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PREFACE 


Multi-ethnie  (:^du(iation  is  oonoemed  with  tnodifijing  the  total  educational 
enoimvnent,  .so'  that  the  envimunent  is  move  reflective  of  the  ethnic 
dioevsitij  of  flmncan  society. 

-Dr.  James  A.  Banks 


This  list  of  selected  multi-ethnic/niul ti.-cul tural  events  and  personalities  has  been  compiled 
to  assist  educators  in  the  assiduous  process  of  developing  a  school  environment  which  reflects 
ethnic  diversi ty. 

Every  reasonable  effort  has  been  made  to  insure  accuracy  of  information  and  a  balance  between 
males  and  females. 

The  document  should  be  viewed  as  an  introductory  reference  to  be  augmented  by  the  individua-1 
user.    It  should  also  be  understood  that  the  document  itself  does  not  constitute  a  multi- 
ethnic curriculum.   Rather,  the  information  contained  within  should  be  appropriately  woven 
into  the  instructional  program. 

Sharon  L.  Green 
Coordinator 

Multi-Ethnic  Curriculum 
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The  purpose  of  this  document  is  to  provide  a -handy  reference  which 


0  lists  and  describes  major  ethnic/cultural/patriotic  holidays  and  events  celebrated 
in  the  United  States  ■ 

0  lists  a  selection  of  American  ethnic  minority  and  majority  individuals  and  their 
achievements 

.The  document  can  be  used  to  develop  a  multi-ethnic/multi-cultural  atmosphere  in  each  school  building.  The 

user  will  find  that  the  section  entitled '"Suggested  Classroom  Activities"  describes  several  methods  for 
both  total  building  use  and  individual  classroom  use. 

A  document  such  as  this  cannot  be  definitive.  As  the  awareness  and  appreciation  of  ethnicity  increases, 

so  too  will  the  celebration  of  ethnic  events  and  the  recognition  of  achievements  by  ethnic  Americans, 

Therefore,  users  of  this  document  are  urged  to  revlew';ma in  stream  as  well  as  ethnic  newspapers,  magazines  and 
other  sources  for  further  information.  It  should  also  be  understood  that  spellings,  explanations  and  dates 
vary  among  sources.  For  your  information,  the  following  sources  were  used  to  verify  the  majority  of  calendar 
entries: 


Afro-American  Almanac 


3rd  revised  edition  1976 


American  Book  of  Days 


3rd  edition  1978 


Current  Siography 


Encyclopedia  Americana 


r978  edition 


Encyclopaedia  Brit'ann i ca 


1962  edition 


Who's  Who  in  America 


38th  edition  197'i-75 


Who's  Who  in  American  Education 


Vol.  I  1967-68 
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JANUARY 

1  N  ew   Yea  r  '  s    Da  y 

15  Martin    Luther    King,    Jr.'s  Birthday 

Lunar  New  Year  (varies  between  January  21  to  February  19) 
Tet    (varies    between   January   21    to    February  19) 


15 
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JANUflfY 


1    PAUL  REVERE  (l/35-l8l8)  French  American 
Silversmith,  Patriot 

I    BETSY  ROSS  (1752-1836)  English  American 
At  George  Washington's  request,  made 
first  American  flag 

3    LUCRETIA  HOTT  (1753-l88o) 

Preacher,  Abolitionist  and  Women's  Rights 
pioneer,  founded  Philadelphia  Female 
Anti-Slavery  Society 

5  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  CARVER  (186'i-d.  Jan.  5, 

Black  American 
Agricultural  scientist 

6  KAHLIL  GIBRAN  (I883-I93I)  Lebanese  American 

Poet,  The  Prophet 

6    NANCY  LOPEZ  (1957-     )  Mexican  American 
Champion  Golfer 

6    CARL  SANDBURG  (I878-I967)  Swedish  American 
Poet,  Biographer  of  Abraham  Lincoln 

9    JOAN  BAEZ  im-     ]  Mexican  American 
Folk  singer 

9  CARRIE  CHAPHAH  CATT  (I859-I9'<7) 

Founded  League  of  Women  Voters  (I920) 

10  DEAN  DIXON  (1915^:    )  Black  American  . 

Symphony  Conductor,  Frankfurt  Symphony 

11  MILLISLAV  DENMEREE  (1895-1966) 

Yugoslavian  American 
Geneticist 

13    ERNESTINE  L.  ROSE  (d.  i892)  Pol ish  Jewish  American 
Women's  Rights  Activist 


15    MARTIN  LUTHER  KING,  JR.   (I929-I968)  Black  American 
Civil  Rights  Leader,  Nobel  Peace  Prize  [\<^(ik] 

15    EDWARD  TELLER  (I908-     )  Hungarian  American 
Nuclear  Physicist 

17    MUHAMMAD  ALI  (m-     )  Black  American 

World  Heavyweight  Boxing  Champion  (I96M 

17    THOMAS  DOOLEY  (1927-1961)  Irish  American 

Medical  doctor  noted  for  his  work  with 
Vietnamese  people  in  the  I950's 

17    BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  (I706-I79O) 

Inventor,  Author,  Poor  Richard's  Almanac 

19    ROBERT  E.  LEE  (I807-I870)  ' 

Civil  War  General,  Birthday  celebrated  as  , 
legal  holiday  in  12  Southern  states 

19    EDGAR  ALLEN' POE  (I809-18'<5)  Scotch  Irish  American 
Author,  Poet, 'The  Raven" 

2^    MARIA  TALLCHIEF  (1925-     )  Osage  Native  American 
Ballerina,  New  York  City  Ballet 

26  DOUGLAS  MAC  ARTHUR  (1880-196'i) 

Scotch  I ri sh  American 

Military  Officer,  WW  II  Coriander- in-Chief 
Paci  fic  Area 

27  SAMUEL  GOHPERS  (1850-192^}  English  Jewish  American 

Founder  and  President  of  American 
Federation  of  Labor 

28  ARTHUR  RUBINSTEIN  (I886-     )  Polish  Jewish  American 

Pianist 

31    JACKIE  ROBINSON  (1919-1572)  Black  American 
Baseball  player,  Hall  of  Fame 
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FEBRUARY 


1  2 


Abraham   Lincoln's  Birthday 


1  k 


Valentine's  Day 


1  5 


Susan    B.    Anthony  Day 


3rd   Monda  y 


Presidents'  Day 


22 


George   Washinton's  Birthday 


IS 
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1  LAMGSTON  HUGHES  {\W'\%1]  Black  American 

Author,  Poet,  "The  Negro  Speaks  of  Riveri" 

2  JOAN' LOUISE  HANSEN  {\^hS-  ) 

Cherokee  Native  American 
Reporter,  Photographer 

k    R^qSA  PARKS  (1315-     )  Black  American 
1    Catalyst  in  Montgoniery,  Alabaoia, 
bus  boycott  (1355) 

6  GEORGE  HERMAN  "BABE"  RUTH  (|895-I9'i8) 

Gerindfi  American 

Baseball  player,  Hall  of  Fame 

7  LAURA  INGALLS  yiLDER  (1867-1957) 

Author,  Little  House  on  the  Prairie 

9    AMY  LO'JELL  (187^1-1925) 

Poet,  Essayist,  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  (1926), 
What's  O'clock 

E;5WAR0  ROYBAL  (1916-     )  Hexican  Ame  rican 
U.S.  CongreSiTian  (California,  I963-) 

THOMAS  A.  EDISON  (I8ii7-I931)  English  American 
Invented  electric  light 

DANIEL  JANES,  JR.   (1920-1978)  Black  American 

First  Black  Four  Star  General  of  U.S.  Air  Force 

GENGO  SUZUKI  [m-     ]  Japanese  American 
Economist 

FREDERICUOUGLASS  (I817-I895)  Black  Anierican 
Abolitionist 

SUSAN  B.  ANTHONY  (1820-1906) 

Suffrage  Leader,  19th  Amendment  named  after 
her 


r    MARIAN  ANDER50MI502-     )  Black  Aoier lean 
Concert  singer 

19  LESCHI  (d.  1858)  Nisqually  Native  American 

Instrumental  in  securing  a  more  suitable 
reservation  for  his  people 

20  FRED  KABOTIE  (1900-     )  Hop i  Native  American 

Artist 

20  BUFFY  SAINTE-HARIE  m-     )  Cree  Native  American 

Folk  singer 

21  BARBARA  JORDAN  (I936-     j  Black  American 

First  Black  \;Qm  elected  to  U.S.  Congress 
from  a  southern  state  (Texas,  1973-1979) 

22  EDNA  ST.  VINCENT  HILLAY  (1892-1950)  Irish  American 

Poet,  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  (I923), 
The  Ballad  of  the  Harp  Weaver 

23  W.E.B.  DU  BOIS  (1868-1563)  Black  American 

Author,  The  Souls  of  Black  Folk 

25    WING  LUKE  (1925-1365)  Chinese  American 

First  Chinese  ^,:erican  to  win  public  office 
on  the  West  Cease  (Seattle  City  Council) 

27    HENRY  LONGFELLOW  (I807-I882)  English  American 
Poet,  Evangel ine 

27    RALPH  NADER  (193')-     )  Lebanese  American 

Researcher,  Advocate  for  Consumer  Rights 

29    ANN  LEE  {\mm  English  American 
Rel igious  leader,  founded  Shakers 


MARCH 

3  Dolls'  Festival 

I  6  Sa  i  nt    Urho ' s  Day 

\  ' 

1 7  J -Sa  int    Patrick's  Day 

■  'v. 

Easter    (varies   any   Sunday    between   Ma(-ch   22    to   April  25) 
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MARCH 


2  PAUL  de  KRUIF  (IS^O-'S?!)  Dutch  American 

Bacterioligist,  Author,  Hicrobe  Hunters 

3  ALEXANDER  GRAHAM  BELL  (I8'i7-I922)  Scotch  American 

Inventor  of  telephone 

6    JULIUS  NELSON  (I858-I5'6)  Danish  American 
Biologist 

10    HARRIET  TUBMAN  (d.  1513)  Black  Aniorican 

Abolitionist,  "Moses"  of  the  Underground 
Rai Iroad 

10    LILLIAN  WALO  (l86M9')0)  Jewish  American 
Organized  first  Public  Health  Nursing 
System 

12    AOOLPH  SIMON  OCHS  (1858-1935)  German  Jewish  Aoierican 
Journalist,  Publisher-Owner  of  New  York 
Times  (1896-1935) 

\k    ALBERT  EINSTEIN  (1879-1555)  German  Jewish  American 
Mathematician,  Theoretical  Physicist 

17    CARMEN  ROSA  MAYMI  (1938-     )  Puerto  Rican 
Director  of  Women's  Bureau,  U.S.  Dept. 
of  Labor 


19    BERTHA  K.  LANDES  (elected,  I926) 
First  woman  Mayor  of  Seattle 

Ik    ANDREW  MELLON  (1855-1937)  Scotch  American 
Businessman,  Banker 

25  GLORIA  STEINEM  (I93'l-  ) 

Editor  HS_ magazine 

26  KYUNG-WHA  CHUNG  ]  Korean  American 

Concert  violinist 

26    VINE  DE  LORIA  (1933-     )  Sioux  Native  American 
Author,  Custer  Died  for  Your  Sins   .  ■  "  • 

29    MARCH  KUNG  FONG  EU  (1929^     ),  Chinese  American 
Secretary  of  State  (California) 

29  ALES  HRDLICKA  (1869-19^3)  Czechoslovakian  American 

Anthropologist 

30  CESAR  CHAVEZ  (1927-     )  Mexican  American 

Successful ly  established  the  United 
Farm  Workers  (UFW)  labor  union 
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APRIL 

2  In  cernational    Children's  Boo 

19.  Patriots'  Day 

2  2  A  r  r:)  o  r    D  a  y 


> 
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1    DONG  KINGMAN  (1911-  '  )  Chinese  American 
Ariist 

k    DOROTHEA  DU  (I802-I88/) 

Crusader  for  reforn  in  the  treatment  of 
the  mental iy  ill 

k    PIERRE  HONTEUX  (l37S-'3&^)  French  American 

Director,  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra 

'5    BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON  (l856-l?15)  Black  Anieri can 
Founder,  Tuskegee  Institute 

8    50NJAHENIE  (1912-1969)  Norwegian  American 
Olympic  Chappion  Figure  Skater 

13^  FRANCES  PERKINS  (1882-1965) 

First  woman  Cabinet  member,  Secretai-y 
of  Labor  (1933) 

li:    JOSEPH  PULITZER  (iS^iMSII) 

Hungarian  Jewish  American 
Established  a  School  of  Journalism  at  ' 
Columbia  University,  endowed  the  Pulitzer 
Prize 

Jk    ANNE  SULLIVAN  (I866-I936) 
"    Teacher  of  Helen  Keller' 

.15    ASA  PHILIP  RANDOLPH  (1889-1979),. Black  American 
Founded  Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car 
Porters,  the  nation^  first  Black  union 


f 

16    HARYHAHONEY  (l8ii5-1926)  Black  American 
First  Black  registered  nurse 

16    HARRIET  QUI HBY  (flew  English  Channel  April  16, 
1916) 

First  licensed  woman  pilot  in  U.S. 

21  JOHNHUIR  (l838-!91'i)  Scotch  American 

Naturalist 

22  YEHUDI  MENUHIN  (I9I6-    ,)  Russian  Jewish  American 

Concert  Violinist 

25  ELLA  FITZGERALD  (I9I8-     )  Black  American 

Jazz  vocalist,  known  as  "First  Lady  of  Song" 

26  JOHN  J.  AUDUBON  (l/SS-lSSD  French  American 
'  Naturalist 

26    I.  H.  PEI  (1917-     )  Chinese  American 
Architect,  J.F.K.  Memorial  Library 

29    DUKE  ELLINGTON  (1899-197^)  Black  American 
Composer,  Orchestra  leader 

29    ZUBIN  m  (1936-     )  East  Indian  American 
Hu.iical  Conductor/Director,  New  York 
Phi lharmonic  Orchestra 
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Memorial  Day 
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I    MARy  HARRIS  (HOTHER)  JONES  (I830>1530) 
Labor  organizer 

3    HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ  (I9I6-     )  Mexican  American 
fongressdian  (Texas,  I96I-) 

&    AMAOEO  GIANINNI  (I87O-I9I19)  Italian  African 
Banker,  founded  Bank  of  Anerica 

8  RUDOLPH  FLESCH  (I9II-     )  Austrian  American 

Developed  a  readabi  lity  formula, 
Author,  llhy  Johnny  Can't  Read 

9  PANCHO  GONZALES  (1928-     )  Mexican  American 

Tennis  Champion,  U.S.  Tennis  Association 
(I9'^8) 

II    MARTHA  GRAHAH  (1 89li-  ) 
Dancer,  Choreographer 

16    HORACIO  RiVEi^O  (1910-     )  Puerto  Rican 
U.S.  Navy  Admiral 

19  MALCOLM  X  (I925-I965)  Black  American 

Black  Nationalist  leader,  Orator 

20  CHARLES  LINDBERGH  (1927)  Swedish  American 

The  day  the  "Spirit  of  St.  Louis"  look, 
off  from  New  York  for  the  first  non-stop 
trans-Atlantic  flight 


22  MARY  CAS5ATT  (18^-1926) 

Painter,  Known  for  impressionist  paintings 

23  MARGARET  FULLER  (I8IO-I850) 

Author,  l^man  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
(13^5) 

2^1    BENJAMIN  CARDOZO  (1870-1938) 

Portuguese  Jewish  American 
Jurist,  U.S,  Supreme  Court  Justice 

26  SUSETTE  LA  FLESCHE  m-d.  May  26,  I903) 

Omaha  Native  American, 

Spokesperson  for  Native  Ameri-can  Rights 

27  RACHEL  CARSON  (I907-I96li) 

Ecologist,  Author,  Silent  Spring 

27  CORNELIUS  »RBILT  (179^1-187?)  Dutch  American 

Industrialist 

28  JAMES  THORPE  (1888-1953)  Native  American 

Olympic  Champion  (1912),  nanied  Best  Ail- 
Around  Athlete  of  the  First  Half  of  the 
20th  Century 

31    WALT  WHITMAN  (1819-1892)  English  American 
Poet,  Leaves  of  Grass 
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JUNE 

11  Kamehameha  Day 

12  Phil  i  ppi  rie  Independence  Day 
\k  Flag  Day 
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JUNE 


3    CHARLES  R.  DREW  (m-m)  Black  American 

Surgeon,  d'-'veloped  e*'ficient  way  to  store 
blood  plasna  in  blood  banl<s 

3    CHARLES  H.  STEINWAY  (1857-1519)  German  American 
Piisinessman,  founded  Steim^-ay  Piano  Company 

1    CHIEF  SEALTH  (d.        Suquamish  tiative  American 
Seattle  is  named  after  him 

8    FRANK  LLOYD  WRIGHT  11369*1953)  Welsh  American 

Architect,  Pioneer  in  Functional  Architecture 

\k    SEYHOU'^  KAPLAN  (19lj-197H)  Jewish  American 
Director  Anti-Oefaoiation  League-Pacific 
Horth'.vest  {\%)-\^lk],  Seattle  Schools 
Humanitarian  Award  established  in  his 
memory 

]k    HARRIET  3EECHER  STOWE  (18I1-189d) 
Author,  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin 

17    IGOR  STRAVINSKY  (1882-1971)  Russian  American 
Musician,  Conposer,  Firebi.rj 


13    LOU  GEHRIG  (I903-I9'il)  German  American 
Baseball  player,  Hall  of  Fame 

20    LILLIAN  HELLMAN  (1905-     )  German  Jewish  American 
Author,  Playwright,  The  Little  Foxes 

23    WILHA  RUDOLPH  (I9'i0-     )  Black  American 

Athlete,  won  ]  gold  medals  in  I96O  Olympics 

Ik    JACK  DEhPSEY  (1895-     )  Irish  American 

World  Heavyweight  Boxing  Champion  (1919) 

2b    PEARL  BUCK  (1892-1973)  Dutch  American 
Hissionary,  Author,  The  Good  Earth 

2b    HILDRED  (BABE)  OIDRIKSON  ZAHARIAS  (I9l^-I9'l6) 
Best  all-around  woman  athlete  of  20th 
century 

27    HELEN  KELLER  (I88O-I968) 

Blind  and  deaf  from  age  two.  Crusader 
for  better  treatfr.ent  for  the  handicapped 
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JULY 


k  Independence  Day 


)^  Bast  i 1  le  Day 
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JULY 


2  THURGOOD  HARSIIALL  (I908-     )  Black  American 

U.S.  Suprene  Court  Justice,  argued  Brown  vs, 
Board  of  Education  {\%k) 

3  GERALDO  RIVERA  (m-     )  Puerto  Rican 

Television  Personality,  Journalist 

5  WANDA  LANDOWSKA  (I67M959)  Polish  Jewish  American 
Composer,  Harpsichordist 

10  ARTHUR  ASHf  (15i<3-     )  Black  American 
Tennis\  Champion  Wimbledon  (1975) 

10  HARY  HC  LEOD  BETHUNE  (1875*1955)  Black  /^erican 
Educator,  founded  Bethune-Cookman  Col  lege 


12    HENRy  DAVID  THOREAU  (I8l7-l862;  French  American 
Philosopher,  wrote  On  Civil  Dieobe-jience 

22    EHHA  LAZARUS  (l8')3-l887)  Jewish  American 
Poet,  "The  New  Colossus"  (Memorial 
inscription  on  Statue  of  Lioerty) 

2*1    BELLA  ABZUG  (1920-     )  Russian  Jewish  American 
Politician,  Advocate  for  Wcnen's  Rights 

Ih    AMELIA  EARHART  (I898-I937) 

Aviator,  first  woman  to  fly  Atlantic  solo 

30    HENRy  FORD  [myi^kl]  En^l ish  Anerican 
Industrialist 


;0  JAMES  WHISTLER  (l83i|-l903)  Irish  American 
Painter 
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AUGUST 


26  Women ' s  Equa  1  i  ty  Day 
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I  MARIA  HIICHELL  (I8I8-I889) 

Astronomer,  Director  of  Observation 
(Vassar  College) 

6  DUKE  ^MNAHOKU  (I89O-I968)  Hawaiian 

Olympic  Champion  Swimmer  (I9I2,  1920) 

7  RALPH  BUNCHE  (190'i-197l)  Black /keri can 

Statesman,  United  Nations  Diplomat 

8  JAMES  WONG  HOWE  (I899-I97())  Chinese /^eri can 

Cinematographer,  won  Oscar  for  Hud 

,12  CECIL  B.  DEHILLE  (188H959)  Dutch /^eri can 
Film  Director/Producer,  The  Greatest  Show 
on  Earth 

13  LUCY  STONE  (I8I8-I893)  .     '  . 

Feminist,  Suffragist 

15  EONA  FERBER  (I887-I968)  Hungarian  Jewish  American 
Author,  Pulitzer  Prize  Winner  (1925), 
So  Big 


16    EYOIEGORHE  (1932-     )  Mexican  Meri can 
Singer,  Entertainer  ' 

16    GEORGE  MEANY  (189^-  '  )  Irish  American 
Labor  Leader,  President  AFL-CIO 

16   JUANITA  TAHAJO-LOTT  m-    )  Filipino  American 
Former  Director  Asian  Affairs  Office,  U.S. 
Dept.  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 

20   tERO  SAARINEN  (I9IO-I96I)  Finnish  American 
Ar^chitect 

25    LEONARD  KRNSTEIN  (I9I8-     )  . 
Russian  Jewish  American  ' 
Composer/Conductor 

29    OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES  (l809-l89'j)  English  American 
Poet,  Essayist,  The  Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast  Table 
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1st  Monday  Labor  Day 


16  Mexican  Independence  Day 


17  C  i  t  i  zenshi  p  Day 


kt\)  Friday  American  Indian  Day 
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iOAiri;;  Ct'anplcn  (1951) 


17    BIRGIT  NILSSON  (ijlg^ 
Opera  singer 


Swedish  American 


Last  reigning  of  hur.ail,  cor:iposed 

■'Alcha  Oe"  * 

Teacher,  Abol  iticrisf,  ,vorked  to  provide 
^orr:dl  for  Ei5C^  nOnen  ^ 

6    J-.Nt  ADDAflS  (I8b0-I535r 

i:cial  r,efor:'ir,  cj-foundeJ  HJ|  House  in 
>  Cr.icago,  ^ou  k^^iti  Pcice  Prize  (Ijjl)  J 

1    DANI-:l     INOUYE  (152^1-     .)  Japanese  American 
J.S.  Senator  (Ha.-.aii,  1362-) 

?    ELiA  ►^ZAN  im-     )  Greek'Turkish  American 
Writer,  Motion  Picture  Director 

■7    ANNA  MARY  ROBERTSON  (GRANDMA)  MOSES  (I8GO-I56I) 
Painter 

10  ALICE  BROWN  DAVIS  (1852-1335) 
Seninole  Native  American 
First  female  Chief  of  Seminoles 

]h    MARGARET  SANGER  (I883-I96&) 

Hurse,  Family  planning  advocate 


IS    SERVICE  PAUAHI  BISHOP  (1831-188;)  .ic„ilian 
Philanthropist 

21    CHIEF  JOSEPH  (c.  I8'i0-I50i|) 

lit!  Perce  Native  American 
Made  a  famous  attempt  to  take  his  people 
to  Canada,  but  was  captured  'tO  'iles 
frofri  border 


23    LOUISE  NEVELSON  (1900-  ) 

Russian  Jewish  American  ^ 
,  Sculptor  ' 

Ik    JOSEPH  MONTOYA  •(1915-1978)  Mexican  /Imerican 
Attorney,  U.S.  Senator  (New  Mexico, 
1965-1977) 

27    BEN  MENOR  (1922-     )  Filipino  American 

First  Filipino  American  to  serve  on  a 
state  supreme  court  (Hawaii) 

29    MARIE  E.  ZAKRSZEWSKA  (1829-1902)  German  American 
Physician,  f^ighter  for  acceptance  of 
women  in  medicine 
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Monday 

J 

1 1 

1 2 
31 


Canadian  Thanksgiving  Day 
Le  i  f  E  r  i  kson  Day 


Pulaski  Day 

Colj^iDus  Oa/ 


United  N^tioni  Day 


Ha  1  1  owe  en 


OCTOBER 


I    HIR^Vl  PONG  (1507-     )  Cninty:  ;c,crican 
U.S.  Senator  (Hiv-aii,  I555-) 

!    VLADIdlR  HOROWITZ  (190^-  ) 
Russian  Jewish  American 
Pianist 

S    HASAYUKI  HATSUHAGA  (I9I6-     )  Japanese  American 
U.S.  Congressman  (Hav;aii,  I563-) 

8    GEORGE  PAI  (I927-     )  Korean  A  nerlcan 

Attorney-General  of  the  State  of  Hawai  i 

I!    ELEAMOft  ROOSEVELT  {m-]%l] 

Activist  for  social  causes  and  women's 
organizations,  U.IJ.  delegate 

13    MOLLY  PITCHER  (I75'i-I832)  German  Anerican 
American  Revolutionary  War  figure 

15    HIKE  MAS AOKA' (19b-     )  Japanese  American 

Lobbyist  and  Activist  leader  of  Japanese 
American  Citizens  League  (JACL) 

19   ANfJiE  SMITH  PECK  (1850-1935) 

Mountain  climber,  conquered  north  peak  of 
Huascaran  in  Peru  (I908) 


2C    JOHHEWEY  (1859-1952)  English  Anieri can 
Educator 

22    mBIGAIL  DUMIWAY  (I83i|'l915) 

Instrumental  in  achieving  suffrage 
for  women  in  Vashington  Territory 

2^    BELVA  LpCKWOOD  (I83O-I9I7) 

First  woman  lawyer  to  argue  before  the 
Supreme  Court 

26    EDWARD  BROOKE  (1919-     )  Black  American 

■  First  Black  U.S.  Senator  since  Reconstructic 
.  period  (Massachusetts,  1965-1975) 

IT   mm  HONG  KINGSTON  (19^10-     )  Chinese  American 
Author,  The  Woman  Warrior 

31    JULIETTE  LOW  (I86O-I92/) 

Founded  Girl  Scouts  of  America 


NOVEMBER 


11  Veterans  Day 

Wash! ng  ton  Adn  i  ss  i  on  Day 


th  Thursday  Thanksg  iving  Day 
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k   WILL. ROGERS  (1879-1935)  Cherokee  Native  American 
Humorist,  Journalist 

5  IDATARBELL  mi'm) 

Journalist,  wrote  powerful  indictment  of 
Standard  Oil 

6  JOHN  SOUSA  (18^4-1932) 

Portuguese  German  American 

Composer,  "Thte  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever" 

7  ISAHO  NOGUCHI  (I90l|-     )  Japanese  American 

Sculptor,  designed  John  F.  Kennedy  grave 
site 

9    FLORENCE  SABIN  (1871-1953) 
Physician,  Researcher 

12  ELIZABETH  CADY  STANTON  (1315-1902) 

Women's  Suffrage  Pioneer 

13  LOUIS  D.  BRANDEIS  (1856-19^1) 

Czechoslovakian  Jewish  American 

Jurist,  first  Jewish  American  appointed  to 

the  U.S.^  Supreme  Court  (1916-1939) 

21    FREDERICK  WEYERHAUSER  (l83^-19l'i)  German  American 
Founded  Weyerhauser  icmber  Co. 


22  BILIIE  JEAN  KING  {m-  ) 

Tennis  Champion  Wimbleden  (1966) 

23  MAX  ROSENTHAL  (1833-1918)  Polish  Jewish  American 

Lithographer 

2^1    YOSHIKO  UCHIOA  (1921-    )  Japanese  American 
Author,  Journey  to  Topaz 

25    JOE  Dl  HAG13I0  {\S\k-     )  Italian  American, 
Baseball  player,  Hall  of  Fame 

2b    ERIC  SEVAREID  (1912-     )  Norwegian  American 
Journalist 

29  LOUISA  HAY  ALCOTT  (1832-1888) 

Author,  little  Women,  Little  Hen 

30  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLH  {\<^lk-     ]  Black  American 

'   First  Black  female  elected  to  U.S  House 
of  Representatives  (New  York,  I968-) 

30    SAMUEL  CLEMENS  (HARK  TWAIN)  (l835-i9lO) 
Scotch  Irish  American 
Author,  Tom  Sawyer 
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,  DECEMBER 

Festival  of  Light 
Bill  of  Rights  Day 
Christmas  Day 
Jose  R  i  za 1  Day 
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UtCtMBER 


I    LEE  TREVINO  (1939-    )  Hexican  Aoierican 
Champion  golfer 

3'   ELLEN  SWALLOW  RICHARDS  (m-m) 

First  woman  graduate  of  MIT,  popularized 
the  word  "ecology" 

6  PATSY  MINK  (1927-     )  Japanese /^neri can 

Hrst  Japanese  American  Woman  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  (Hawaii-,  1965-19/7) 

^   EDWIN  T.  PRAH  (1930-1969)  Hack  American 

Executive  Director  Seattle  Urban  League, 
assassinated  in  Seattle  (Jan.  26,  I969)' 

7  WILLA  GATHER  (1873-19^7) 

Author,  Hy  Anton i a 

7    RUDOLF  FRIHL  (1879-1972)  Czechoslovakian  American 
Composer,  "Rose  Harie" 


10  EMILV  DICKINSON  (1830-1886)  English  Anieri can 

Poet,  virtually  unknown  until  I92I1, 
wrote  over  1000  poems 

11  FIORELLO  LA  GUARDiA  (!882-19^7)  Ital  ian  Ai^erican 

Lawyer,  Politician,  noted  for  legislation 
•        to'improve  conditions  of  working  people 

I'l  Waret  chase  shith  (1897-  )■' 

First  voman  elected  to  both  houses  of  U.S. 
Congress  (Maine,  1939-1973) 

16    MARGARET  HEAD  (I9OI-I978) 

Anthropologist,  Author,  Coming  of  Age  in 
Samoa 

20    SACAJAWEA  (d.  1812)  Shoshone  Native  American 
Guide  and  interpreter  for  Lewis  and  Clark 
expedition 

25    CLARA  BARTON  (1821-1912)  English  American 
Founded  American  Red  Crojs  (1881) 

25    CONRAD  HILTON  (l887-l978)"Norwegian /yuerican 
Hotel  Executive 
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AFHO  AHERICAN  HISTORY  HONTH 


February 

In  February,  1926,  Dr.  Carter  G.  Woodson,  the  founder  ar.i  director  of  the  Association  for  the  Study  of  Negro  Life 
and  History,  launched  the  celebration  of  Negro  History  Week.  The  purpose  of  this  week  was  to  conwenxjrate  the  lead- 
ing events  and  fads  of  history  influenced  by  Black  People.  Host  of  this  information  had  been  researched  and' 
published  by  the  Association  during  its  first  eleven  years  which  began  in  1915. 

The  original  celebration  usually  fell  during  the  second  week  in  February  which  encompassed  both  Abraham  Lincoln's 
birthday  (Ft  .  12)  and  the  birth  of  Frederick  Douglass  (Feb.  ]k], 

As  of  I9]6,  the  Association  has  designated  the  entire  month  of  February  as  Afro-American  History  ftonth.  The  word 
"Negro"  has  been  replaced  by  Afro-lmerican  in  the  Associations'  title. 


AMERICAN  INDIAN  DAY  .  • 

Fourth  Friday  in  September  » 
i        '  ■  . 

The  history  of  this  special  day  goes  back  to  the  first  part  of  this  century.  Several  Native  Americans  asked  for 
states  to  support  a  national  Indian  Day  in  191')  and  1915.  New  York  was  the  first  state^to  proclaim  such  a  Jay  in 
1916. 

The  purpose  of  this  day^^Is  to  give  recognition  to  all  those  Indian  cultures  which  were  long  established  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Europeans. 

Hany  places  in  the  United  States  bear  Indian  names.  The  Native  /^ericans  introduced  the  colonists  to  many  new  foods 
and  in  many  instances  saved  the  colonists  from  starving. 

Native  American  cultures  have  made  contributioi'.i  to  jrt  and  handicrafts,  literature  and  music  and  ecology. 


SUSAN  B.  ANTHONY 
February  15 

Born  in  1820,  Susan  B.  Anthony  was  a  United  States  ^efc  ler  and  pioneer  in  the  women's  movement. 
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She  bogoii  her  career  as  a  classroom  teacher  Dnd  received  less  pay  than  her  male  counterparts  for  the  same  work. 

Hs.  Anlhony  became  involved  in  the  Women's  Movement  of  the  iyth  century  known  as  the  Suffrage  Movement. 

In  \iU  she  was  arrested  and  fined  $100  for  voting  in  Canadagua,  New  York.  She  never  paid  the  fine  and  the  judge 
would  not  pjt  her  in  jai I, 

She  oontinuec'  tu  insist  that  terican  women  had  the  inalienable  and  constitutional  right  to  vote  and  worked  to  achieve 
that  goal  until  her  death. 

Hs.  Anthony  Jed  in       fourteen  years  before  passage  of  the  19th  Amendment  which  gave  women  the  right  to  vote. 
Thh  amendment  w?s  known  as  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  Amendment. 


ARBOR  DAY 
April  22 


The  purpose  of  this  day  is  to  focus  on  the  value  of  trees.  Tlie  originator  of  Arbor  Day  was  Julius  Sterling  Horton. 
Horton  was  editor  of  the  Nebraska  City  newspaper.  He  proposed  the  first  Arbor  Day  in  18/2  as  an  occasion  for  tree 
planting.  Today,  the  state  of  Nebraska  celebrates  Arbor  Day  as  a  legal  holiday. 

Many  other  states  celebrate  Arbor  Day  on  the  last  Friday  in  April,  not  as  a  legal  holiday,  but  as  a  day  to  acknowledge 
the  importance  of  ecological  conservation. 


BASTILLE  DAY 
July  111 


July  \k  marks  the  French  Independence  Day.  The  Bastille  was  the  name  of  the  French  royal  prison.  On  this  day  in 
1789,  it  was  captured  by  the  people  of  Paris  and  destroyed. 

Bastille  Day  is  usually  observed  with  a  military  parade,  By  nightfall,  the  public  buildings  are  lit  and  there  is  a 
festive  mood  as  people  dance  in  the  streets. 

The  colors  of  the  French  flag,  called  a  tricolor,  are  the  same  as  ours  only  in  reverse  order  -  blue,  white,  red. 
The  French  national  anthem,  known  as  "La  Harsei liaise,"  is  well-known  throughout  the  world. 


BILL  OF  RIGHTS  DAY 


December  15 

-  The  Constitutional  Convention  niet  in  178?,  following  the  Revolutionary  War  to  write  a  constitution  for  the  new  United 
States. 

•  Many  citizens  of  the  individual  slates  insisted  that  the  U.S.  Constitution  have  a  Bill  of  Rights  similar  to  the  ones 
that  their  state  constitutions  had.  So  on  September  25,  1/89,  James  Hadison  introduced  twelve  amendments  (two  were 
eventually  discarded).  Finally,  the  delegates  ratified  the  first  ten  amendments  to  the  Constitution.  These  amend- 
ments, known  as  the  Bill  of  Rights,  took  effect  on  December  15,  1731. 

President  Franklin  0.  Roosevelt  proclaimed  December  15  Bill  of  Rights  Day  in  I9'il  on  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
amendments'  ratification. 

BOYS'  DAY 
Hay  5 


The  fifth  day  of  the  fifth  month  is  celebrated  as  Boys'  Day  in  Japan.  It  is  also  referred  to  as  the  Iris  Festival. 
The  Iris  represents  courage  and  strength. 

Another  symbol  of  strength  and  courage  is  the  carp.  Families  with  sons  follow  the  practice  of  flying  a  large  paper 
or  cloth  carp  on  a  tall  banner  pole  in  front  of  the  home.  There  is  one  carp  flown  for  each  son. 

This  festival  dates  back  several  centuries  to  the  Tokugawa  period.  Children's  Day  in  Japan  also  falls  on  the  fifth 
of  Hay  but  it  has  only  been  celebrated  since  \%. 


BROTHERHOOD  WEEK 
3rd  week  of  February 


Brotherhood  Week  begins  with  the  third  Sunday  in  February  and  lasts  until  the  following  Sunday. 

Its  origins  lie  with  the  national  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews.  Its  purpose  is  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
brotherhood  among  all  peoples  regardless  of  race,  creed,  color  or  national  origin. 
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Froni  its  inception,  the  Conference  has  used  the  term  brotherhood  in  its  generic  form  to  include  both  sexes.  While 
some  considei  the  term  "brotherhood"  to  be  sexist  in  today's  reference,  the  Conference  has  not  officially  changed  the 
title  as  of  this  ir-riting. 


CANADIAN  THANKSGIVING 


2nd  Monday  in  October 


Canada  borders  the  northern  length  of  the  United  States.  Three  Canadian  holidays  U.S.  citizens  should  be  aware  of 
are;  1)  Canadian  Thanksgiving;  2)  Dominion  Day  (July  1);  3)  Victoria  Day  (3rd  Monday  in  May) 

All  people?  have  celebrated  in  some  way  to  show  their  gratitude  for  a  fall  harvest.  The'  Canadians  celebrate  their 
Thanksgiving  on  the  second  Monday  in  October, 

Dominion  Day  marks  the  passage  by  the  British  Parliament  in  1867  of  the  British  North  Ajr,erica  Act  which  permit 
Canada  to  have  dominion  status  under  British  rule. 

Victoria  Day  is  celebrated  in  honor  of  Queen  Victoria,  During  her  sixty-three  year  reign,  Britain  attained  some  of 
its  greatest  honors  and  achievements. 


Children's  Day  is  celebrated  on  May  5  in  Japan  ar.d  Korea.  Many  other  countries  also  set  aside  one  day  especially  for 
children  at  other  times  during  the  year.  In  Japan  and  Korea,  the  purpose  of  the  day  is  to  honor  all  children  and  to 
wish  them  happiness  and  prosperity. 


CHILDREN'S  DAY 


Hay  5 


CINCO  de  MAYO 


May  5 


El  Cinco  de  Mayo  is  a  national  holiday  in  Mexico  and  is  also  celebrated  by  many  Mexican  Americans. 
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The  history  of  El  Cinco  de  Hayo  goes  back  to  1862.  Hexico  had  borrowed  money  from  the  European  nations  of  England, 
France  and  Spain.  (Hexico  had  won  her  independence  from  Spain  in  1821.)  Unfortunately,  due  to  the  wars  with  Spam 
(1821)  and  the  United  States  (181(6-181(8),  Hexico  was  broke  and  had  to  suspend  payments  on  her  debts.  This  of  course, 
gave  the  European  nations  an  excuse  to  demand  Mexican  territory  as  a  guarantee  that  all  monies  owed  would  be  paid. 

It  was  decided  that  the  French  army  would  be  sent  to  Mexico  on  behalf  of  England  and  Spain  to  collect  the  debts  owed 
to  all  three  countries.  France,  under  the  guidance  of  Napoleon  III,  was  only  too  glad  to  be  chos.en  as  Napoleon  hoped 
to  create  a  French  empire  in  Hexico. 

On  rtarch  5,  1862,  the  French  army  landed  at  Vera  Cru:.  Laurences,  co«nder  of  the  French  army  wrote  to  his  government 
that  the  conquest  of  Hexico  would  be  easy. 

Benito  Juarez,  who  was  President  of  Hexico  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  called  on  all  Mexicans  to  present  a  united  front 
for  the  common  defense  of  their  country. 

On  May  5,  1862,  with  Genera!  Don  Ignacio  Zaragoza  as  commander  of  the  Hexican  forces,  the  French  were  defeated  at  the 
town  of  Puebla!  it  marked  the  first  time  in  over  50  years  that  the  French  army  had  been  defeated. 

Even  though  the  French  went  on  to  control  Hexico  b/  1861|,  Juarez  and  the  Hexican  people  did  not  give  up  fighting  to 
remove  the  French  from  their  country. 

Finally,  in  l867  the  fight  against  the  French  led  by  General  Porfirio  Diaz  culminated  in  the  retreat  of  the  French 
army  and  the  return'of  Benito  Juarez  as  President  of  Hexico. 

CITIZENSHIP  DAY 
September  1] 

Citizenship  Day  commemorates  the  day  the  United  States  Constitution  was  recompiended  for  adoption  by  the  Constitutional 
Convention  in  1/8?.   In  1952,  President  Harry  S.  Truman  signed  a  bill  designating  September  1?  as  annual  Citizenship  Da- 
It  is  a  time  to  review  our  rights  and  responsibilities  which  are  called  for  under  the  U.S.  Constitution. 


COLUHBUS  DAY 
October  12 


Althouqh  Native  Americans  were  living  here  when  Columbus  arrived  on  October  12.  1^92,  he  has  been  credited  with 
"r''hw  world.  While  t  is  inaccurate  to  use  the  word  discovered.  Columbus  can  and  should  be  remem  er  d 
f':  r^rage  to  uLe'ake  such  a  voyage.  Remember,  many  people  still  held  that  the  world  was  flat  and  that  Columbus 
and  his  ships  would  sail  off  the  edge. 

The  first  Columbus  Day  was  celebrated  in  1792  in  New  York  City.  Today  most  states  celeorate  Columbus  Day  as  a  legal 
O  ^oliday    Congress  so  designated  Columbus  Day  as  a  legal  holiday  in  1892.  , 


DOLLS'  DAY 


Harch  3 


This  is  a  traditional  Japanese  holiday.   It  is  also  known  as  Girls'  Day.  On  this  day  Japanese  mothers  use  the  doll 
fcblival  as  a  w:/  of  teaching  their  daughters  good  fnanners  and  how  to  serve  guests.  This  festival  is  one  of  the  few 
times  during  the  year  when  the  women  of  the  family  wear  their  best  kimono, 

The  mothers  set  the  display  up  usually  on  the  first  day  of  Harch  for  the  whole  family  to  enjoy.  Before  nightfall  of 
the  third  day,  the  dolls  are  packed  away  in  their  wooden  boxes,  since,  as  legend  has  it,  to  leave  the  dolls  set  up 
after  the  third  could  delay  tlie  wedding  of  the  daughter. 

During  the  three  day  festival,  girls  invite  their  friends  over  for  a  tea  party  and  the  mother  serves  special  dishes 
such  as  candy  shaped  like  peach  blossoms  (another  name  for  the  holiday  is  Peach  Blossom  Festival),  cakes  wrapped  in 
cherry  leaves  and  a  special  white,  sweet  sake  to  drink.  Since  the  cherry  trees  are  not  in  leaf  at  this  time  of  the 
•year,  the  leaves  must  be  saved  from  the  previous  sumr.  They  are  preserved  by  salting  them  lightly  after  passing 
them  through  boil ing  water. 
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Before  placing  any  of  the  dolls,  the  mother  will  cover  the  seven  steps  of  the  display  stand  with  a  red  cloth  hemmed  in 
brocade.  The  diamond  motif  woven  into  the  pattern  of  the  hem  is  symbolic  of  this  festival.  The  dolls  represent  the 
enperor.  and  empress  and  their  court.  On  the  top  shelf  the  emperor  and  empress  are  seated  on  a  small  dais  covered  in 
the  same  brocade  found  at  the  hem  of  the  red  cloth.  Separated  by  a  stand  with  two  vases  of  paper  flowers  and  flanked 
by  lanterns,  the  royal  couple  sit  in  front  of  two  gold  screens.  On  the  second  shelf  are  three  court  ladies  with  a 
serving  tray  and  ceremonial  pots.  On  the  third  level  are  five  court  musicians:  three  drummers,  a  flutist  and  a 
singer  who  holds  a  fan.  On  the  next  level  two  guards  sit  on  either  side  of  two  sets  of  doll  sized  dishes  for  the 
emperor  and  empress  and  two  cake  stands  which  hold  special  diamond  shaped  rice  cakes.  On  the  third  shelf  from  the 
bottom  sit  three  servants  to  the  emperor.  To  their  left  stands  a  mandarin  orange  tree,  while  on  the  right  is  a  cherr-y 
tree  in  full  blossom.  On  the  second  shelf  from  the  bottom  there  are  chests  of  drawers,  dowry  boxes,  a  sewing  box  and 
a  dressing  table  with  a  mirror  for  the  empress.  A  small  replica  of  the  chest  and  utensils  needed  for  the  tea  ceremony 
also  sit  on  this  shelf.  On  the  bottom  shelf  are  an  ox-cart  and  a  sedan  chair,  or  palanquin,  used  to  transport  the 
emperor  and  the  empress.  In  the  middle  of  the  bottom  shelf  stands  a  set  of  four  stacked  boxes  which  usually  contain 
the  special  confections  for  the  holiday. 


EASTER 
Varies 


Easter  has  rites  which  can  be  traced  to  both  Christian  and  non-Christian  roots. 
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For  £lirisrians,  Easter  Is  a  relioious  holiday  centered  around  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ. 

'in  ancient  times,  peoples  of.  torthern  and  Central  Europe  held  their  spring  festivals  in  iionor  of  the  goddess  Oestre 
(Eostre  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  na-e),  Anot.^'er  derivation  of  eostre  is  the  word  east.  Since  the  sun  rises  in  tlie'east, 
this  festival  was  a  celebrating  of  the  rebirth  of  tht:  spring  sun. 

flany  of  the  symbols  associated  .^ith  Easier  today  can  be  traced  bhck  to  ancient  times.  Eggs,  which- have  always  been 
a  symbol  of  new  life,  are' decorated  or  play  a  part  in  egg  roll ing, games. 

Special  foods  are  preptired  and  tlie  cusio;ii  of  wearing  new  clothes  coincides  with  the  idea  that  the  earth  has  new 
clothes  in  the  form  of  blooiiiing  flowers,  trees  greening  and  new  grass. 


LEIF  ERIKSON  DAY' 
October  9 

•r 

Vikings  from  Scandinavia  explored  the  northern  coast  of  the  North  American  continent  centuries  before  Columbus,, 

Leif'Erikson  was  a  Horse  sailor  and  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  European  to  set  foot  on  the  North  American 
continent.  Exactly  where  his  landing  took  place  Is  not  known. 

Hany  Norwegian  Americans  celebrate  this  day. 


FESTIVAL  OF  LIGHT  ' 

I 

December  13 

Festival  of  Light,  also  Known  as  St.  Lucia  Day,  marks  the  beginning  of  the  Christmas  season  In  Sweden  and  Swedish 
communities  throughout  the  world. 

'  The  origins  of  this  holiday  are  found  in  a  Christian  legend.  A  young  Christian  girl  living  in  Sicily  was  put  to  death 
after  being  blinded  for  remaining  loyal  to  Christianity.  When  the  Vikings  were  Christianized,  they  adopted  St.  Lucia, 
whose  name  means  light,  as  a  symbol  for  the  winter  solstice. 

Hany  Swedish  homes  celebrate  Lucia  Day  in  the  following  manner:  the  eldest  girl  dresses  in  a  white  gown  and  on  her 
head  is  a  crown  of  fresh  greens  topped  by  real  candles.  She  then  serves  coffee  ?nd  specially  prepared  buns  to  the 
t.^mily.  If  the  girl  has  younger  sisters,  they  also  dress  in  white,  but  without  the  crown,  and  accompany  their  sister. 
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FLAG  DAY 
June  ]k 


Flag  Day  conwoorates  the  day  the  first  United  States  flag  was  adopted' by  the  ]]]]  Continental  Congress. 

The  resolution  adopting  the  flag  said  that  the  flag  "should  be  thirteen  stripes  alternate  red  and  white,  and  the 
Union  be  thirteen  stars  white  in  a  field  representing  a  new  constellation", 

•As  states  were  added  to  the  Union,  a  decision  had  to  be  made  how  they  would  be  represented  on  the  flag. 

On  April  ii,  1818,  Congress  passed  the  Flag  Act.  This  act  set  the  number  of  stripes  at  thirteen  to  represent  the 
thirteen  original  colonies  and  for  each  new  state  admitted  a  star  would  be  added. 

Today,  the  flag  contai's  fifty  stars. 


HALLOWEEM 
October  31 


Halloween  customs  go  far  back  into  history.  To  ur|derstand  the  original  meaning  of  Halloween  it  is  necessary  to  know 
several  things. 
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First,  Halloween  means  hallowed,  or  holy  evening.  The  day  after  Halloween  has  been  a  Christian  holiday.  All  Saint's 
Day,  for  at  least  a  thousand  years,  thus  the  name  of  the  day  before. 

Second,  early  Celtics  believed  witches  had  magical  powers  on  this  evening,  They  believed  in  all  sorts  of  spirits, 
ghosts  and  that  the  forests  were  haunted  on  this  night. 

Third,  this  is  an  example  of  a  holiday  tied  to  harvest  time,  Apples  and  nuts  became  associated  with  Halloween  because 
of  their  abundance  at  this  time  of  the  year. 


IMDEPEMDENCE  DAY 
July  'i 


On  Ju^iji,  17?6,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  read  In  Philadelphia.  Ever  since  then,  July  k  has  been  the 


\ 


vbirthday  of  the  United  States. 


Th\  holiday  is  usually  marked  by  parades,  picnics  and  fireworks.  Speeches  made  by  our  politicians  remind  us  of  the 
ideals  stated  in  t!  e  Declaration.  It  is  a  legal  holiday  in  every  state  of  the  Union. 


INTERNATIONAL  CHILDREN'S  BOOK  DAY 
April  2 

April  2  is  the  birthday  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen.  Since  Andersen  is  best  known  for  his  fairy  tales,  the  International 
Board  on  Books  for  Youth  have  chosen  this  day  as  being  suitable  for  celebrating  children's  books. 

One  .ay  in  wnlch  .his  day  Is  celebrated  in  the  United  States,  is  by  planning  exhibits  featuring  children's  books  from 
many  countries,  in  many  languages, 


mimm  day 

June  II 

Kamehameha  Day  honors  the  Hawaiian  King  who  united  the  islands  into  a  single  kingdom.  This  was  accomplished  in  1810. 
It  is  a  legal  holiday  in  Hawaii. 

A  statue  of  King  Kaoiehameha  is  ^aped  with  long  leis  of  yellow  plumeria  and  oiaile  vines.  This  statue  is  opposite 
the  lolani  Palace,  the  former  home  of  Hawaii's  monarchs  and  now  the  state  capitol  of  Hawaii.  There  is  also  a  parade 
and  other  celebrations  s"ch  as  luaus  held  on  all  the  islands. 


HARTIN  LUTHER  KING,  JR.'S  BIRTHDAY 
January  15 

Hartm  Luther  King,  Jr.  was  bor.  on  January  15,  1?25  in  Atlanta,  Georgia.  He  was  to  bemie  one  of  the  »st  powerful 
and  respected  leaders  of  tl.  Black  Civil  nights  movenent. 

Nartin  Luther  King,  Jr.  was  educated  at  the  Mlanta  Oniversity  Laboratory  High  School  and  entered  Horehouse  CoU^^^^^ 
n        ,t  the  age  of  15.  Puring  his  first  year  at  Hor.nouse,  King  read  H^nry  David  Thoreau's  essay  to  Civil  Disobedience. 


Thorcau's  foncept  of  non-violent  resistance  made  a  deep  impact  on  King  and  he  was  to  later  incorporate  tliis  concept 
into  his  civil  rights  work,  King  eventually  was  awarded  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  theology  in  1955. 

He  first  u<n^  to  national  prominence  during  the  Montgomery  bus  boycott  of  1955.  As  a  leader  of  the  boycott  Dr.  King 
wa's  arrested  and  found  guilty  of  violating  a  state  anti-labor  law.  But  on  November 't,  1956  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  bus  segregation  in  Hontgomery  was  unconstitutional. 

In  1957,  Dr.  King  organized  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference.  It  was  from  this  base  that  Or.  King 
continued  to  fight  for  the  civil  rights  of  Black  people  by  walking  picket  lines,  engaging  in  sit-in  demonstrations, 
occupying  jail  cells  and  suffering  considerable  humiliation. 
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On  August  28,  19^3  he  organized  and  led  the  largest  protest  march  in  United  States  history.  Known  as'the  "Harch  on 
Washington"  (O.C),  more  than  200,000  Americans  of  all  races  and  creeds  came  to  Washington  and  marched  from  the 
Washington  Monunent  to  the  Lincoln  Meoiorial  singing  "We  Shall  Overcome".  King  made  his  famous  "I  have  a  dream" 
spe'ech  thai  day. 

Dr.  King  was  chosen  as  Time  magazines'  I963  Man  of  the  Year  and  in  \%k  he  was  awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  at  the 
age  of  35. 

On  April  k,  1968,  the  Reverend  Dr,  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  was  assassinated  while  in  Memphis,  Tennessee  supporting 
the  Black  garbage  workers  who  were  on  strike. 


LABOR  DAY 
First  Honday  in  September  ' 

Labor  Day  honors  men  and  women  who  work  in  all  types  of  jobs.  It  was  started  in  1882  by  Peter  J.  McGuire.  Mr.  HcGuire 
was  ^resident  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters.  New  York  City  held  the  first  Labor  Day  parade  and  celebration 
on  September  5,  1882.  By  I89'i,  all  states  celebrated  Labor  Day  as  a  national  holiday. 

Labor  leaders  and  politicians  usually  give  speeches  this  day  praising  working  men  and  women  and. their  contributions 
to  the  nation. 


LAW  DAY 
Hay  1 

President  Dwight  D.\Eisenhower  instituted  Law  Day  on  Hayl,  1958  at  the  urging  of  the  American  Bar  Association.  The 


purpose  of  the  day  is  to  focus  on  t\)t  role  of  law  in  the  United  States.  According  to  the  American  Bar  Association, 
its'educational  and  patriotic  purposes  are; 

"to  foster  respect  for  law;  to  increase  public  understanding  of  the  place  of  law  in  American  life;  to 
point  up  the  contrast  between  freedom  under  law  in  the  United  States  and  governmental  tyranny  under 
coininunism." 

Law  Day  became  official  nationwide  in  1961.  Across  the  nation,  Bar  Associations  have  sponsored  Law  Day  programs  of 
various  kinds  to  acknowledge  this  day. 


LEI  DAY 
hy  1 


When  Hawaii  had  royal  families,  there  was  an  official  lei-maker.  This  person  was  responsible  for  making  the  leis 
worn  by  members  of  the  royal  families.  The  lei-maker  was  an  important  figure  because  songs  and  chants  were  written 
about  the  royal  lei  makers. 

On  May  I  in  Hawaii,  a  contest  is  held  to  determine  the  best  leis.  There  are  different  categories  of  judging  because 
•leis  can  be  made  hm  various  types  of  flowers  and  other  materials.  Somo.  leis  are  made  from  feathers  or  shells  as 
well  as  various  flowers.  There  are  also  leis  made  from  Hole  Koa  seeds. 

Hany  people  in  Hawaii  wear  leis  to  school  and  work  on  Hay  1. 


LINCOLN' 


Februa-y  12 


Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  sixteenth  President  of  the  Unitec  States,  He  was  bon  in  a  Kentucky  ca'.in  in  I809.  At  the 
age  of  seven  he  moved  with  his  family  to  Indiana  and  fror  tlieri  b  Illinois  where  the  family  Ei^tled. 

There  are  many  anecdotes  about  Lincoln's  life  as  a  boy  g,:wii,c  '  during  pioneer  times. 

Lincoln  eventually  became  a  lawyer  and  representative  to      ess  from  the  slate  of  Ulir      He  was  a  powerful 
speaker,  using  plain  and  forceful  language. 

When  Lincoln  was  elected  to  the  Presidency  in  1^60,  the  Souli,  seceded  from  the  Union  in  ic  ^.m  of  186'  t^'^.. 
began  the  Civil  War  of  the  United  States, 
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A  few  days  after  the  Civil  War  ended,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  assassinated.  His  memory  of  greatness  has  been  honored  by 
celebrating  his  birthday. 


1 

LUNAR  NEW  YEAR 
Varies 


The  Lunar  New  Year,  popularly  known  as  Chinese  New  Year,  varies  from  year  to  year,  but  usually  falls  between  January 
21  and  February  I9. 

Preparation  frr  the  New  Year  celebrations  begins  well  in  advance  of  the  actual  day  so  that  all  things  are  in  readiness 
to  welcome  the  New  Year. 

Houses  are  thoroughly  cleaned,  debts  repaid  and  homage  is  paid  to  various  household  gods.  New  clothes  are  worn  and 
children  received  gifts  known  as  li-see.  This  is  usually  a  gift  of  money  wrapped  in  red  paper  or  special  red  envelopes. 

This  festive  time  of  parades  with  firecrackers  and  a  dragon  da.ice  can  be  viewed  in  Chinese  communities  throughout  the 
United  States. 


HEHORIAL  DAY 
Last  Monday  in  May 


Traditionally,  Memorial  Day  was  celebrated  on  May  30.  It  is  a  day  when  we  remember  those  men  and  women  who  gave 
their  lives  in  defense  of  our  country  during  times  of  war. 

Another  name  sometimes  used  is  Decoration  Day.  It  is  so  called  because  many  families,  using  flowers  and/or  flags, 
decorate  the  graves  of  their  deceased. 

Mei^rial  Day  began  to  be  observed  before  the  end  of  the  Civil  War.  In  1868,  there  was  a  National  Memorial  Day  when 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  an  organization  of  Union  veterans,  held  a  ceremony  for  their  dead  comrades.  '  . 

Many  Southern  states  observe  a  Memorial  Day  called  the  Confederate  Memorial  Day,  in  memory  of  those  soldiers >who 
fought  for  the  Confederacy.  The  dates  for  this  day  vary  among  the  states. 
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MEXICAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
September 


Mexico  borders  the  southKestern  part  of  the  United  States.  There  are  approximately  five  ml  ion -Hex. can  Americans 
who  were  born  and  li.e  in  ^he  United  States.  Many  of  these  Mexican  Americans  retain  o>uch  o  thjir  ancestors  Mexican 
c  Itural  heritage.  I  .any  Mexican  American  cooi^unities  this  day  is  marked  with  parades  and  other  types.of  festive 


age 

activities. 


The  celebration  .,arLs  m  da,  Father  Higuel  Hidalgo  y  Costilla  iss.ed  his  historic  "Grito  de  Dolores"  (Cr,  of  Dolores) 
to  begin  the  Mexican  revolt  from  Spanish  rule  in  I8IO. 

Although  Father  Hidalgo  and  his  ,aen  were  defeated  and  executed  on  August  1,  I8II,  Mexico  eventually  won  her  freedom 
from  Spain  in  1821. 


NEW  YEAR'S  DAY 
0 

January  I 


Throughout  the  history  of  the  world,  people  have  always  celebrated  the  coming  of  a  new  year.  But  the  when  and  how  of 
their  celebrations  differed. 

In  ancient  Egypt,  for  exanple,  the  new  year  celebration  coincided  with  the  beginning  of  the  flood  period  of  the  Nile. 
This  is  an  example  of  people  using  an  occurrence  in  nature  to  deteriome  their  new  year. 

Greeks  up  to  th.  5th  century  celebrated  the  new  year  at  the  winter  solstice  on  December  21.  During  the  early  mediaeval 
days,  most  Christian  peoples  celebrated  the  new  year  on  March  25,  which  signified  the  beginning  of  spring. 

Julius  Caesar  decided  the  new  year  should  begin  in  January.  This  ^nth  was  named  for  the  Roman  god.  JANUS,  the  god 
of  beginnings  and  endings,  openings  and  closings.  '■, 

The  Gregorian  calendar  was  introduced  by  Pope  Gregory  Xlll  and  was  adopted  by  all  Catholic  countries  in  1582  It  , 
cLgd  r^eS;:;  of  the  new  year  L  January  U  to  January  1.  It  was  adopted  about  1]00  by  Germany.  Denmark  and 
Sweden  and  by  England  in  1/52, 

other  c.lt.ral  groups  celebrate  a  new  year  on  calendars  different  fro«  the  Eregorian  calendar  Jhe  iewisb  «ew  Veer 
Hosh  Hashanab,  begins  in  either  September  or  October.  This  day  co-pe«orates  the  traditional  date  for  the  cre^Mon  of 
the  world.  The  "Jewish  naK  for  the  nonth  is  Tishri. 


The  Chinese  New  Year  is  based  on  a  lunar  calendar  and  falls  between  January  21  and  February  19. 

The  first  day  of  tlie  month  0/  Hpl<arraw  begins  the  huslim  new  year.  Since  the  huslim  new  year  uses  a  lunar  calendar 
consisting  of  35^1  days,  it  fluctuates  widely 'by  the  Western  calendar. 


iT.  PATRICK'S  m 
March  I? 


While  St.  Patrick  has  religious  connections  with.  Ireland,  Irish  of  every  religion  as  well  as  people  cf  other  ethnic 

backgrounds  celebrate  St.  Patrick's. Day.     ■         '  / 

/  ' 

The  Irish  ^ake  this  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  a  loved  person.  Shamrocks  are  worn  and  festivities  include  parades, 
dinners  and  cultural  programs. '  Large  St.  Patrick's  Day  parades  are  held. in  New  York  and  Boston. 


PATRIOTS'  DAY 
April  19 


Patriots'  Day  comnieiiiorates  the  day  the  American  Revolution  began  in  1/75  with  the  battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord. 
The  day  is  mostly  celebrated  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts. 

Hany  festivities  take  place  including  reenactments  of  the  Paul  Revere  and  William  Dawes  rides.  The  most  famous  ' 
activity  however,  is  the  Boston  Marathon,  which  has  been  an  annual  feature  since  I896.  The  26-mile  race  is  run  from 
the  town  of  Hopkinton  to  Boston.  Thousands  of  people  from  all  over  the  United  States  and  the  world  enter  this 
competition. 


PHILIPPINE  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
June  12 


The  Filipinos  consider  June  12  as  their  Independence  Day.  It  was  on  this  day  in  l3?8  when  General  Emilio  Aguinaldo, 
foremost  leader  of  the  ".evolution  against  Spain,  proclaimed  Philippine  independence  which  culminated  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  first  Phil,;  pine  Republic. 

(  0 


,,,..1  Su.«  w,.  at  -r-.i-.h  S,.in  J.rin,  ..I.  U«  of  Ih.  Philippine  tool.tio.  As  pari  of  the  «r  efforl 
,VI„,ral  f*.r,j.  0«»  J...royc:l  the  Sf^.h  A.ietic  Flee,  at  th.  Bettie  of  Han, la  Bay, 

„.  KU^'h.  S.pyl.lic  ^■h'..rt  liveJ,  l,o.=-r.  W:en  tl.  treaty  of  pea«  tlut  co„eleJ-.d  the  Spaoiih-terican  Uar 
'1;  0.  i'hMippInes  to  the  U:m.l  Stat=.  h,.a>,se  oeither  of  lhe«  two  oat.ons  recogp^ed  the 

ptjlilicdl  reality  of  the  n-v;  Republic.' 

.,,.,^„„,  „,,  ro  preserve  the  republic  that  the,  haJ  estahlished,  h>,t  A.«rican  ar.s 


orovai  led. 


0,  J,,,,     13!,^,  the  united  State,  finally  yrantcd  the  Philippines  the  independence  denied  half  a  century  before. 


PRLSIDENlS'  DAY 
Third  Monday  in  February 


p,.,,...,s'  D..  in^orpora^.s  George  Washington',  birthday  and  th.  .r,er.ry  of  all  who  have  served  as  Presiden  of  e 
1;;;;;;;:,!?     ■:':debrated  l  3rd  Honda:,-  in  February  as  a  federal  legal  holiday  by  an  act  of  Congress.  Abost 
all  .tales  observe  WashingtonS  Birthday  as  a  legal  holiday  on  this  date. 


PULASKI  DAY 
October  11 

Coen,  Casi.ir  Pela.ki  was  a  «fcer  of  the  Polish  nobility  wl«  fo.,ht  o„  the  side  of  the  colonists  d.rinn  tl,e  African 

Revolution. 

.,p„,„„  ,,,,      Polish  cavalry  so  impressed  Ceor,e  «ashinston  that  he  rcc-ended  that  PelasU 

be  given  a  comnand. 
died  two  days  later. 

Today,  nany  Polish-A«ricans  celenrato  PelasU  Bay  «ith  parades  ,nd  several  percent  »n».nts  to  Pelaski  can  be 
found'in  slates  east  of  tire  Nississippi  River. 
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JOSE  RIZAL  DAY 


Dcciifiibcr  ]0 

'-'^^  f^liitippincs^on  hi,:  13,  18^,1.  He  is  a  national  hero  of  ihe  Philippines  becauie  of  his 

-^r..uu  liic  Philippirii:  i^(;vcjli.iron  -ydinbL  Spain  in  l83b. 

'^•'^'"1      '-f'  '-'^  •■•"■io-t!o  anJ  educated  par.^nrb.  He  received  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  fro';i  Atenea.  Rizal  then 
itudi.j  1',  :.,ro>:  and  received  his  doctorate  degree.  While  in  Europe  he  published  his  first  novel  Noli  He  Tangere. 

Dr.  Rl'aI  ..as  involved  in  various  Filipino  freedom  groups  who  sought  Philippine  independence  from  Spain.   It  was' ■ 
f.cco.se  y  t-i:  ir.voiven'cnt  that  Dr.  Rizal  was  eventually  arrested,  tried  in  a  military  court,  found  guilty  of  crimes 
of  rcLcilijn  and  organizing  illicit  societies. 

Or;  i-j :v • : t: •■      Icjd,  Dr.  J>jbe  Rizal  .;as  L'/'^cutcii  uy  a  Spanish  firing  suqad  in  Manila. 

In  137'-  t'i  lit;  of  Seattle  renamed  the  12th  Avenue  South  Bridge  the  Di.  Jose  Rizal  Bridge  in  his  honor. 


SYTTENDE  HAI 
hay  17 


Hay  17  IS  Sons ti tut  ion  Day  in  Norway;  it  is  also  known  as  Norwegian  Independence  Day 

The  flor,.ecian  Constitution  was  adopted  on  May  17,  l8U  and  ev^'n  though  the  assembly  elected  a  King,  Sweden  forced 
his  abdication  and  made  Norway  subject  to  the  King  of  Sweden  until  1905. 

Norway's  national  hymn  was  adopted  in  l86'<  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution. 

Since  137^,  ^oth  the  Governor  of  Washington  State  and  the  Mayor  of  Seattle  have  signed  proclaniations  declaring  Hay 
17th,  Nor.vegian  Day.  Both  here  in  Seattle  and  in  other  cities  across  the  United  States  with  large  Norwegian  population 
parades  and  celebrations  mark  tne  day. 
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ihc  Uinat-  ll-,,  f^j:j-  O'ic:. oi*      l id'i^i'iuSc  and  otlior  SouihcDst  Asiar^  people,   ll  occurs  a[  ihc  sar,e  lirie 
ir;..  I'linciO  II',:.':  iuar.   h  ^"ci-*;;;  li'^i-  [nij  jas  oh'fM'ved  during  the  spring  wilh  llie  blobsofiiing  of  new 

flo>N':rs  and  a  chaficjc  in  the  j^aiher, 

'.-t  :!k'  CliineA:  tic-  ^-.'jr  l- !':'•::: ;      r^rcaraLion  cenu-i  .  -Aoml  cleaning      Ii0";u,  paying  hoinagu  to  th;:  I'vitchen 

jurir.u  the  fifbt  tliTi!-  dap  :iuliJav,  :)pecial  foods,  the  wearing  of  nt:\,  rloti.es  and  gift  giving  are  considered 
!'"/jrtcnt  aspects.  Ari  iiriii-aSLrarJ';  iifiportant  part  of  the  celebration  involves  the  preparation  for  the  first  visitor 

:jc:i  rtc.'.  year  is  givc.'i  an  aiii^jl  representation  a^  it  is  in  China. 


THAtlKSGiyiNG 
'rLh  Thursday  i^i'  Novenber 

i^r'^scJivin9  is  cclobrM."'!  or:  ir;i:  fourth  Ihi  ^sda"  in  flovenibor,  a  date  which  was  fixed     Prui/tdential  proclafnation, 

It  .::v.'L-'[]orates  the  survival  of  the  Piigri^'^  in  lo21.  The  voung  colony  had  alciost  cease^  to  exist  because  of  laCK 
of  ^"jQ-j  and  agri  '111 tu 'al  knovJedg"-. 

k:  -;iih  tlic  help  of^fiassasf  it,  [  ief  oi  the  Wairpanoag  Indians  and  his  people,  who  taught  the  Pilgrims  how  to 
Survive,  b^j  Ib21  the  ^ilgriais  had  '  ich  ,'or  wiiich  t  >  be  thankful, 

„,     ^  UfllTED  NATIONS  DAY 

October  2'i 


Oci  October  Ih,        iht  Unitctl  Hat  ions  Cliarttir  was  put  into  effect.  The  United  flationi  ii  a  body  made  up  of  l'i3 
countries  froiii  aiound  the  world.  As  new  countries  evolve,  they  may  also  becofiie  O.N.  nerkrs. 

The  purpose  of  the  United  Nations  is  l.  work  for  peace  throughout  the  world.  There  are  many  UN  committees  working  to  , 


jjDprove  the  health,  education  and  living  conditions  of  people  throughout  the  wrld. 
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SAIfJT  L'RHO'S  DAY 


llirch  \{y 


I  ' 


■  ,•,.„;;•;;  Y  '  ■     ^^^^-'"^^^'^  ^^^^^      t:.  first  n..  in  m,  ihy^  joining  ..rlicr 


VALEfJTINE'S  DAY 
F-bruary  I^i 

■i/a!tntInL''5  Day  is  an  txanipic  of  a  ckur.id  .vent  wi'h  uncertain 

^^dv,  ioirds  ciiob.  tt'ieir  .-at-  a:  im,  t''ie  wliich  was  t,ie  begir.rj-  of  spring. 

A'vtr.r  .yth  involves  men  .ith  tr.  I.st  na~,e  of  Valentine  who  becao;e  Ro-a^,  -artyrs  becaase  of  tneir  willingness  to 
t:ci:..  hoi-an  soldiers  secretly  ^arrv  ir,eir  s.veahearts. 

In  later  y.ars,  as  people  canK-  to  Send  r.essages  of  good  will  and  love  to  each  other  on  this  day,  these  nessaqes 
D'jcar.e  known  as  Valentines. 


VETERAI^S  DAY 
November  11 


Veterans  Day  on  Noveriber  11  has  ;.,!,■  been  celebrated  irce  ly^k,  when  President  f/ght  Eisenhower  proclaimed  it  as 
a  day  to  honor  all  veterans  frori  all  wars  in  which  U.S.  armed  serures  ..ave  teen  involved. 

Before  m,  fJoveniber  11  was  called  Arnistice  Day  and  it  commerroraud  the  end  of  .'orld  War  I  which  ended  on  the  llth 
day  of  the  llth  month  at  the  llth  hour. 
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WASHINGTON  ADMISSION  ^AY 
Novem'jcr  11 

••t".;r  11   io  albo  i '.r         'or  Wc;^:iiny  t:;n  Stale. 

'jIv  5,  !88i  j  coiist  i  Lurio'ii!  .r.^iv-.^t  ion  v.as  hulJ  to  v/rite  the  sLaLv  ...onsl  i  lut  ion.    This  v.ork  was  completed  by 
eiv.l  of  Augus:,'    0;i  OcLj:.'.:'-  :,  1::^  a  special  election  was  held  to  vot-e  on  the  new  constitution,  elect  state 
cialb,  and       cI«oosl'  d  t^t-ji-  Zbz^lol. 

const  i  tu:  ion  was  ^d-.>ptea,  £1 P.  rurry  .'3:;  elected  Governor  and  Olyinpia  was  chosen  as  the  slate  capital. 
1  on  Muv-ri-ber  11,  1383,  Wc-:-^  i '  gtor  btrcafrie  the  VZnd  state  of  the  Union. 


WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY 
February  22 

fir^.t  ^r.:sident  of  i!ie  "J-i:e:  ^.-.e-.c.  wds  born  on  this  day  In  1732.  Wlien  tlie  Arvierican  Revolution  was  imminent, 
Mn^^jton  beca:'ie  Coin-.d^der  :  r-  of  ire  Con :  i  i;enl.i  1  Arii.ie':.  a  post  he  held  for  eight  ye<jrs. 

er  his  ter-is  as  PresSdeni,  -vj i  ngton  ret'jrned  to  his  farm,  hount  Vernon,  in  Virginia.  'His  birthday  was  cele- 
t-d       a  holiday  while  he  ..a^  siiil  living, 

Cduital  of  the  United  States  a-^J  the  forty-second  state  bear  his  name. 


WOMEN'S  E(1UALITY  DAY 
August  26 

gust  26,  1920  was  the  date  that  ihe  19Lh  Amendment  went  into  etfec.    This  Amendment,  also  known  as  the  Susan  B. 
thony  Amendment  extended  voting  rights  to  women. 

1970,  on  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  19th  Amendment,  President  Nixon    esignated  August  26  as  Women's  Equality  Day. 

nv  wo'[ic?n'5  oroan  i  zat  i  ons  have  u5-.rd  the  day  since  1970  to  educate  .Ahers  regardifig  women's  issues,  including  in- 
rmation  on  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.  Qy 
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OTHER  CALENDARS 
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mi  ifi  am  [mm 


hi  Eastern  Orlhota 
riitian 


;;r  ediL^  arc  ti^M  on  trie  bregoriar 
Lhribllarb  .n-j  liic  Jylijo  calendar.  Keligiouicei 
be  thtlr  J.-;;!  idl^:idari  oo  M  to  base  t^eir  holidays  aod  events. 


tether  poiai ^CL'?  ir.  iniiid  thai  for  iome  riers  of  etiioic/cultural  groups  living 
in  the  'njior  dayb  of  celebrdtion  "idj  nut  be  llie  traditional  Wes' 

For  liic^e  re:;^-^  itiis  seciiun  entitled  "Ot^er  [dlendars"  to  been  i 


liie  |)ur^[)M:  i'.-i'  y^^'i^raiiiKj  llie^e  cabdar^  d  to  place 
10  vie'^  ih^::.   k-iag  con^jruent  to  ik  Gregorian  ca 

'1.  Hebrenr  Jewish  [alerniar 


Itndar^ii  to  place  tbiin  proper  perspecti\/e  and  not 


2.  Islamic  Calendar 

j,  Mdhist  Oays  (Note:  Ihere  is  no 'Wdbist  calendar" 


use 


'^''i''^^ ''^  lli^cal'^^istedcntlicLrcationwhidi 
' ' ' years  and  three  i^onths,  If  yuu  lii  to  tills  total 
i''-"'''  ■^■':j^rid[i -co:,       arrive  at  the  itewjear, 

^■"''f'''  N^''^  "'ear  i'lill  begin  o-i  Septei;iber  11.  Sicce  the  year  will 

'^'^''^'^'^^^•^^^^'M^^i  1581  add  the  latter  year  IjSl  to  which  totals  5^  Ihis 
^'=-■'5"'^^  -'-t'leJeiH^liyear. 

'^^^'^^''^r  '5  i'^'^^J   the  TO  ^^d  usually  contains  twelve  ronths: 


liiSdfl 

!,dr 
Siyan 


lishri 


different  faleodars. 


Shevai 

^'^1  ftdar 

iii  a  leap  year,  another  month  called  Adar  is  added,  Ihe  calendar  then  shows  an  I 
andanadarlL 

An  explanation  of  three  ^lajor  Jewish  festivals,  two  minor  holy  days  and  tlie'tivo  I 

i 

fioly  days  fo'lowi. 


3i 
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.wu';  'I  ;!,'!',■  ;  'li.  i;,  ;  -  : '.l  ■  i m  lii;:  i' 'I  iyiiiih  .  .jhifiJj; ,  :or,  j.o.Ni^iiii]  l(' N:)!'::!.  Ap;'^  ;ifui 

-*        :,i  '  ;i!n;        •«  !i        I'i  j  ^^j!:!  ljuhulljll      forn  .:^:.:rVC  /  •  .!jy  fiClijJl. 

'  .       '■:    ' ..     ,  ,  ■ ,     •■■:'!. ^rijinul  ;i.i[iifi':j!i;..\  .-./ij!  ii,!.         o;,'^>:jrj  1  by  iii:  jsjoci- 
!■:■:  'i  H^ii  !ii  jnr"^l0i>;ii:  liiiie^j  il  m^'  lia;,:  ucc;;  j  Mjriihj  lo^uivai  Oiily,  ojl  if" 

i  .      ./■'!        .  J':,  ■  l)/  '.ViiiO.i'  i'^s,  wli.j  Ciilui^rali  il  ill  cony;ij:'i:,)!"(i[ifia  of  i.i\ai'  J;l if,:rjncLi  h'^ir  li.e  /ak::  jI 

.,^,-,.:'.J  it;,  [[■■  ;•  jfid     Lrofiii  J^ws^      on  the  firn  ^riJ  second  i^vjnin^j  by  ^jll  oltij' 

.^y-;;-]!:'  I-,-/.  i;i  'Jii'         i,  'jfi'M^  :,pi'ci:il  'Jlsh^.^  syfiibo! i z  1  [vj  the  h-]ni.>hips  Oi"  ih?,  Isrjelilti?;  during  th.i; 

!!■,  •■|Vi):  :\\'':  Wi:  ii:)n-:ilivo  :) f  [n:i  LsoJu^,  the  i:>  recite;!,  iU\i\  praisi^  is  cjiven  for  tn- 

J'  li  .\         Of:l,  iwvaJ  iri.ji/oli)  r.ioy     e:jtun  tlirouynoul  tht:  pL'riocI  of  the  f'^islival,  in  ai^ry  o!' 

li-;       iliji  I'lt;:  J,,\.\,  fro;;i  cyypt,  hati  no  ti^ie  to  leavL'n  tliL^ir  bread.  Iradilion  also  requires  that 

's-'.  '.;t  ;J:;•:]^:1:  j'lJ  ;!iv!k'^^,  u'K.onti][:ii[iatd  by  i;-:c  :liir;;M  ihc  ri^st  of  the  year,  be  u^ed  throuyh- 

iil'ti-^'  0'  niih^  -  \\;\  Il  Fi'j^i  .,c!:br,iir(i  u'l  iW'  Uh  ol  tin'  nontii  .'^  svjfi  ii:;Mlly  col^hrjlcd  at  ific  I'lul 
;  M;^' ;)i  Jiii,: ,  i,!         f^r      Jjy  aiul  for  two  (Lr/s  i'l      ''i:i;,;)or^i.  ()rii)in:il  ly  cin  n(jri  jitlural 

'i.;!  (1  i;  br,;! 'v,         '  ./  .ir.iii:  iurv^st  (which  bjii.i;)  jI  '':p'/"-.^r),  jh:ivui;h  I'Ucr  :OH!i:ci..or:jU'j 

;:        J         I;-  b.,. ,^iJ:\'i,: ^  f'H.  Sinai, 

^IM'^  iH^  r^b^i^fl^Clbj  -  bni  oi'  ^h^:  dM:.:  aiiJ  iiioU  juvous  of  Jewish  holidays,  called  in  thf  Bible  the  Feast  or 
'"T^Tn^™"      ::fi^M  ■  Jl-I  by  'tv  iiubn:.^        Sukkoth  (flcb.  ^  booth).  Hit:  hoiiJ^i;  begin,  on  tiie  iiitri 
Jjv  .^1  lit^hri,  tb:'  se;:;nti:  i':onth  in      Ju;;!^!;  Ciilondar,  and  last.  For  nine  days  (^igbl  d:iys  in  hraol),  endiny 
i;i  ji^jiber  holiJa;,  Si  'hath  Torali  (bob.  -  rejoicing  of  the  law)^  of  inedieval  origin,  Siniialli  lurah  marks  the  3niiuai 
I  ifii:>rin^]         reading  of  the  Torab  and  tfie  inimediute  readiny  of  the  beginning  of  the  lorali.  Thus  the  cyctu 
•:fid^  jnJ  begins  again,  'he  Feast  of  fdhernacles,  which  marked  the  closing  of  the  harvest  season  'or  the  Jews 
of  ancient  Palestine,  is  today  celebrated  by  the  building  of  lightly  constructed  booths  in  nraory  of  the  wanderj-ngs 
in  llie  vuldernci^s.  Th::  roof  of  the  sukko  is  covered  with  vegetation  and  open  to  the  sun  but  has  more  shade  than 
lijbi.  The  booth  i,  decorated  with  vegetables^  fruits  and  leaves.,  Orthodox  Jews  take  their  fiieals  in  the  booth 
during  the  festival.  The  palm'  branch  (lulav)  and  citrus  fruit  (ethrog)  procession  performed  in  con>nction  with 
prayers  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  possibly  goes  back  to  the  harvest  festival  associated  with  the  holiday. 
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Jlli!:: '  Ij^-'l  f"5ii,ui  culcbraied  on  llie  \ki\i  of  Aciar,  ilic  bixth  month  in  [he  jtwisli  calendar 

iFebi-.jdry-rdrchl.  AcLorJino  lo  the  book  of  Eslhiir  (Esther  3.7;  5,2^^)  it  coimienio rated  the  deliverance  of  the 
Pttrbiar,  .■•.-.vs  frc;;i  a  (icni-ral  ;':dssacr,;  however,  the  festival  uiav  have  arisen  in  the  pagan  celebration  of  the  advent 
(j|  bpr'ng,  Altiiough  (iri-c.-'.id  by  a  Jay  of  fasting,  Purim  is  almost  cor.pletely  a  day  of  joy,  ciark-d  by  merry  making 
and  fciasiing,  Tiie  Book  of  Either  ib  read  in  the  synagogue.  Other  features  of  the  festival,  which  developed  in  ' 
Redicvo!  lir.es,  are  tlie  excliange  of  cjifts,  the  obligatory  giving  of  alms  lo  the  poor,  and  often  the  presentation 
of  Puri-  plavi.   In  IsrS'  ,  a  Furi;;-,  camivai  is  held. 


■  ^t;v;i^h  HiliJj/,  ihc  Festival  of  Lights,  the  Feast  of  Consecration,  or  the  Feast  of  the  naccabees; 
also  transl  itcratd  CHAUUKAH.  Hanukkot  is  Hebrew  for  "dedication".  According  to  tradition,  it  was  instituted 
bv  Judas  f^acidoeeb  and  his  brothers  in  165  B.C.  to  celebrate  the  dedication  of  the  new  altar  in  the  lemple  at 
Jeru-jjle--.  Tnrce  years  •.•arli-:.    '  'iocnu!,  [piphanes  (Antiochus  IV)  had  profaned  the  Temple  at  Jerusaleni  when  he 
[nd  [0  force  the  Jews  to  ofiKr  .^crifices  to  heathen  deities.  The  festival  lasts  eight  days.  It  begins  on  the 
25tli  of  Kislev  which  frequently  falls  in  Oecembor.  Hanukkah  later  came  to  be  linked  also  with  a  (iiiraculous  cruse 
of  oil  that  burned  for  eight  ^lavs,   leading  to  the  practice  of  lighting  special  Hanukkah  candles,  one  the  first 
evening,  two  the  second  and  so  on.  The  eight-branched  candlestand  (menorah)  used  in  that  ceremony  is  a  frequent 
svfiibol  fur  the  hoi  i day. 


THE  JEWISH  HIGH  HOLY  DAYS 


RQSH  HA-SHAi'iAH  -  (Heb.  =  head  of  the  year)  The  Jewish  Hew  Year,  also  known  as  the  Feast  of  the  Trumpets,   It  is 
a  holy  day  second  in  solemnity  only  to  the  Day  of  Atonement  (Yom  Kippur).  It  is  observed  on  the  first  day  of  the 
seventh  rionth,  Tishri,  occurring  usually  in  September.  Rosh  Ha-Shanah  is  held  in  great  ri;verence  as  the  Day  of 
Judgment  (Yom  ha  Din),  the  beginning  of  the  10-day  period  concluding  with  Yoni  Kippur  and  known  as  the  "Days  of  Awe", 
during  whic|i:acccrding  to  tradition,  all  of  the  people  of  the  earth  pass  before  the  Lord  and  are  marked  in  the  "Book 
of  Life"  or  in  the  "Book  of  Death".  A  distinguishing  feature  of  the  New  Year  is  the  blowing  of  a  trumpet  (shofar- 
a  ram's  horn)  which  summons  Jews  to  their  penitential  observance. 

DAY  or  ATONEHCtIT  -  (Heb.  =  Yom  Kippur)  The  most  sacred  Hebrew  holy  day,  falling  at  the  end  of  September  or  the 
beginning  of  October  (on  the  lOth  day  of  the  seventh  month,  Tishri).  It  is  a  day  of  prayer  for  forgiveness  for 
bins  committed  during  the  year.  The  Jew?  gather  in  synagogues  on  the  Eve  of  Yom  Kippur,  when  the  fast  begins, 
and  return  the  following  mornini]  to  continue  confessing,  doing  penance  and  praying  for  forgiveness.  The  most 
soleinn  of  the  prayers,  Kol  Nidre,  is  chanted  on  the  eve  of  Yom  Kippur. 
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ALtNDAR 


II,  Ula,-ic  lunar  cal..aar  i.  tes.d  o„  a  ,..r  c.  Z'^  -      ^bo.t  II  days  shorter  ih^r.  the  solar  calend  r  ye. 
a    of  this,  the  holidays  liste.  helov,  cannot  I,  [      =n  a  solar  calendar  rather,    ey  fa    aho.t  II  days 
each  s.bse,.eat  olar  calendar  year,  T,  s  .     iar  rtes  a  full  c,cle  every  32i  years. 


earl  I '.'r 

The  calendar  dates  fron  Hohafiwed's  flight  to  Mecca  in  A.D.  j22. 
The  na.iies  of  the  Islanic  -onths  are; 


Hunarra'i 

ajab 

Safar 

jhaaban 

Rabi  1 

Ramadan 

Rabi'tl 

jhawwal 

Jur,ada  1 

Dhu-l-Quaada 

Junada  1 1 

Ohu-HHijja 

Three  wjor  Islamic  holidays  to  be  aware  of  are; 

10  AL-WA  (also  town  as  Id  al-K.rban)  "sacrificial  feast"  ■  h.slims  adopted  this  feast  da,  J™  P^'-'^'^;' 
away  to  the  poor. 

alms' tax,  he  should  pay  it  on  this  day  as  well, 
feasts,  and  games. 


t 

BUDDHIST  DA/S 


BIRTH  OF  THE  BUDDHA 
BODHI  DAY 


u.u  iMjjor  Buddlii^l  huiiddys  are  the  Birth  of  the  Buddha  and  Bodhi  Day.    However,  these  days 
■■•iy  'jc  cclcLraied  ;.y  iiiffurent  Buddhiit  sects  at  different  times, 

Many  ii.jfthfrr,  Abidii  couiitrio  wi'tn  Buddhist  followers  celebrate  the  Birth  of  the  Buddha  on 
"•-ril  S[h.   Ful  !o,.'L-ri  living  in  so'Jthern  countries  celebrate  it  on  the  full  moon  day  in 
-J;.    B'jl'ti  tfjjiiiuni  lidvc  bcrii  brought  to  the  United  State'). 

;oll'>/5  ii  ■>  brief  eA[)idn.vjon  of  the  meaning  of  the  Birth  of  the  Buddha  Day. 

.-ccurJiiig  to  BuJdhi-,1.  5cri|.tur.;s ,  the  inother  of  the  Buddha  was  traveling  to  the  ho-ne  of 
her  parents  when  ihe  time  of  her  di^livery  arrived.    She  and  her  attendants  slopped  to  rest 
I"  j  grove  ut  tr^cs  at  Luf'ibini.   A  bower  of  flowers  and  blossoming  branches  was  erected 
la  shelter  ihe  iiioiher  while  she  gave  birth.   The  legend  stales  that  a  light  rain  fell,  ; 
washing  the  newborn  infant. 

Japanese  Buddhists  celebrate  April  8  as  the  Birth  of  the  Buddha  and  refer  to  it  as  Hana 
Hatsuri  or  Flower  Festival.   A  small  shrine  is  constructed  and  conipletely  covered  with 
fresh  flower^.    Inside  the  shrine  is  a  statue  of  the  infant  Buddha  standing  in  a  brass 
babin  of  sweet  herb  tea.    During  the  festival,  children  and  adults  of  the  temple  pour  dippers 
of  sweet  tea  over  the  head  of  the  image,  symbol'zing  the  cleansing  rain  in  Lumbini  garden. 

Bodhi  Day  is  another  major  holiday  which  is  usually  celebrated  on  December  8,  but  may  be 
celebrated  at  a  later  time  by  some  Buddhist  sects.    It  was  on  this  day  that  the  Prince 
born  on  April  8  attained  Enlightenment,  thus  becoming  a  Buddha,   The  word  "Bodhi"  means 
"Enrightenment". 


SUGGESTED     C  L  A  S  S  R  0  0  H  ACTIVITIES 

j  ^  • 

RESOURCES 

li'iDEX     OF     HOLIDAYS     AND  EVENTS 

INDEX     OF     PERSONALITIES  BY 
SUBJECT  CLASSIFICATION 
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SUGGESTED  CLASSROOM  ACTiyiTIES 


I 


This  sectior-  'r^  ircludcd  for  ihe  purpose  of  sharing  ways  in  which  the  calendar  can  be  utilized  in  the  school. 
It  is  also  6'j:.;t-.td  ihdt  individuals  b'.'yin  to  develop  a  file  of  materials  related  to  ethnic/cultural  groups 
and  events,  y;:!;  :Mrioiic  and  ethnic.  Newspapers,  magazines,  museums  or  special  exhibit  printed  materlai  are 
good  iOurv.c;.  "  "i 

How  to  Use      Ldlcndar  on  a  School  yide  Basis 

1.  List  na-ic  jf  :erionality/event 'and  corresponding  information  in  the  daily  bulletin. 

'2.  Use  the  scnooi  inter-coni  system  to  announce  name  of  personality/event  of  the  day. 

3.  Have  a  :;':crc',t  class(es)  be  responsiblf  each  month  for  developing  a  large  calendar  in  a  prominent  place 
in  tne  school  ic.g..  Room  /  month  of  February;  ^ith  grades,  -  month  of  November)  ; 

k.  OrijarMzc  r.i  :iaff  irito  committees  to  plan  and  prepare  for  a  specific  event  or  series  of  events  related  by 
etniiic/cUtural  group,  season,  subject  area  (e.g.  music,  art,  literature,  science),  The  comittee  would 
be  resDuriiiole  for  securing  resources  to  be  used  by  the  entire  staff. 

How  to  Use  the  Calendar  as  a  Guide  for  Creating  a  ^fiore  Hulti-Ethnic  Classroom  Climate 
Bulletin  Board  Suggestions 

Perpetual  CaUnaarb  -  ■  , 

1)  Using  yarn,  outline  seven  days  and  five  weeks  (to  accomodate  all  months). 

2)  Write  tne  names  of  the  months  and  days  on  strips  and  staple  them  to  the  right  places  on  the  calendar 
for". 

3)  Select  ari  appropriate  symbol  for  each  month  (example:  April  -  flowers;  June  -  flags). 

k)  Using  the  calendar,  write  in  the  date,  the  event  and/or  personality  on  each  cut-out  symbol. 
5)  Fill  in  the  whole  calendar  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  or  fill  it  in  on  a  daily  basis. 

Hanipulative  Oul letin  Boards  ■  ''l 

I)  Personality  Bulletin  Board  Contest 

a.  Select  a  personality  and  write  up  general  questions  whose  answers  would  be  clues  to  the  identity 
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J.        ,,,,,,        artifacts  fro,,  h«  to  share.  This  is  a  good  ti»e  for  learning  abort  respect  and 

care  of  artifacts  and  fanily  treasures. 


,1.  ,.rso:,alIlics  for  the  ™th  a.d  select  the  n«s  of  a.,  persons  connected  «ith  a  featured 

topic  ot  blLidy  (c.g,  music,  poetry,  art). 
2)  For  each  personality  selected,  prepare  a  presentation  .hich  would  include  the  following:  • 

„,   ifu.  line  Dcrlud     [his  person's  life, 
b.   the  persunS  ethnic  background  or  roots. 

..ik-ri'  hc'bh-::  iivJ  or  live^, 
,1    ,o::.eof  the  factors  in  ii'e  that  influenced  his/her  work. 

a.  researcher  .ight  find  which  would  appropriately  personalize  this  person 
til  the  particular  audience. 
,    description  of  the  person's  «ork  and  the  contribution  it  has  r,,ade  to  oor  lives. 
),        ,,ropn„..  .,nd  „.,aiUble,  present  selected  examples  of  the  person's  «rk,  pointing  out  specfrc 
thinqs  [<j  listen  to  or  look  for  such  as; 

^       ,,,,,  -  ,t,le,  lyrics,  different  instruments,  tonal  quality,  rhythm. 

I,.    1,,  ,r!  •  ru'i'iu':^  u.ed,  Stibiec!  .r  themes  portrayed. 
,     ia  lilerctui-e-  style,  use  ol  dialect,  for,  theoies. 
,  of  the  person's  work  .e  not  ava,  able  or  do  not  l.d  themselves  to  showin,  the  follow., 

,,|,j,s,ions  (iiiyhi  be  used  to  recoqnize  his/her  work; 

ai.,,.,  and  encourage  the  reading  of  any  printed  material  that  tells  about  this  person  0^ 

kind  of  work  he/she  did. 
.,how  appropriate  films  on  the  subject, 
do  a  play  about  the  person's  life. 
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Hoiv  lo  Usf  the  Even  Is  tjnd  Hoi  i  day  Li  si  ings 

1)  Look  through  the  month  for  any  special  days  or  events  to  feature. 

2)  For  each  event  selected,  prepare  a  presentation  which  would  include  the  Following: 


s,  hi stori cal  background  of  the  event, 

b.  if  it  is  an  ethnic  or  cultural  event,  information  about  the  particular  ethnic  or  culture  group. 

c.  any  audio-visual  [iiaterial,  books,  pictures,  music  related  to  the  event. 

3)    The  content  of  subject  area  lessons  should  include  information  about  the  event  or  should  use  the 
event  as  a  theme,  for  example: 

a.  Language  Arts  -  St.  Patrick's  Day  -  class  might  do  a  study  of  Irish  poets  or  poetry. 

b.  Science  -  \/alentine's  Day  -  class  might  study  the  heart  and  its  function  in  the  human  body. 

c.  Reading  -  Children's  Day  -  use  the  school  library  to  find  books  and  stories  written  by  Japanese 


Arierican  authors. 


k)    Special  art,  drama,  n^usic  activities  related  to  the  event  could  be  planned. 
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RESOURCES 


THE  FOLLOWING  RESOURCES  ARE  -.VAILABLE  AT  THE  TEACHER  RESOURCE  CENTER,  MARSHALL  CURRICULUM  CENTER. 

7* 

Burneft,  Bernice.    The  Firsi  Book  of  Holidays.    New  York:    Franklin  Watts,  Inc.,  197^.    (Reference  only) 

Je  Paoldjornie,    Things  to  ^-.c%c  and  Do  for  Valentine's  Day.    New  York:    Frankl  i  n  Watts,  1976.     (Reference  only) 

Joseph/joan.    Folk  Toys  Around  the  World.    New  York:    Parents'  Magazine  Press,  1972.    (Circulating  title) 

Gibbons,  Gail.    Things  to  Kake  and  Do  for  Columbus  Day.    New  York:    Frankl  in  Watts,  1977.    (Reference  only) 

Gibbons ,  Gai 1 .    Tilings  to  Make  and  Do  for  Halloween.    New  York:    Frankl  i n  Watts ,  1 976 .     (Reference  on  1  y) 

Crunfeld,  Frederic,  ed.    Garies  of  the  World.    New  York:    Ballantine  Books,  1975.    (Reference  only) 

Hatch,  Jane  M.    The  American  Book  of  Days.    New  York:    The  H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  1978.    (Circulating  title) 

Lerner  Ethnic  Studies  Library 

Series  of  2^  books  ^hich  survey  the  background,  immigration,  and  American  history  of  different  national, 
social,  religious  and  ethnic  groups  that  make  up  the  American  population.     (Circulating  titles) 


OTHER  RESOURCES  AVAILABLE  FROH  TEACHER  RESOURCE  CENTER  (all  materials  circulate) 

listructionjl  Aid  Kits:      Christopher  Columbus 

Abrana.Ti  t  jncol  n 
George  Washingron 

Asian  American  Heritage  Posters 

Silver  Burdett  Holidays  and  Special  Occasions  Picture  Packets 
20th  Century  American  Wonen 
20th  Century  Black  Personalities 
20th  Century  Hispanic  Personalities 


Records :    Bowmar  Folksong  Series 
Folk  Songs  of: 
,   The  Arab  World 
1 srael 
The  U.S.A. 
Canada 


Our  Paci  f ic  Neighbors 
California  and  the  Old  West 
Latin  America 

Children's  Songs  of  Mexico 


Music  of  the  Black  Man  in  America, 

Part  One  and  Two 
North  American  Indian  Songs 


Activi  ty  Boxes:    Creative  Holidays:    100  Unusual  Holiday  Ideas 
American  Dream  Activity  Cards 
Ki  t  I      My  Ancestors  are  from: 

Everywhere  (U.S.A.)  Set  A 
Mexico 
Japan 
Africa 
Polynesia 


My  Ancestors  are  Called  American' I ndians 
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liUl  Ancestors  are  from:  Kit  Mi    My,  Ancestors  are  from: 

Everywht:re  (U.S.A.)  Set  B  Greece  and  the  Balkans 

Italy  The  Middle.East 

Russia  Scandinavia 

The  Caribbean.  South ^America 

Australia  and  Canada  Southeast  Asia 

Cnina  '     Spain  and  Portugal 

My  Ancestors  are  Jewish  Poland,  Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia 


propriaie  naterials  will  be  continually  added  to  the  TRC  collect 


ion. 


e  Central  Library  of  Audio-Visual  Teaching  Materials,  both  elementary  and  secondary,  should  be  reviewed  for 
rther  resources. 

E  FOLLOWING  BiBLIOGRAPHY  REPRESENTS  A  PARTIAL  LIST^OF  BOOKS  AVAILABLE  FROM  THE  SEATTLE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY"  AND  ITS 
ANCH  LIBRARIES. 

''th,  Edna.    Hearts,  Cupids,  and  Red  Roses:    The  Story  of  the  Valentine  Symbols.    New  York:    Seabury  Press.  197^. 
rnott,  Bernice.    The  First  Book  of  Hoi  idays.    Uev^  York:    Frank! in  Watts.    TgTf  (rev.  ed.). 
le,  Ann.    A  Pumpkin  in  a  Pear  Tree.    Boston:    Little,  Brown  and  Company.  1976. 
rnigan,  Adeline.    Holiday  Ring.    Chicago:    Albert  Whitman  and  Company.  1975. 

ankson,  Car^  E.    Crafts  Activities:    Featuring  65  Holiday  Ideas.    West  Nyack,  New  York:    Parker  Publishing  Company. 

1970.  ^ 
tch,  Jane  M.    The  American  Book  of  Days  (3rd  edition).    New  York:    H.  W,  Wilson  Company.  1978. 
lies,  Rabbits,  and  Painted  Eggs:    The  Story  of  the  Easter  Symbols.    New  York:    Seabury  Press.  197a. 
nning-Sandero,  Ruth.    Festivals.    New  York:    E.  F.  Dutton  Company.  1973. 
S5,  Laura.    Hci  iday  Puppets.    New  York:  '  Loth rop,  " Lee  and  Shepard.  197^. 

Itler,  Helen  R.    Holiday  Gifts,  Favors  and  Decorations  That  You  Can  Make.    New  York:    Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shepard.  197 
dor,  Tasha.    A  Time  to  Keep:    The  Tasha  Tudor  Book  of  Holidays.    Chicago:    Rand  McNally.  1977. 
rmeer,  JackieT    The  Little  Kid's  Four  Seasons  Craft  Book  (1st  edition).    New  York:    Taplinger  Publishing  Company. 
197^. 

tches,  Pumpkins,  and  Grinning  Ghosts:    The  Story  of  the  Hallov/een  Symbols.    New  York:    Seabury  Press.  1972. 
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INDEX  OF  HOLIDAYS  AND  EVENTS 


A 

-American  History  Month,  p.  28 
i can  I ndian  Day ,  p.  28 
ony,  Susan  B.  Day,  p.  28 
>r  Day,  p.  29 


B 

:ille  DoY,  p.  25 
I  of  Rights  Day,  p.  30 
5'  Day,  p.  30 
therhood  Week,  p.  30 

C 

adian  Thanksgiving  Day , 'p.  31 

Idren's  Day  ,  p.  31 

nese  New  Year.    See  Lunar  New  Year 

CO  de  Mayo,  p.  31 

izenship  Day ,  p..  32 

umbus  Day,  p.  32 

D  . 

Is'  Day,  p.  33 

E 

iter,  p.  33 

ikson,  Leif,  Day,  p.  3^ 
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Festival  of  Light,  p. 
Flag  Day»  p.  55 


3^ 


Girls*  Day.    See  Dolls'  Day 

H 

Halloween,  p.  35 

I 


Independence  Day,  p.  35 

International  Children's  Book  Day,  p.  36 

J 


K 


Kamehameha  Day,  p.  3^ 

King,  Martin  Luther,  Jr.  Day,  p.  36 

L 

^  .      (  ■ 

Labor  \pay,  p.  37 
Law  DaV,  p.  37 
Lei  Day\  p.  38 
LincolnV-B.irthday ,  p.  38 
Lunar  New  Year,  p.  39 
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Memorial  Day,  p.  39 

Mexican  Independence  Day,  p.  kO 


N 


New  Year's  Day,  p.  ^0 


0 


United  Nations  Day,  p. 
Urho's,  St. ,  p. 


Va 1 ent  i  ne ' s  Day,  p .  ^5 
Veterans  Day,  p.  ^5 


Patrick,  St . ,  Day,  p.  k] 
Patriot 's  Day ,  p.  h] 
Philippine   Independence  Day,  p.  k] 
Pres  i  dents Day  ,    p.   1^2  .^.^ 
Pulaski  Day,   p.  k2 


Ri zal ,  Jose  Day,  p. 


Sy t tende  Ma  i  ^  p.  ^3 


R 


T  7 


Washington  Admission  Day,  p. 
Washington's  Birthday,  p.  /j6 
Women's  Equality  Day^    p.  l^d 


let  ,  p. 

Thanksg i  V ijng  *  Day  ,  p. 
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HISTORICAL  FIGURE 


Aih]  8 

Nov  'I 
\r[)  JO 


July  2^* 
Oct  2b 
Aihj  / 
Nov  30 

Oct  1 

Hdy  3 
SopL  7 
Fcl)  21 
Dec  1  1 
Mjr  19 
Sep  I  2 
Fob  2  5 

Oct  8 
Har  17 

Dec  6 
5opl  2^ 

Oct  8 
April  10 
Feb  10 
Dec  1^ 
Aug  16 


A I  i  L  e  Bco^'jd  Ddv  i  b  Sept  1  0 

Chief  Jobeph  Sept  21 

Lebchi  Feb  19 

Jul  iette  Lo\^^  Oct  31 

Molly  Pi  tcher  Oct  13 

Puul  Revere  Jan  1 

Betsy  Ross  Jan  1 

Sacajawea  Dec  20 

Chief  Seal th  June  7 


INVENTION 

Alexander  Graham  Bell  Mar  3 

Thomas  Edison  Feb  W 

Benjamin  FrankI in  Jan  1? 


JOURNALISM 


Joan  Louise  Hansen  Feb  2 

Adolph  Simon  Ochs  Har  12 

Joseph  Pul  i  tzer  Apr! I  10 

Geraldo  Rivera  July  3 

Will  Rogers  Nov  k 

Eric  Sevareid  Nov  26 

Gloria  Steinem  Har  25 

Ida  Tarbel 1  Nov  5 
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Langston  Hughes 

Feb  1 

Maxine  Hong  Kingston 

Oct  27 

Enma  Lazarus 

July  22 

Henry  Longfellow 

Feb  27 

Amy  Lowel 1 

Feb  : 

Edgar  Al len  Poe 

Jan  19 

Edna  St.  Vincent  Mil  lay 

Feb  22 

Carl  Sandburg 

Jan  6 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe 

June  1^ 

Yoshiko  Uchida 

Nov  2h 

Wal t  Whi  tman 

May  31 

Laura  ingal Is  Wi Ider 

Feb  7 

MEDICINE/HEALTH 


Clara  Barton 

Dec  1^ 

Dorothea  Dix 

April  h 

Thomas  Dooley 

Jan  1^ 

Charles  R.  Drew 

June  3 

Mary  Mahoney 

April  16 

Florence  Sabin 

Nov  9 

Margaret  Sanger 

Sept  1^ 

Lillian  Wald 

Mar  10 

Marie  E.  Zakrszewska 

Sept  29 

MILITARY 

Daniel  James,  Jr. 
Robert  E.  Lee 
Doug  las  MacArthu  r 
Horacio  Rivero 


Feb  11 
Jan  19 

Jan  .26 
May  16 
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\  Hel Iman 
Wendell  Holmes 


June  20 
Aug  29 


Robert  E.  Lee 
Douglas  MacArthur 
Horacio  Rivero 


Jan  19 
Jan  .26 
May  16 


The  official  ending  of  the  holidays  is  nhe  Feast  of  Lanterns,  celebrated 
he  15th  of  the  first  month.    The  coluL"ful  and  elaborate  lanterns  are  hung 
household  doors  to  attract  prosperity  and  longevity. 
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WOMEN'S  RIGHTS 


Bella  Abzug  ^^^^ 
Jane  Addains  ^^P^  6 

Susan  3.   Anthuny  '  ^  5 

Carrie  Chapman  Catt  9 
Abiga  i 1   Dun  iway 

Lucretia  Mott  ^ 
Carmen  Rosa  Maymi  ^7 
Ernestine  L,   Rose  - 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  ^^^^ 
Gloria  Sleinem  ^5 
Lucy  Stone  '^^^   ^  ^ 
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Preface 

This  booklet  contains  background  information  and  classroom  activities 
about  a  specific  ethnic  holiday.     The  booklet  was  prepared  under  the 
supervision  or   the  Multi-Ethnic  Curriculum  Office. 

The  information  and  activities  are  intended  to  acquaint  teachers  and 
students  wi'th  just  one  aspect  of  a  particular  ethnic  people's  culture. 
It  should  by  no  means  be  considered  a  complete  or  definitive  expianatic 
about  these  ethnic  people,  theiV  history,  or  their  culture. 

Please  be  sure  to  review. all   the  material   before  engaging  students  in 
the  activities.     A  careful  examination  of  the  resources  and  activities 
should  assist  the  teacher  in  integrating  ethnic  information  throughout 
the  course  of  study  during  the  school  year. 

Sharon  L.  Green,  Coordinator 
Multi-Ethnic  Curriculum 
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CHINESE  NEW  YI-1\R 


F.  LL'N'.-VR  NEW  \LAR 

Chinese  New  Year  is  computed  on  a  lunar  calendar.     The  lunar  year  has 
-  ^.^ys  and  12  lunar  months,  about  half  of  the  months  have  30  days  and 
e  other  half  29.     To  make  the  nionths  correspond  with  the  months  of  the 
mets,  a  13th  month  is  inserted  every  two  or  three  years  and  two  months  are 
lijc  every  five  years.     The  New  Year  begins  on  the  20th  day  of  the  first 
)n  and  :r.ay  fall  anywhere  from  January  to  March.     It  arrives  with  the 
^nd  :^ev-  noon  after   rhr  .--inter  solstice   (the  shortest  day  of  the  year). 


iw.'lve  anin^als  and  :  ive  elements  are  assigned  to  the  12  cycle  years 
i.'   lunar  calendar.     r'or  example: 


tern  Ca  lendar 

:  7 1 

1  \^  7  ■> 

:  V 

197  3 
1  '976 
1    /"  7 

1979 
i  980 
:  9r;l 
:9n2 


Symbolic  Animal 

Boar 

Rat 

Ox 

Tiger 

Hare 

D  r  a  i;  o  n 

Serpent 

Horse 

Ram 

Monkey 

Rooster 

Dog 


Element 

metal 
wood 
wood 
earth* 


Lunar  Cal . 

4669 
4670 
4671 
4672 
4673 
4674 
4675 
4676 
4677 
4678 
4679 
4680 


'AL: 


ar«.-   :  Lrtj ,  water 


prr  [.ar-iL  ions  i)L'^.in   in  advance  anci   festivities  lasted  a  full 
D.iv,    irom  new  moon  to   full  moon.     Weeks  before  the 


t  li  -ill.  if  :i.'W  ittar  ^  .v..  r  ,     .  -  ^     

tr,   villa,'/-.  l)urithMJ  with  housec  leaning  activity,  befitting  the  time  of 


!1« 


I 


Viii.lf^'      .J  ^^w..  ^ 

M»Mi   in  m.isks  and  warrior  costumes  symbolically  chased  pestilence 
t.  nt    till,  ti.wn.     A  vlllaKer,  ^.^irbed  as  a  :';orcerer,   ran  through  the  streets 
th  ,m  ax   hi  hand,  driving  out  cvl.1  spirits.     All  debts  were  to  be  settled 
:  (,r*.   .  lu-  old  yrai    .^nded.     This   is  to   insure  the  saving  of  face  for  the 
:r()'^'*'r'  -irid   f.  ^  hring  yond   fortune  to  him  and  his   family  during  the  coming 


I  r 


Anoth.T  -wstMin  uf  t.lu>  n*'W  year  i^J  the  dragon  and  lion  dance  accompanied 
...  •,.)tiiitl>  n\    I  1  r.'cracker«i  and  drum  beats.     Tha  dragon  and   the  lion  are 


.[1  d  1  'ipr  1  1  er 'i 


and   symbolize   the  Y/ing   force  meaning  good.  Noisemakers 


h    i-i  tin-  drum.   ^'.onK,   cymbals,    t  i  ret:  r  acker  s ,   are   for  the  purpose  of 
tijSjfiii-   t  !>♦•  Vlnv,   t'or('»'s  which  are  considered  bad. 

I;,..  ara.vMi  f>r-   \  iou    is  stoft^d  at   Lhe   iamilv  association  or  fraternal 
!1  !:,i(  h  vrar   /ouru;  nu'ti  are   trained   to  prprtray  Lhe  agih^  quick-footed 

,5   /ra.w.pil    I  Inn  <ir  dra^'.on.      i  Iiey  must  pretend   they  are  waking  from  a 
.,r  '  .  hlb^Tnat.  I'.u.     As   f;he  gongs  and  other  noisemakers  sound,  and  fire- 
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crackers  blister  about  him,   he  stirs  from  his  home,  and  moves  out  to  wish 
the  people,   their  families  and  businesses  a  happy  and  prosperous  new  year. 
With  his  performance,  a  task  of  collecting  money  for  charitable  institutions 
and  annual  dues  to  associations,  is  completed  by  dangling  from  a  window  or 
fire  escape  a  string  bearing  lettuce,   tangerines,  and  money.     The  lion  or 
dragon  dances  in  front  of  his  bait,   swallows  it, and  bows  three  times  to 
acknowledge  the  gift. 

KITCHEN  GOD  -  The  kitchen  god.  Do  Gwan,   is  worshipped  in  a  makeshift  altar  in 
the  home  and  takes  special  preference  during  the  holiday.     According  to  tradi- 
tion, all  gods  go  to  Yu  Huang  Ti,   the  Jade  Emperor  and  highest  god  of  all, 
between  the  24th  day  of  the  12th  month  and  New  Year's  Day.     Legend  says  that 
this  god  has  to  be  bribed  by  the  head  of  the  household  smearing  honey  over  the 
god's  lips  so  that  his  report  of  the  family's  conduct  may  be  sweet.     An  elabo- 
rate feast  is  also  given  for  this  diety.     It  consists  solely  of  sweets  -  also 
to  insure  that  his  report  on  the  family ' s  conduct  would  be  sweet .     After  the 
meal,   the  god,  who  is  represented  by  a  paper  image  seated  on  a  bamboo  chariot, 
is  set  afire,   so  that  he  rides  with  the  flames  to  heaven.     The  ceremony  ends 
with  a  burst  of  firecrackers.      (A  new  picture  of  the  kitchen  god  is  placed  on 
the  home  altar  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  new  year.) 

FAMILY  &  CQM>njNITY  ACTIVITY  -  The  color  of  the  season  is  red  (happiness).  It 
is  a  custom  to  welcome  in  the  new  year  with  this  color  on  doorways,  foods  and 
decorations.  Blossoms  of  the  spring  representing  the  Yang  decorate  the  doors 
and  entrance  ways  of  buildings  and  homes.  These  blossoms  are  ofC:en  called  the 
flowers  of  prosperity.  Red  paper  greets  the  new  year  with  inscriptions  such  as 
"May  wealth  and  glory  become  complete,"  "May  we  receive  the  hundred  blessings 
of  heaven,"  or  "Wealth,   high  rank  and  good  salary." 

Tradition    dictates    that    friends    and    relatives    must    be  visited. 
Callers  bring  "li-se"  for  the  children  and  a  large  bag  of  oranges  and  tangerines. 
(Li-se  is  a  gift  of  money  in  red  envelopes.)     Again  the  color  of  red  is  empha- 
sized in  the  li-se;  oranges  and  tangerines  mean  welcome  to  the  new  year  and 
the  wish  for  good  luck.     In  return,   the  hostess  offers  tea,   homemade  Chinese 
New  Year  pastries  and  melon  seeds.     (The  melon  seed  is  a  symbol  of  a  wish  for 
progeny.)     Upon  leaving,   custom  prescribes  as  part  of  etiquette,  a  brief 
argument  where  the  hostess  insists  that  the  caller  take  back  some  of  his  gifts; 
and  after  a  few  minutes,   the  visitor  relents  and  takes  some  back  before  leaving. 

This    family    tradition    is    led    by    the    female    of  the 
household.     The  housewife  has  numerous  preparations  to  finish  before  the 
beginning  of  the  new  year,   such  as  cleaning  the  house  which  symbolizes  sweeping 
i.,;:c  the  evil  and  preparing  the  new  year's  eve  menu.     All  food  has  to  be  cut 
and  sliced  before  midnight  of  the  new  year  as  the  use  of  the  knife  is  prohibited 
on  Nev  Year's  Day,   "lest  it  should  cut  the  luck." 

NEW  YEAR  FOODS  -  Bakery  goods  consisting  of  new  year's  cake  -  a  dark  brown, 
sweet  pastry  three  inches  thick  and  about  eight  to  fifteen  inches  in  diameter 
made  of  rice,   flour,  brown  sugar,  peanuts  and  dates,   sprinkled  with  sesame  seeds 
on  top,   is  a  standard  appetizer  offered  during  this  time.     The  Chinese  name 
for  this  pastry  is  "go"  meaning  high  -  so,   the  meaning  of  the  name    is  to 
wish  you  much  luck. 

Sweetmeats  of  large  fried  balls  of  dough  stuffed  with  melon  and  coconut 
are  cooked  to  tell  the  fortune.      Lf  the  sweetmeats  turn  out  to  be  round  and 
fluffy,  the  year  will  be  a  lucky  one;  whereas  a  poor  batch  symbolizes  misfortune. 

Chicken,   called  "gai"   in  Chinese  is  offered  also.     "Gai"  in  certain  parts 
of  China  means  to  bind.     The  purpose  of  this  dish  is  to  pray  that  the  family 
will  remain  united  throughout  life. 


The  official  ending  of  the  holidays  is  the  Feast  of  Lanterns,  celebrated 
on  the  15th  of  the  first  month.  The  colucful  and  elaborate  lanterns  are  hung 
over  household  doors  to  attract  prosperity  and  longevity. 


SHOWCASE/HALL  DISPLAY 

A  showcase  display  using  New  Year  objects  commonly  seen  in  Chinese 
American  communities  would  make  a  colorful   and  interesting  introduct 
to  the  Chinese  New  Year  celebration. 

On  pages   11-12  the  reader  will   find  a  description  of  these  objects. 
Another  hall   display  suggestion  is  found  on  page  I3. 
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Description  of  New  Year  display  objects  commonly  seen 


in  San  Francisco  Chinatown  and  other  Chinese  American 


CO  cam  unities. 


I.  Spring  couplets: 

Spring  couplets  are  traditionally  written  with  black  ink  on  red  paper. 
They  are  hung  in  storefronts   in  the  month  before  the  New  Year's 
Day,  and  often  stay  up  for  two  months.   They  express  best  wishes 
and  fortune  for  the  coming  year.   There  is  a  great  variety  in  the 
writing  of  these  poetic  couplets  to  fit  the  situation.   A  store  would 
generally  use  couplets  that  make  references  to  their  line  of  trade. 
The  couplets  here  are  appropriate  for  a  school,  they  say  "happy  new 
year",  and  "continuing  advancement  in  education". 
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2.  Lucky  Character: 

The  single  word   took  ,  or  fortune,  is  often  displayed  in  many 
homes  and  stores.   They  are  usually  written  by  brush  on  a  diamond- 
sixaped  piece  of  red  paper. 

3,  Lai-Bee  envelopes: 

(also  called  Hong-bao)  Money  ia  placed  in  these  envelopes  and  given 
to  children  and  young  adults  at  New  Yearns  time,  much  in  the  spirit 
as  Christmas  presents.    Presents  are  also  often  exchanged  between 
families, 

4»  Sample  Chinese  Calendar:  \  , 

The  Chinese  calendar  will  often  show  the  dates  of  both  the  Gregorian 
(Western)  calendar  and  the  Chinese  Lunar  Calendar.   The  Gregorian 
dates  are  printed  in  Arabic  numerals,  and  the  Chinese  dates  in 
Chinese  numerals. 

5.  Zodiac  Chart: 

The  rotating  cycle  of  twelve  animal  signs  was  a  folk  method  for 
naming  the  years  in  traditional  China.   The  animal  sigris  for  one 
another  in  an  established  order,  and  are  repeated  ever>"  twelve 
years,   1976  was  the  Year  of  the  Dragon,  1977  the  Year  of  the 
Snake. 

6.  Flowers: 

Flowers  are  an  important  part  of  the  We  v  Year  decorations.  In 
old  China,  much  use  was  made  of  na^jaral  products  in  celebrations 
as  well  as  in  daily  life.   The  two  flowers  most  associated  with  the 
New  Year  are  the  plum  blossom  and  tL  a  water  narcissus. 

Plum  blossoms  stand  for  courage  and  hope.   The  blosson.s 
burst  forth  at  the  end  of  winter  on  a  se  iningly  lifeless  branch. 
In  Chinese  art,  plum  blossoms  are  associated  with  Lhe  entire 
season  of  winter  and  not  jutt  the  Now  Year. 

The  water  narcissus  is  another  flower        blossoms  at  New  Year's 
time.    If  the  white  flowe.s  jIossoui       ctly  on  theday  of  the  New  Year, 
it  is  believed  to  indicate  ^ood  fr  r  the  ensuing  twelve  months. 

7.  Tangerines,  Oranges,  and  Pomelos: 

Tangerines  and  oranges  are  frequently  displayed  in  homes  and  stores. 
Tangerines  are  symbolic  of  good  luck,  and  oranges  are  eymbolic  of 
wealth.   These  symbols  have  developed  through  a  language  pun,  the 
word  for  tangerine  having  the  same  sound  as  "luck"  in  Chinese,  and 
the  word  for  orange  having  the  same  sound  as  "wealth".  Pomelos 
are  large  pear-shaped  grapefruits. 

8.   Tray  of  Togetherness: 

Many  families  keep  a  tray  full  of  dried  fruits »  sweets,  and  candies 
to  welcome  guests  and  relatives  who  drop  by.   This  tray  is  called  a 
chuen-hop,  or  "tray  of  togetherness".   Traditionally,  it  was  made 
up  of  eight  compartments,  each  of  which  was  filled  with  a  special 
food  item  of  significance  to  the  N^iw  Year  season. 

ioi) 


DRAGON  DISPLAY 


:-lATERIALS  : 


\>/hite  art  paper 
Felt  pens 


PROCEDURE: 


SUGGESTIONS: 


Draw  a  large  picture  of  a  dragon  on  the  white  paper-     Do  not 
complete  the  scales  but  be  sure  the  outline  is  drawn.  Cut 
some  half  circles  of  paper  and  place  in  an  envelope  near  the 
dragon.     Children  take  a  half  circle  and  put  their  name  on  it 
and  place  on  the  dragon. 

This  could  be  a  school  project  as  well  as  a  class  one. 
School  visitors  could  be  invited  to  write  their  name  on  a 
scale  and  add  it  to  the  dragon,  thereby  wishing  the  school 
a  happy  Chinese  New  Year. 


The  Cycle  of  the  Twelve  Animals 


A  long  time  ago  the  Chinese  picked  twelve  animals  and  assigned  them  each 
to  a  year  forming  a  cycle  of  12  years.     Every  twelve  years  marks  the 
beginning  of  a  new  cycle.     The  cycle  goes  as  follows:     rat.  ^^^J^;^^^^^' 
dragon,  serpent,  horse,   ram,  monkey,  rooster,  dog  and  boar.     The  following 
chart  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  animals  and  years. 

■Rat 
Ox 

Tiger 
Hare 
Dragon 
Serpen  t 
Horse 
Ram 

Monkey 
Rooster 
Dog 
Boar 

Why  did  the  Chinese  pick  these  particular  animals  for  the  names  o^^^e 
year?    Actually  no  one  really  knows  how  it  came  about. ^  There  are  two  o  d 
t'ales  which  have  been  told  to  Ch  i  nese  ch  i  1  d  ren  generation  after  generation 
about  the  origins  of  the  12  animals. 
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1972 

198^4 

1961 

1973< 

.  1985 

1962 

197^4 

1986 

1963 

1975 

1987 

196^4 

1976 

1988 

1965 

1977 

1989 

1966 

1978 

1990 

1967 

1979 

1991 

1968 

1980 

1992 

1969  ■ 

1981 

1993 

1970 

1982 

199^ 

1971 

1983 

1995 

Story    I  ,  ' 

Twelve  animals  quarreled  one  day  as  to  who  was  to  head  the  cycle  of  years, 
The  gods  were  asked  to  decide  and  they  came  up  with  an  idea  --  a  contest: 
Whoever  was  to  reach  the  bank  of  a  certain  river  would  be  first  and  the 
rest  of  the  animals  would  be  .grouped  accordingly. 

All  assembled  at  the  river  and  the  ox  plunyed  in.     The  rat  jumped  upon 
his  broad  back.     Just  before  the  ox  stepped  on  shore,   the  rat  jumped  off 
his  back  and  on  the  river  bank.     Thus  the  cycle  starts  off  with  the  rat 
then  follows:     ox,  tiger,  hare,  dragon,  serpent,  horse,  ram  or  goat, 
monkey,   rooster  or  chicken,  dog,  and  boar  or  pig. 


Storv  II 


Once  upon  a  time  a  king  in  China  invited  the  animals   in  his  kingdom  to 
share  in  the  New  Year's  celebration.     As   it  turned  out,  only  twelve  of 
the  animals  came,    first  to  arrive  was  the  rat.     Next  came  the  ox.     One  by 
one  they  came.     The  twelfth  and   last  to  show  up  was   the  boar.     Then  the 
king  named  a  year  for  each  of  the  animals  that  came. 

Special  meanings  have  been  given  to  each  of  the  animals.     Some  people 
believe  that  certain  animal   years  are  better  than  others.     These  animal 
signs  were  important  enough  that  they   influenced  important  decisions  such 
as  marriages  of  people  born  under  certain  signs..     People  also  believe  tnat 
the  year  you  are  born  in   is  supposed  to  affect  your  character  in  some  way. 
It's   fun  to  read  anyway [ 
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The  Cycle  of  the  Twelve  Animals  -  A  Description 


Year  of  the  Rat  -  A  child  born  during   the  day   is  mos  t   I i  ke I y  to  have  a  r  i  ch  easy 

life.  Rats  are  supposed  to  sleep  by  day  and  forage  by  ni.ght.  If  born  during 
the  night,  one  can  expect  a   ! i fe  of  hard  work. 

Year  of   the  Ox  -  The  ox   is  a  strong,   steadfast  animal.     A  child  born  this  year  is 
supposed  to  be  a  hard  worker.-    S/he   is  strong  and  dependable. 

Year  of  the  Tiger  -  The  tiger  is  said   to  be   loyal   and   is  a  good  provider..    But  the 
tigress  tends  to  be  shrewd. 

Year  of  the  Hare   (Rabbit)   -  A  person  born^this  year   is   likely   to 'be  blessed  with  many 
children.     S/he  should  have  a  happy  and  fruitful  life. 

Year  of  the  Dragon  -  The  dragon   is  supposed  to  be  conservative.     S/he   is  quick  to 

anger  only   if  s/he   is  protecting  her/his  young.     The  dragon   is  fond  of  the 
'  n  i  g  h  t   t  i  me  . 

Year  of   the  Serpent    (Snake)  -  The  serpent   is  said  to  be  blessed  with  three  virtues: 

sagacity,   tenacity  jnd  agility.     Therefore,  a  person  born  during  this  year 
>^  should  be  capable  of  making  sound  judgmeni:s,   doing  various  kinds  of  work, 

-  and  keeping  on  the  job  until   the  work   is  finisned. 

Yea       f  the  Horse  -'The  horse  is  a  strong  and  friendly  anirnal.     A  person  born  during 
hhis  year   is  supposed  to  be  kind  to  strangers,   but  s/he   is  not  good  when 
wbrkingwithrelatives. 

Year  of  the  Ram  -  The  ram  is  said  to  be  a  proud  and  domineering  animal.     A  person 

born  this  year  should  be  strong   in  the   instinct  to  help  and  guard  her/his 
fellows.     S/he  should  make  a  good  doctor. 

Year  of  the  Monkey  -  This  animal    is  quick  and  agile.     S/he   is  always  curious  and 
highly  observant.     The  person  born. this  year  would  be  a   loving  parent. 
S/he  would  be  good   in  work  that   requires  curiosity,   but  s/Ke   is  not 
likely  to  mind  her/his  own  business. 

Year  of   the  Rooster  -  We  know  the   rooster   is  an  early  riser.     The  person  born  this 

year  would  likely  be  very  industrious.  S/he  would  be  proud,  single-purposed 
,nnd  qu  i  ck  . 

Year  i^f   ( he   Do(j  -  A  doq  can  be  a   Ic^y.il    friend.     A  person  born   this  year  would  be 
loyal   and  persi-^lent   and  (luick  to  learn. 

Year  of   rhe  Boar  -  This  animal    is   intelligent  and  emotional.     A  person  born  this 

year   is    likely   to  be  a  good  parent.     S/he   is  prolific.     S/he  may  be  easy 

to  anger,  but  s/he   is   intelligent.  S/he  knows  when   to  retreat  if 
[lecessa ry  . 
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CLASSROOM  ACTIVITIES 

A.  What  Sign  Are  You? 

*B.  Ch'iriese  Calligraphy 

C.  The  Red  Scroll 

D.  Lion  or  Dragon  Puppet 

E.  Chinese  Animal  Sign  Dodecahedron 

F.  The  Twelve  Animals  (Outlines) 

G.  Eat  Rice  -  A  Game 

H.  Chinese  Numbers  1-12 
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What  Sign  Are  You? 

Subject  Area:    Math  Drill;  Social  Studies 
Level:  ^Elementary, 

Objectives:         ""to  practice  using  reference  charts  to  find  information 

-to  learn  to  calculate  age  or  year  of  birth  if  one  or  the 
other  is  g  i  ven 

-to  become  familiar  with  the  astrological  Zodiac  and  the 
an  imal  cycles  and  understand  thei  r  s  imi lari  t  ies  and 
d  i  f f erences 

-to.  research  general   information  about  noted  personalities^ 

Ma  ter  i  a  Is  Needed  :     The  Cycle  of  the  12  Anim^^^ls  (page  23) 

'    Astrological  Zodiac  Sigrfs   (page  2^) 

Personalities  and  th^ir  Birth  Da tes .Worksheet (page  26) 

Procedure:     (l)     Compare  and  contrast  the  Lunar  Calendar  (page5)  with 

the  calendar  used  in  our  classrooms,   the  AnimaV  Cycle 
-  *  signs  witFi  the  Astrological  Zodi.ac  signs. 

(2)  Have  the  students  find  their  own  signs   in  both  ways. 
Analyze  what. each  says  about  themselves.     (You  may  need 
to  point  out  that  there  is  \o  stigma  attached  to  any  of 
the  an.imals,)  • 

'Do  they  agree  or  disagree  with  the  description  of  themselves, 
according-  to  the  signs? 

(3)  "    Heref  are  suggestions  for  using  the  worksheet  in  groups  or 

individually.     Before  running  off  the  s  tuden t  cop  i  es , 
fill    in  information  according  to  what  you  want  your 
students  to  do.    This  would  be  determined  by  their 
abilities  and  your  objectives. 

a.  Maxh:     Leave  out  the  ages.     Have  students  find  out 
how  old  the  person  would  be  in  1S80  by  subtracting. 

1980 

-  1925       (Maria  Tall  chief) 
55        years  old 

b.  Math:     Leave  out  the  year  of  birth.     Find  .it  by- 
subtract  i  rig . 

c.  Math:     Along  with  either  of  the  above,  haye  students 
find  the  animal   sign  for  each  person.     Since  it  comes 

in  12  year  cycles,  keep  adding  12  or  groups  of  12  to  the 
year  of  birth  until  you  reach  a  year  that  is  indicated  • 
in  the  reference  chart.  1927      (Cesar  Chavez) 

+  12 


+  l_2 

1975    -^CRabbit  or  Hare  as 

'•"'indicated  on  the  char't 


Write  or  draw  in  the  symbol  of  the  sign. 
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Z  o  d  i  0  c    S  i  g  ri  s 

Aqu'»'  '^»^»  January  20  -  Februory  li 

Pi',.:,-.  February   19  -  March  20 

A    i  r*s  March  2  !   -  Apr  i  1  19 

Taurus  h\pr\^   20  -  May  20 


U  c  ni  1  n  I 


May  21    -  June  21 


r jnco  r  June  22  -  July  22 

Icq  July  23  -  August  22 

Virgo  August  23  -  September  22 

Librv-i  September  23  -  October  23 

Scorpio  October  24  -  November  22 

Sagirtarius  November  23  ~  December  21 

Capricorn  December  22  -  January  19 
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Persona  1 i  ty  Key 
Teachers  Worksheet 


The  animals  will  appear  in  the 
right  order  when  the  chart  is 
completed  correctly. 


Student  Worksheet 


Chinese  Calligraphy 


To  the  Chinese,   calligraphy  is  as  much  an  art  as  painting. 

Calligraphy   is  not  mere  handwr  i  t  i  ng  .'     it  mus  t  show  or  i  g  i  na  1  i  ty  ,   s  ty  1  e , 
strength  and  personality.     Writing  may  be  neat  and  even  ornate  but  that 
does  not  necessar i ly  make  i  t  ca 1 1 i g raphy . 

Development  of  calligraphy  into  an  art  owes  much  to  use  of  the  Chinese 
writing  brush  and  paper.     The  brush  was   invented  before  the  5th  century 
B.C.     It   is  subtle  and  responsive.     Lines  and  strokes  can  be  made  exactly 
as  one  intends.     Quickly  absorbent  paper  was   invented   in  the  early  years 
of  Che  Christian  era.     It  does  not  distort  the  forms  of  the  characters 
wh  i  1  e  dry  i  ng  .     Furthermore ,    it  defies  correction.     Unsatisfactory  lines 
and  strokes  cannot  be  altered  once  they  are  on  the  paper.     This   is  a 
commandment  of  the  calligraphic  art. 

The  ideographic  Chinese  characters  present  an   infinite  variety  of 
structural   problems   that  challenge  artistic  imagination.     They  are  formed 
by  horizontal   and  vertical    lines,  dots,  hooks,  and  slanting  strokes.  \t 
is  for  the  artist  to  decide  the  thickness,    length  and  shape  of  each  mark. 
He  must  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  size  of  the  characters 
and  the  space  between  them  contribute  to  the  beauty  of  the  composition  and 
its  rhythm.     For  variety,   he  may  not  always  -write  the  same  character  in 
the  same  shaae  and  size.     To  relieve  the  tendency  of  Chinese  characters 
to  be  square/  he  may  elongate  or   round  them  into  a  new  gracefulness. 

The  most  common  ca 1 1 i g raph i es  are  called  regular,   running  and  grass  styles. 
The  first   is  elaborate,  with   lines  and  strokes  written  one  after  the  other; 
the  second   is   rapid,  with   lines  and  strokes  joined  together  whenever  con- 
venient;  and  the  third   is  a  shorthand  fo'"Ti  of  writing. 

Principles  of  balance  and  symmetry  usually  are  observed  in  Chinese  calli- 
graphy.    However,  one  school  which  advocates  the  beauty  of  momentum  argues 
that  a  horizontal    line  should  not  be  horizontal  but  higher  at  one  end  than 
the  other,   that  a  square  should  never  be  perfect  and  that  symmetrical  parts 
should  never  be   identical    in  size  or  position. 

.Chinese  calligraphy   is  an  art,  a  philosophy  and  a  form  of  relaxation  for 
many  who  will   never  acquire  consummate  skill.      Its  calm  and  orderly 
beauty   is  attracting  an  ever  widening  circle  of  admirers  and  even  a  few 
practitioners  among  Westerners. 
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Chinese  Calligraphy  -  Gung  Hay  Fat  Choy 


Subject  Area: 
Leve 1  : 
Objecti  ves  ; 


an 


an 
an 


Art,   Social   Studies,  or  Language  Arts 
Elementary 

to  complete  a  crayon  rubbing  art  project  in  honor  of  Chinese 
New  Year 

While  the  objectives  for  Social   Studies,  Art  or  Language  Arts  may  be 
determined  by  the  kinds  of  lessons  tauyht  before  the  project,  objectives 
should  also  include  the  following: 

understanding  of  the  use  of  characters   in  Chinese  and 
Japanese  writing.      (it   is  not  a  phonetic  alphabet 
system.     Each  character  would  represent  all  or  part  of 
an   idea  or  word  meaning.) 
introduction  to  the  art  of  calligraphy, 
understanding  of  the  use  of  the  color  red  in  Chinese 
culture. 

Four  Chinese  Characters  saying  "HAPPY  NEW  YEAR" 
Tagboard 

Red  butcher  paper 
Black  crayon 
Black  yarn 

Teacher  prepared  layered  plate  for  crayon   ruobing.  To 
prepare  a  "layered  plate":     on  tagboard,   run  off  two 
sets  of  the  Chihese  characters.     Cut  out  each  little 
part  of  the  characters  of  one_  set.     Glue  each  of  the 
parts  onto  corresponding  parts  of  the  other  set  of 
characters.     The  characters  are- raised  enough  so  that 
you  now  have  a  "layered  plate"  from  which  to  make  a 
crayon  rubbing.      Identify  each  part- as  being  "tops" 
(happiness)  or  "bottom"   (New  Year). 


Materials  Needed 


P  rocedu  re 


at  least  8i  x  30" 


Because  of  the 
as  an  Interest 

(1)  Fold 
ove  r 


of  the  butcher 
make   it  stiff. 


paper.  Fold 


(2) 
(3) 

(M 


(5) 


(6) 


limited  number  of  layered  plates,  this  works  best 
Center  project. 

over  an  inch  at  the  top 
again  and  then  again  to 

Do  the  same  to  the  bottom  part. 

Put  the  top   layered  plate  under  the  top  part  of  the  red 
paper. 

Make  a  black  crayon  rubbing  of  the  character.     Be  sure  to 
press  hard  over  the  edges  of  the  characters  to  make  each 
part  as  dark  as  possible.     Be  careful   to  not  rub  over  the 
edges  of  the  plate  itself. 

Do  the  same  with  the   last  two  characters  for  the  bottom 
part  of  the  scroll.     Be  sure  to  space  correctly  the  second 
and  third  characters  so  that   it  all    looks  balanced. 


Put  yarn  under  the  too  folds 
glue  the  fold  down.  Tie  the 
hang  i  ng  .  Var i  at  i  on :  St  i  cks 
and  bottom  of  the  scroll  and 
of  the  stick  at  the  top. 


in  the  back  of  the  scroll  and 
yarn  at  the  top  to  make  a 
may  be  inserted   into  the  top 
then  the  yarn  tied  to  the  end 


(7)     Glue  the  bottom  folds  down  also. 
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The  Red  Sere.;  1 


Do  you  know  what  a  red  scroll    is?     It's  a  long  piece  of  red  paper  which  the 
Chinese  use  to  write  meaningful    lucky  phrases  with  a   large  brush  and  black 
ink.     These  red  scrolls  are  hung  ejther   inside  or  outside  of  the  house  just 
before  Chinese  New  Year.     Many  Chinese  believe  that  by  doing  this,   it  will 
ensure  continued  happiness  and  prosperity  for  the  household.  -j 

The  custom  of  the   red  scrolls  has  been  around  for  a   long  time.     During  Chinese 
New  Year  celebration,  mony  restaurants  display  them  in  front  of  their  buildings. 

According  to  tradition,   the  Chinese  first  carved   lucky  characters  on  peach 
wood  for  Chinese  New  Year   in  907  A.D.     They  believed  that  the  plaques  would 
bring  good   luck  and  drive  away  evil   spir-its.     As   time  passea,   the  people 
thought   that  the  peach  wood  was   too  heavy  and   inconvenient  to  use;  so,  they 
started  to  use  red  paper  instead. 

The  custom  of  the  red  scroll  originated  with  a  Ming  Dynasty  emperor  who  liked 
them  very  much.     Once,  just  before  Chinese  New  Year,   the  emperor  vas    in  the 
capital   city  land  saw  some  beau t i f u I ' red  scrolls.     He  decided  that  all   of  his 
subjects  should  put   them  on  their  doors.     He  thought   that  the  scrolls  would 
make  everyone  happy  and  that  peace  would  continue  in  his  kingdom.  ' 

When  the  people  heard  the  emperor's  order,   they   immediately  put   red  scrolls 
outside  their  doors.     The  only  people  who'  didn't  obey  the  order  were  those 
who  didn't  know  how  to  read  or  write.     They  met  to  discuss  their  problem  because 
they  didn't  want   to  offend  the  emperor.     .Finally,   they  decided   to  put  plain 
red  paper,  brushes,  and  paper  near  their  front  doors.     Then  they  would  ask 
for  help  from  people  who  did  know  how  to  read  and  write.     Since  then  the 
hanging  of  red  scrolls  for  Chinese  New  Year  has  been  a  custom  in  many  homes. 
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Red  Scrolls  I  &  II 


-  Every  red  scroll  consists  of  two  pages  (four  Chi- 
nese characters) .  When  you  put  the  two  pages  to- 
gether be  sure  they  are  in  the  proper  order.  . 
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Red  Scroll  I  -  Part  A  • 


*  These  two  words 
mean  New  Year. 
Color  the  words  in 
black  and  the  back^ 
ground  in  red.  Then 
paste  the  first 
sheet    (Part  A)  and 
the  second  sheet 
(Part  B)  together. 


Red  Scroll  II  -  Part  A 


These  two  Chinese 
characters  nean  to  , 
wish.     Color  the 
words  in  black  aiM-^^ 
the  background  in  \- 
red.     Then  paste  the\ 
first  sheet   (Part  A) 
and"'  the  second  sheet 
(Part  B)  togethr^r^ 
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Pattern  for  Lion  or  Dragon  Head  , 

Instructions  on  the  pattern 
is  for  the  top  part  of  the 
head  on  1 / . 


 S'.ip]^-  top  two  layers   t..gether  for   ^ 

f  i  nge  rs 


The  bottom  two   layers  should 
just  be  stapled  on  the  sides 
to  form  a  pocket  far  the 
thumb . 


A  tt  3''h  tai  \  here 


Place  on  fold 


/ 


/ 

/ 

/ 


rol'J  top  layer  only 
taple  for  eyet. 


At  tach   ta  i  !   he  re 


Ciciple  tcp  two  layers   together  for  ^ 

f  i  nqers 
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THE  TWELVE  ANIMALS 
(Outlines) 

MATERIALS:     Various  colors  of  tissue  paper,   cut  into  2"  squares 
Glue 

Animal  outlines 


PROCEDURE:     Twist  squares  and  glue  onto  animals  to  give   3-D  effect 
Use  different  colors  for  the  facial  features 


SUGGESTIONS:     When  project  is  completed,   these  could  be  used  for  oral 

language  developmenr, .  A  comparison  could  be  made  regarding 
their  shape  and  their  differences. 

These  -could  also  be  glued  onto  sticks  and  used  as  puppets. 
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Eat:  Rice 

r.ntroducLiion :     Divide   the  class  into  groupi;. 

Equipaient  neaded:     Tv/o  bowls  per  group, 
one  pair  of  chopsticks  per  group,   one  iDag 
of  peanuts  which  symbolizes  rice . 

Number  of  nlayers  recocnendsd:     Entire  class. 

Method  of  p^  ying: 

Each  grou^    lines  up         one  scraight  line  with  each  mem- 
ber behind  the  other.     An  empty  bowl  is  placad  immediately 
'  xn  front  of  each  group.     Approximately  twenty  feet  away 
other  bowls  with  peanuts  are  placed.     The  first  member 
of  each  group  is  given  a  pair  of  chopsticks;   he  runs  to 
the  bowl  containing  peanuts,   picks  one  up,    returns  and 
places  it  into  the  bowl  in  front  of  his  group.     If  any--  i 
one  drops  the  peanut  on  the  way  back,   he  must  return  to 
the  bowl  of  peanuts  and  pick  up  another  one  and  try  again, 
^vhan  he  has  placed  the  peanut  into  the  bowl,  he  hands 
the  chopsticks   to  the  next  member  of  his  group.  The 
first  prrouD  to  finish  wins. 


Ch  i  nese  Numbers  1-12 


The  following  chart  gives  the  Cantonese  p  ronunc  iation  and  characters 
tor  the     numbers   1-1/,     A  n ronunc i a t i on  key   is   included   for  your 
i  fj  forma  t  i  on  . 

Students  can  practice  writing  the  characters   in  the  boxes  provided 
on   the  :hart. 


riuiunc  ia  t  ion  Kev 


Tone.s   In  Cantonose 


v.i  t. 

y  ih 
S.I  am 
s  t  ?  L 

1  iiilk 

It.j.i  t 


vut 


s.i np  va L - 
sahp  vih- 


oon 
hot 

sop  yut 
sc)p  yee 


1  ^7 


high  falling 
high  rising 
middle  level 
high  level 
low  falling 
low  rising 
lou  level 


a 


a ,  at 
a ,  at 

ah 

ah,  alit 
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KOREAN  NEW  YEAR  CELEBRATION 
VIETNAfCSE  TEt  CELEBRATION 
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KOREAN  NEW  YEAR'S  DAY 

Korean  -.ociety  was  family-centered  an'd  family-dominated  for  several  hundred 
years   following  the   introduction  of  Confucianism  from  China.     Today,   to  a 
great  extent,   the  situation  has  changed,  but  the   importance  of  family  relation- 
ships may  still  be  seen   in  many  of  the  surviving  customs  and  folk  festivals 
observed   in  varying  degrees, 
i- 

''One  of '  the  most  important  holidays  is  New  Year's  Day.  Traditionally,  the  date 
of  the  celebration  has  been  determined  by  the  lunar  calendar.  However,  today, 
both  the  Gregorian  and   lunar  calendars  are  used  among  Korean.s   in  America. 

Children  take  an  active  part   in  the  New  Year  celebration.     Early   in  the 
morning   they  wear  the  traditional   costume,  and  bow  before  t'heir  parents  and 
other  elders  of   the  family.     After  this  greeting,   the  entire  family  enjoys 
a  special   rice-cake  soup  called  "Duk-kuk".     The  drinking  of   this  soup  signifies 
that  everyone  is  now  one  year  older.     Parents  remi  nd ''ch  i  1  d  ren  of  their  ages  and 
the  need  to  gain   in  wisdom  during   the  New  Year. 

Du/ing   the  day,  younger  people  visit  older  family  members,  and  during  the 
evening,   families  join  together  to  play  the  Yut  game,  one  of  the  most  popular 
New  Year's  games  among  Koreans. 
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YUT  GAME 


The  Yut  Nori,  played  by  young  and  old  alike  on  New  Year's  Day  is  one 
of  the  oldest  of  Korean  games. 


Subject : 
Grade  Level 
Objective : 

Mater  i  a  1 s : 


P  rocedu  re 


Math 

E 1 emen  tary 

Student' will  der.onstrate  knowledge  of  an  old  Korean 
New  Year's  qsine  by  playing  Yut  Nori    (counting  game) 

1.  k  pieces  of  wood,   flat  on  one  side  rounded  on  the 
othe  r  ,  5  i  nches   long . 

2.  Pad  and  pencil    for  scoring 

3.  2  X  k  feet  area  outdoors  or  indoors 

r 

1.  2-k  players  sit  around  the  area  and  take  turns 
throwing  the  ^  sticks   into  the  air.     The  ^  sticks 
are  tossed  up  gently  at  the  same  t  i  me . 

2.  Each  stick   landing  flat  side  up  earns    1  point. 

3..    If  all   stick  sides  facing  up  are  round,   the  player 
loses  one  poi  nt . 

After  ten   throws,   the  player  having  the  most 
points  wins   the  game. 


NOTE:     Kidney  or   lima  beans  split   in  half  may  be  used   in  place  of  wood 
s  t  i  cks . 


u  o 


\h2 


-KOREAN  WHW     YEAR'S  DAY  SONG 


day  ^ms  your  l^ev  Year's  Day. 


u      vi      seal  nal  -    eun       o    neul    i  rae 


U    IS  ou 


U7*  :JtPh)  Year's  Day  ^ 


r  — — I- 


ko    un       daenq  a- 


W  -0 

do      'T-ae  ga  dsu  -  rt 


-a 

90 


I'll  put  a  very  pretty  ribbon  in  my  hair. 


^7 -A- 


 1  


45^  lis?  ^ 


X 


11 


3ae  ro    na  on 


.^Oiin  hal    -    do      nae    ga  shin  -  eo  -  yo 


Trunr.latic^n:    And  uear  ny  brand  neu  shoes,  too. 
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Bibi 1 iography/Resources  on  Korea 


Korean  Library  Book  L  i  s  t '  Sva  t  1  ab  le  from  Bilingual  Depa  r  tnitjn  t , 
Marshall,  Room  303i  Seattle  Public  Schools, 

CaVpenter,  Frances Ta  1  es  of  a  Korean  Grandmother,     Charles  E. 
Tutt le  Co. ,  1973. 

Thirty-two  rich  Korean  folk  tales.  Eech  an  •  .cl'.anting  mixture 
of  fact  ^and'  fancy . 

Gale,  James,  Korean  Fajry  Tales ,   Charles  Tuttle  Co, 

A  collection  of  Korean  folk  tales  by   im  Bone,   -       Yi  Ryuk,. 
1 ntermedi  ate 

Jewett,   Eleanore,  Wh i  ch  Was  Wi  tch ,  Viking  Press,  1953- 

Collection  of  Korean  stories  vvich  mystica.l  and  somewhat  spooky 
settings. 
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■   TET   (NGUYEN  DAN)  or  VIETNAMESE  NEW  YEAR 
Ngh  i    K.   Tr  i  nh 

T3t . (pronounce  TEHT)    is   che  biq  event  of  the  year  in  Vietnam,  corresponding 
with  the  American's  Christmas,   New  Year,   Easter,  and  Fourth  of  July  combined, 
I  t  markb  the  begini,-iing  of  the   lunar  New  Year  and  Spring  simultaneously.  The 
holiday  usually  fa-tls   in   late  January  or  ear^v  February. 

Tet   is  a  t.  i  me  when  everyone  wants   to  be  at  his  own  home,  which  should  be 
sparkling  dean  and  full  'of  flov;ers.     New  clothing   is  desired  for  everyone 
an  d  p  resen  t s  a  re  g  i  ven  .  '' 

Practical!;/  every   family  forgets  thrift  and  buys  a   large  quantity  of  food 
for  the  Tet  holidays,  not  only   to  eat  but  to  place  on  the  altar  for  the 

ances  tors . 

All  Vietnamese  want  to  pay  off  debts  at  this   time  of  year.      In  addition, 

Tet    Is  a   time   fipr  correcting  all    faults,    forgetting  past  mistokes,  pardoning 

others   for   t\^(i\  r  offenses  and  no   longer  having  enemies. 

Seven  days  before  Te t  a  ceremony   is  held  to  say  good-bye  to  Ong  Tao  (pro- 
nounce OHNG  tow),    the  God  of  Kitchen,  who  i going   to  make  the  annual  repori 
of  the  household's  conduct  to  the  Emperor  of  Jade. 

On  the  very   last  afternoon  of  the  passing  year,  ancestors  are  piously 
invited  back  to  earth   to  enjoy   the  holiday  with  the   living.     Midnight  of 
New  Year's  Eve   is  called  G i ao  Thda   (pronounce  YOW  T-THIR),  a  transitional- 
time  when  people  shoot  firecrackers  to  welcome  the  New  Year,  pray  at  pagodas 
and  temples,   and  pick  new  buds   from  the   trees   to  signify  wealth  and  prosperity. 
On   the  New  Year's   Day  morning  everyone   is  dressed   in  new  clothes.     The  living 
pr^c^sent  best  wishes   to  the;  dead,   the  younger  to  the  older,  and  children  are 
rev^arded  with  money.     The  family  favors  the  best  foods,   then  plays  cards 
and/or  other  fjames  of  chance.     Tet   is  a  time  to  visit  relatives  and  friends. 

The  Vietnames'e   in  America  fuay  not   be  able  to  practice  all    their  customs  in 
ilieir  Li<ual  manner,   but.  many  of   the  customs  are  adapted. to  compliment  their 
•  :L'w  ^.  ur  round  i  ngs  . 


J 


V3G 


Nev;  Year  and  'ir    i  . 
spring: 

rnO'i  I    popu  1  a  r    ■  ir"  i  •■i.  i  ■ 
Subject: 

Leve  ]  :  ■■ 
Ob  j  »-jC  L  i  Vi?  ; 


'  ;  !  '-'v;  a  i  i  c^cl  I  on 3 


■J  i  :  J  :  V      :    :  '  .  Cut 
■  j  M  . j  ■  '^.\)'^   '.he*  o'j re r 


r;;i  t 
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RESOURCES    and  BIBLIOGRAPHY 


A.  Food  Recipes  for  Chinese  New  Year 

B.  Community  Resources 

C.  Materials  Available  from  Teacher  Resource  Center 

D.  Audio-Visual   List  ^^^^ 

E.  Bibl iography 


FOOD  RECIPES  FOR  CHINESE  MEW  YEAR 

The  Chinese  believe  that  if  you  eat  a  variety  of  foods  during  the  New  Year, 
will  represent  many  things  for  the  family  -  strength,   good  family  relationships 
and  qood  health.   Many  sweet  foods  are  eaten  because     it  is  believed  that  these 
foods  will  bring  a  pleasant  and  "sweet"  year. 

The  recipes  presented  here  are  included  in  a  cookbook  "Flavors  of  China" 
pubi.i:;hed  by  a  loi:al  parent  orqanization  -  CPSO,  1975. 


FAHT  GOH    (Tea-:3i^e  Cupcakes) 

Those  cupcakes  should  sprout  and  crack  three  times  on  top.     If  they 
•io ,   you  will  have  a  happy  and  prosperous  New  YEAR. 

1     C.  Flour 
1     C.         Biscuit  mix 
1    C  Milk 
1     C.  Sugar 
Toasted  sesame  seeds 

c 

1.     Mix  toqether   rlour  and  biricuit  mix. 
2.     Warm  milk  and  add  sugar,    stirring  to  dissolve. 

J*,      Gradually  stir   Liquid   Into  dry  ingredients;   batter  will  be  thick. 

■I.      .-ili  unqroast'd  tc^a  muffin  ^jans  2/3   full  and  set  pan  on  rack  over 

:'oilL:v7  water  m  .i  large  frying  pan  or  electric  fry  pan  with  cover. 
.%.ter  shouiti  t:ouch  nho  bottom  , of    -h-  muffin  pan. 

.     >:team  (.■v«^r  hiqh  h..»ar.  for  approximately  7  to  1 3    min.   or  until  tooth- 
;  i.jk   inserted  comes  (-jut  clean. 

rynkL«->  r.'oasHi.n.l  st>s.iitie  st^t^ds  or^   r.op  after  steaming. 

7 .      if   s  t  o  r     ,    r:  e '  3  r  *.M  m  bo  i  u  v  a  s  c  r  v  i  nc] . 

Yield   2  >.io:: . 
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CHINESE  AIJ^ONU  •  0()KIES 


1 

C  . 

Lard 

1 

c. 

Shortening 

4 

Flour 

2 

Eggs 

1 

3/4  C. 

Sugar 

2 

tsp . 

Almond  extract 

1 

tsp . 

Vanilla  extract 

2 

tsp . 

Baking  powder 

1 

tsp . 

Baking  soda 

1 

Beaten  egg   (for  glazn) 

i 

lb. 

Blanched  almonds 

Cb^m,  together  lard,   shortening  and  sugar.     Add  all  the  other  ingredients, 
except  bekten  egg  and  almonds,   and  mix  Wf^ll.     Dough  will  be  dry  and  crumbly. 
Roll  dough  into     "  balls  and  press  a  half  almond  in  center  of  each  ball. 
Brush  top  with  beaten  egg  and  bako  20  to  23  min.   at   3 SO".  ^  ^ 

Balls  may  be  rolled   in  sesam'-  iseedis   instead  of  using  almonds.     Makes'  3 
dozen , 


TAMI  LEONG 


CHINESE  STEAM  CAKE    (Gai  Oox\  Goh) 


4  Eggs  (large) 

1    C.  Flour,  sifted 

1    C.  Sugar 

i-  tsp.  Salt 

1    tsp.  Vanilla 


Beat  eggs  until  lemon  colored  and  fluffy.  Gradually  add  suqar  (lO-iS  min.) 
Fold  in  flour  and  salt  and  mix  well. 

Pour  into  a  9"  cake  f^an  greased  and  lined  with  wax  ['.aper  on  bottom.  Place 
pan  elevated  on  a  trivet  in  a  large  steamer.     Cover  and  steam  cook  for 
25  min. 

:>Iote:     This  cake  can  be  baked  /ilso   in  a   i'SO"  gvon  for  40-r-)0  minutt".".. 


•PAM  KAY 


FRIED  BOW  KNOTS 


1/2  pkg.  Won  Ton  skins 
Oil  tor  deep  frying 
Powder  sugar 

Ti-*  •?ach  Won  Ton  skm  cut  a    1    i        slit  in  the  center  diagonally  and 
:juil  corner  trhrou^^h  the  sLit  as  in  the  illustration.     Place  several  in 
oil  prfjiieated  at   3^30 and  fry  until  golden  brown.     Drain  on  paper 
r.ow»^ !   .nui  .sj^-r.inklu  with  sitr.rd  [>fDwdor  ^sugar .     Makes  16. 


PAiM  KAY 


COMMUNITY  RESOURCES 


1.       Chinese  Chamber  of  Commerce 
508^  7ch  Ave.  So. 
623-8171 


2.  Wing  Luke  Memorial  Museum 
414  8ch  Ave.  So. 
623-5124 

3.  Chinese  Communicy  Service  Orj^anizat ion 
.  414  8Lh  Ave.  So. 

623-5124 

4.  Asian  Family  Affair  (Newspaper) 
417  Rainier  Ave.  So. 
329-4224 

5.  Incernacion-il  DiscricL  Examiner  (Newspaper) 
416  8i:h  Ave.  '  So. 

682-0690 

6-       SeaCUie  Arc  Museum 

Treasure  Box  Program 
447-4790 

7        There  are  many  stores   in  the  International 
District  which  sell    items  such  as  Chinese 
calendars,   li-see  envelopes,  Chinese  candies, 
etc . 
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Teacher  Resou rce  Cefi ter 


These  materials  are  available  on  a  loan  basis  from  the  TRC   located  at 
Marshal  1 . 

Hsiao,   Ellen.     A  Chinese  New  Year.     New  York;     M.   Evans:     Co.  1970. 

The  story  centers  around  a  brother  and  sister  who  are  sent  to  live 
with  their  grandfather  after  their  grandmother  dies.     They  learn  the 
customs  for  burying  and  mourning  and  the  exciting  customs  that  prepare 
them  for  the  Chinese  New  Year.  (Elementary) 

Hsu,  Kai-yu  and  Palubinskas,  Helen.     Asian  American  Authors.     Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin,  Co.  1972. 

This  work  is  an  anthology  of  short  stories,  poetry  and  excerpts  written 
by  Americans  of  Chinese,   Japanese  and  Filipino  ethnic  groups. 
(Junior ^High  -  Senior  High) 

Jones,  Claire.     The  Chinese  in  /Vmerica.     Minneapolis:     Lerner  Publications, 
Co.  1972. 

A  history  of  the  Chinese  experience  in  America  from  the  goldfields  and 
railroads,   through  immigration  restrictions  and  anti-Chinese  riots  and 
contributions  of  Chinese  Americans.      (Intermediate,  Junior  High,  Senior 
High) 


Retedal,  C.   K.   &  Kan,   B.S.L-     Jing  Ho  Hauk  Ho  //I  &  2.     Seattle:  Fortune 
Cookie  Fress.     Co.  1976. 

A  book  of  Chinese  activities  for  children  with  short  historical  explanations 
about  each  activity. 

Visual  Communications.     East/West  Activities  Kit.     Los  Angeles:  Visual 
Jommuriications . 

Compilation  of  activities  from  Japan,   the  Philippines,   China  and  other 
Asian  countries. 

Wong,   Don  &  Collier,   Irene.     Chinese  Americans  Past  &  Presents     San  Francisco: 
Giant  House  Printing,   Co.  1977. 

This   is  a  kit  of  reading  and  learning  activities.     There  are  5  copies  of 
the  book,   a  teacher *s  guide,  a  chronological  time  line  of  events  and 
12  worksheets  which  can  be  duplicated. 


Audio-Visual  List 

The  following  films  are  available  from  Audio-Visual  and  would  be 
appropriate  for  Lunar  New  Year  lessons. 

Chinese  Jade  Carving         .  10  min.  Art  3-12  color 

Chinese  Ink  &  Water  Color  18  min.  Art  J-12  color 


The  following  filmstrip  is  available  from  Audio-Visual  and  the  TRC  at 
Marshall  and  would  be  appropriate  for  Lunar  New  Year  Lessons. 

Gung  Hay  Faat  Choy  SS  K-12 

Consists  of  one  filmstrip,  one  cassette  and  manual. 

A  multi-cultural  teaching  aid  sharing  the  symbolic  meaning 
of  the  Chinese  New  Year  and  the  many  varied  customs  of  the 
Chinese  people.  1976 


Please  review  the  latest  issue  of  the  Central  Library  of  Audio  Visual 
Teaching  Materials  catalog  for  new  films,  etc. 


Books  for  Chi  1 dren 

Bibl  io9rapnit^s 

Books  for  the  ChinGse-.^erican  Child;   A  Selected  List,   comp.   by  Cecelia  Mei-Chi  Chen. 
CooperaCLvri  Children's  Book  Conter,    1969.     A  list  of  books  included  for  their  literary 
quality  .aii'l  honesty. 

The  Chinese  in  Children's  Books.     Prepared  by  Anna  Au  Long  et  al.     New  York  Public 
Library,  ]073. 

Posner,   Ariene,   and  Arne  J.  deKeijzer,   eds .  China:  A  Resource  and  Curriculum  Guide. 
Univorsitv  of  Chicaqo  Press,    1972.     An  annotated  guide  to  books  about  China.  Includes 
films,   .slides,    tapes,   records,  periodicals  and  organizations. 

Fict:  :.on 

Chin.i  and  I'hineso  Americans 

Chrisinan,   A.   B.   Shen  of  the  Sea. ,  Chinese  Stories  for  Children.   Dutton,    1968.  Shorr 
stories . 

.Andersen,   Juanita,   Charley  Yoe's  New  Year.   Follett,  1970 
DeJong,   M.   The  House  of  Si.xty  Fathers.   Harper  &  Row,  1956. 

Flack,  M. ,   and  K.  Wiese ,   The  Story  about  Ping,  A  Duck  Who  Lived  on  a  House-boat  on 
the  Vangtzo  River.   Vikinq,    19  33. 

Handtorth,   T.   Mei   Li.   Doubleday,  193^3. 

Lart  iinor(>,  \\.  Lit.t  b-  P«>.Lr,  Tlu'  S  i:  o  ry  of  a  Little  Ch  i  ne  s  e  Boy .  Harcoiirt  Brace  JovaTiovich, 
I    i  i  -  ^ 

Lew,  ^M:>rd(jn  Story  of  the  Red  ii^nvelope.  East/West  Publishinci  Co. 
Lew,     njriion,   Chir.t.-.se  Mew  Year  Is  Here.   East,/West  Publishing  Co. 

Lewi:-,   i:: .    't'ounq  Fu  of  the  Upp«.?r  Yangtze.    Holt,   Rinehart  and  Winston,    1973.   Rev.   ed . 
Merrill,   J.   The  Superlative  Horse.   Young  Scott  Books,  1961. 

Ritchie,   A.   The  Treasure  of  Li-Po.     Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich,    1949.   Short  stories. 
Treffinqor,   C.    Li    Lun ,   Laii  of  Courage,   .Abingdon,  ]047. 

*       1  tab  l..^  for  t^rl!:larv  -irndtii; 
'loji f :  ct  i « 'fi 

■  and  • 'li  i.nt"»iw-  Aine r  1 1  ■,~in;i 

Dowi-ie>il,    [j.)rotyiy.    The  CliiiieSf-'  Helped  Buil(i  America,   Messner,  )972. 
Jr.r.' ,  1  .    Look  i  nt;  at:  (.'h  ina  .  Lippincott, 

?.<i\\ ,   Mar'.j.i  I      .   'Mir  World:   The  l-^>.?op  1. ' ' Republic  of  China.   Messner,  1974. 
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Reit,  Seymour.  Rice  Cakes  and  Paper  Dragons.  Dodd,  1973. 
Sasek,  M.  This  Is  Hong  Kong.  .Macmillan,  ]965. 

Sidel,  Ruth.  Revolutionary  China:  People,  Politics,  and  Ping-l^ong.  Delacorte,  l'i74. 
Scencer,  Cornelia.  The  Yangtze,  China's  River  Highway.  Garrard,  1^63. 
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DR.  MARTIN  LUTHER  KING.  JR. 
January  15 
A  Seattle  Public  School  Holiday 


COVER 


The  cover  depicts  the  entombment  of  Dr.    King  which   is  located 
at  the  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.   Center   in  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
Across   from  the  tomb  an  eternal    flame  burns. 


SEATTLE    PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
Multi-Ethnic"  Curriculum 
January ,  I98O 
2nd  pr  i  nt  i  ng , 


9n  Q 


PREFACE 


Seattle  Public  Schools  has  observed  January   15,  the  bi rthdate  of  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  as  a  school   holiday  since  1971* 

This  booklet  of  classroom  activities  and  assembly  sugges^tions  has  been 
p re pa  red  to  assist  schoo Is   in  p 1 ann  i  ng  commemorat  ion  activities  sq^that 
students  may  have  a  better  understanding  of  why  the,^schools  observe 
January   15  as  a  school  holiday. 

Before  engaging  students  in  any  of  the  activities,  a  review  of  all  the 
material   should  be  undertaken  by  the  user.     This   review  should  help  put 
the  activities   in  perspective  with  subjects  actually  being  taught  and 
therefore  lead  to  a  natural    integration  of  ethnic,  information  and  subject 
matter.     Any  of  these  activities  can  then  be  used  throughout  the  year  and 
not  just  before  January  .15. 


Sharon  L.  Green  Coord  i  nator 
Multi-Ethnic  Curriculum 
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The  birthdate  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr  has  been  observed  as 
a  schoo]  holiday  in  the  Seattle  Public  Schools  since  i971. 


M;,rMn  Luther  Kina     Jr      was  born   in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  on  January   15,    1929-  His 
^  Srr,'SrrUn  Uther^K;ng,%r.,  was  the  pastor  of  the  . 
there      Martin's  mother.  Alberta  Williams  King,  had  been  a  school   teacher  until 
she  marr?:5  his  father.'  There  ware  two  other  children  in  the  family,  an  older 
sistsr  and  a  younger  brotl^er. 

Martin  and  his  sister  and  brother  were  exposed  to  books  '  f// ,  ^'fe'' '  l^r^oung- 

because  their  parents  believed  education  was  the  way  to  a  better  life       Ihe  young 
because  tne  i  r  pdrenub  ue.i  rhriftv     and  to  be  honest  and  courteous 

sters  were  expected  to  work  hard,   to  be  tnrirty,  dnu 
in  their  dealings  with  others. 

When  Marti,  wa.  five,  his  old.r  .i.ter,  Chris,  was  enrolled  in  elementary  school. 
*r  a  w    le  he  attended  school  with  her,  but  when  h,s  ^  „'s  ab  1  i  tv 

dismissed  until  the  next  year^.  "-^^^^r'^ftrr  s'  «    g  ad^  'h    1       to  AUanl 
;nt:e:;i?rLib::a^rry^i,rsr,=rr  'o::^:ear  ::rU::"o.?leted  hi,h  schoo,  at 
•Booker  T.  Washington  Public  High  School. 

Tz:^  ':;'r3%n:r::;':s"a  cfrrTer  T^.  ^^^z^'^"^  a%ho:? 

"ttrrr::;  p^LoLS        :i:tstant  .ana,er  of  one  oF  the  paper's  depos ,  t  stat.ons. 
In  this  job  he  helped  the  manager  supervise  the  newsboys. 

ro::1r;he'co:"st:";."r;heir°r^::r:^;?t"  the:  ZTt  change  buses  at  «acc 
was  one  or   tne  coriLebLauLJ.     ^  ^  *.u^  k,,c       Thprp  were  no 

"%"aJ:M:b;r%r?^rb:rsr:Jirordrr:d'ts:  s-ac^rt^livriheirsLts  to  the 

rPa::::;:"^'  Xhe'sLdents  ignored         -iver^  for  a  time    but  f,na,  y 
in  to  their  teacher's  request  that  they  stand.       It  was  a  mgnt 
Martin  recalled. 

At  the  age  of  15  Martin  was  ready  for  college.     Morehouse  ^°  I  ^         m /^^^"J^ 
a  n  tural   choice;   his  grandfather  and  father  had  attended  ^^^^/^^^^  f^^ 
^rhool      As  a  freshman  at  Morehouse  College  he  read  Henry  David   'horeau  s  essay 
;    ?i   il  Sts^bldt^nce.     This  was  perhaps  his  first  -^-^^^  .J^^.^f ^^^^^ 
violent  resistance.     'Thoreau  had  refused  to  pay  his  taxes  and  had  gone  to  jaii 
ove    h  s  p  o  e  t  t„  the  Mexican-American  War.     Young  King  was  very   impressed  by 
the  idea  of  non-violent  protest  and  would  act  on  it  in  years  to  come. 
Martin  could  not  make  up  his  mind  whether  to  be  a Joctor  or  a  l^'f^J^.e^V^n 
time  he  graduated  from  Morehouse    n    une  ,  _  1  S'^S  ,  _  he  wa     1  9  ^^J^^^,^^^  f  ^e  studle 
the  ministry.     At  Crozier  Theologica      -^^V  m    he    e   ,      nn  yW^^ 
history,  philosophy  and  theo  ogy,  and     n   195  -ce-ed  teachings  of 

degree.  was  during  th;s  time  that  he  became  j^^^^  ^.  impressed 

Mahatma  Gandhi,  the  famous  East    ndian    eader  and  Py  ^  Gandhi's  non- 

by  the  gentle  character  of  Gandhi  and  also  by  the  effectiveness  or 


violent  methods  of  protest.     Gandhi's  technique  seemed  to  fit  with  both  Thoreau's 
Ideas  and  Christi<3n  principles.     King  believed  that   if  Blacks  did  not  use  violence 
when   Lhey  were  alLncked  or   insulted,    it  wdu 1 d  show  how  hateful   and  unintelligent 
prejudiced  people  really  are. 

After  3  summer  vacation,  young  King  enrolled  at  Boston  University  as  a  candidate 
for  d  Ph.D.   degree.     One  of  his  teachers   rated  him  among  the  top  five   in  his  class. 
In   1953  Martin  married  Coretta  Scott,  who  was  then  studying  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music.      In   1955  he  was  awarded  the  Ph.D.   degree.     Dr.   and  Mrs. 
King's   first  child,   Yolanda  Denise  King,  was  born  November   17,  1955. 

Dr.    King  accepted  the  position  of  pastor  of  the  Dexter  Avenue  Baptist  Church  in 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  and  soon  became  the   leader  of  what  has  been  called  the  Black 
RevolL.     The  revolt  was  sparked  December   1,    1955,  by  the  refusal   of  Rosa  Parks, 
a  Black  se.amsLress,   to  give  up  her  seat  on  a  public  bus   to  a  white  man  when  ordered 
to  do  so  by  the  driver.     She  was  arrested  and  fined  for  violating  a  city  ordinance. 

The   incident  brought  about   the  organization  of  the  Montgomery    Improvement  Associ- 
<ai(jfi.     Dr.    King  was  elected  president  of  this  new  protest  group.     Under  his  leader- 
ship,  Bl3cks  decided   to  boycott   the  buses  of  the  Montgomery  City  Lines.  Many 
Blacks  walked  to  work  rather  than  ride  buses  and  some  even  drove  mule-or  horse- 
drawn  wagons.     The  Association  formed  a  car  pool    to  carry  others  to  and  from  their 
jobs.     Blacks  of  Montgomery  did  not   ride  the  buses   for  38I   days.     As  a  leader. 
Dr.    King  was  arrested.     Throughout  that   long  and  bitter  episode.   King  continued 
to  preach  against  violet       and  any  form  of  physical  retaliation. 

One   tragic   incident   that  occurred  as  a  result  of  the  boycott  was   the  bombing  of 
King's  home  on  January  30,    1956.     A  concerned  crowd   in  front  of  his  house  refused 
to  leave  until    Kiag,   himself,   told  them  that  his   family  was  unhurt. 

Or   tile  morning  or  March  22,    1956,   Judge  Carter   found  Dr.    King  guilty  of  violating 
a  state  anti-labor   law  which  provided  that  a  conspiracy  to  boycott  a  business, 
without  a  just  cause,  was  a  crime.     That  evening  a  saddened  crowd  of  King's  followei 
gathered  at  his  church.     They  expressed  their  disapproval  of  the  verdict  against 
King.     They  thought   that   the  judge  was  prejudiced  against  t he i r  '  1 eade r .  King 
said: 

We  must  not   totally  condemn  Judge  Carter.     He  was   in  a 
tragic  dilemma,  maybe  he  did  the  best  he  could  under  the 
expedient  method.     We  are  not  bitter.     We  are  still  using 
Lhe  method  of  passive  resistance.      I    feel   confident  as 
this  case  moves  up   through  the  higher  courts,  somewhere 
along   the  way   the  decision  will   be  reversed.     And   let  us 
not   lose  faith   in  democracy.     For  with  all   of   its  weak- 
nesses,  there   is  a  ground  and  a  basis  of  hope   in  our 
liemoc ratic  creed. 

On  November         1956,   the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States   ruled  that  bus 
seorogation   if)  Mfintgomery  was   unconstitutional.     King's  faith   in  democracy  had 
be^jn  Justified.     King  was   then  the  man  of  the  hour.      In  a  victory  statement, 

he  said:  . 

We  must   respond  to  the  decision  with  an  understanding  of 
those  who  have  oppressed  us  and  with  an  appreciation  of 
f.he  nev^  adjustments   that  the  court  order  poses  for  them. 
We  must  be  able  to  face  up  honestly   to  our  own  shortcom- 
inns.     Wr:  must  act   in  such  a  way  as  to  make  possible  a 
coin  i  nn   loge  the  r  o  T  wh  i  te  peop  1  e  and  co  1  ored  peop  1  e  on 
Che  basis  of  a  real   harmony  of   interests  and  understand- 
ing.    We  seek  an   integration  based  upon  mutual  respect. 


The  Rev.   Dr.   Martin  Luther  King,   Jr.,  championed  the  belief  that   if  Blacks  used 
the  power  that  comes  from   love,   understanding,  good  will   and  non-violence,  they 
would-  teach  the  world  that  violence  and  war  are  not  methods  by  which  people  can 
solve  their  problems.      In   1957,   Dr.    King  organized  the  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ship Conference.     As   its   leader  he  walked  picket   lines,  engaged  in  sit-in  demon- 
strations, occupied  jail   cells,  and  suffered  considerable  humiliation.     But  still 
he  remained  dedicated  to  a  democratic  America. 

Martin  Luther  King   111  wab  born  on" October  23,   ^957      Another  son,  Dexter  Scott 
King,  was  born  January  30,  1961. 

Many  awards  and  citations  were  presented  to  Dr.    King.     Among   them  was   the  NAACP 
Spingarn  Medal.     From  Morehouse  College,  his  alma  mater,  and  from  Howard  Univer- 
sity,  he   received  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  degree. 

The  Kings'    fourth  child,   Bernice  Albertine  King,  was  born  on  March  28,    1963-  That 
year  was  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Emancipation  P  t-^c  1  ama  t  i  on  ,  and  civil 
rights  workers  attempted  to  point  out   the  fact   that  minorities  still   did  not  have 
the  freedom  guaranteed  by   the  Constitution  and  the   laws  of  the    land.  Martin 
Luther  King  and  his   followers  decided  to  demonstrate   in  Birmingham,  Alabama,  the 
city  they   felt  was   the  most  comp 1 e te 1 y^  seg rega ted  city   in   the  United  States.  The 
civil    rights  demonstrators  marched  through  the  streets   in  protest.     The  Birmingham 
police  used  dogs,  horses  and  even  electric  cattle  prods   to  break  up  the  demonstra- 
cion.     Many  marchers  were  arrested  and  placed   in  jail.     King  was  one  ol    them.  ^ 
People  all   over  the  United  States  and  eventually  all   over  the  world  saw  television 
coverage  of   the  civil    rights  demonstrators  being  chased  by  police  dogs  and  sprayed 
by  water  from  firehoses.     Sympathy  demonstrations  were  held   in  other  cities,  and 
outraged  people   let  their  government   representatives  know  how  badly  this  made 
them  fee  1 . 

In  the  same  year  Dr.    King  and  his  organization  participated   in  the   largest  protest 
march   in  our  country's  history--the  march  on  Washington,   DC.     On  August  28,  1963, 
more  than  200,000  Americans  of  all    races  and  creeds  came  to  Washington  and  marched 
from  the  Washington  Monument   to  the  Lincoln  Memorial   singing  "We  Shall  Overcome" 
In  spite  of  the   large  number  of  people,   the  march  was  peaceful   and  orderly.  One 
of  those  who  spoke  to  the  marchers  at   the  Lincoln  Memorial  was  Martin  Luther  King, 
and  the  speech  he  made  that  day  became  famous.      In   i t  he  said: 

I   have  a  dream  that  one  day   .    .    .   sons  of  former  slaves  and 
sons  of  former  slaveowners  will   be  able   to  sit  down  together 
at   the  table  of  b rot he r hood  .... 

1   have  a  dream, that  my    little  children  will   one  day  live 
in  a  nation  where  they  wi 1^  not  be  judged  by   the  color  of 
their  skin  but  by   the  content  of  their  character.    .  . 

TWme  magazine  chose  him  as   1963  Man  of  the  Year  because  of  his  protests  and  leader- 
snTp  against  segregation.     While   in  jail,  after  being  arrested  in  Birmingham, 
he  wrote  a   letter  referred  to   in  Time  as  a  document   that         .    .   may   .    .    .    live  as 
a  classic  expression  of  the  Black  revolution  of   I963."     This   letter  was  addressed 
to  a  group  of  white  ministers  who  had  criticized  King's  demonstration   in  Birmingham 
They  said  that  he  had  chosen   the  wrong  time  to  demonstrate  and  that  he  sould  be 
more  patient.      In  part.   King  replied: 

.The  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa  are  moving  with  jet- 
like speed  toward  the  goal   of  po 1 i t 1 ca T i ndependence ,  and 
we  still   creep  at  horse-and-buggy  pace  toward  the  gaining 
of  a  cup  of  coffee  at  a   lunch  counter.      I   quess   it   is  easy 
for  those  who  have  never  felt  the  stinging  darts  of  segre- 
gation to  say  "wai  t. " 
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But  when  you  have  seen  vicious  mobs   lynch  your  mothers  and 
fathers  and  brothers  at  whim;    .    .    .  when  you  suddenly  find 
your  tongue  iwisted  and  your  speech  stammering  as  you  seek 
to  explain  to  your  six-year-old  daughter  why  she  can't  go 
to  the  public  amusement  park  that  has  just  been  advertised 
Oil  television,  and  see  tears  welling-  up  in  her   little  eyes 
when  she  is  told  that  "Funtown"  is  closed  to  colored  child- 
ren,  and  see  the  depressing  clouds  of   inferiority  begin  to 
form  in  her   little  mental   sky,    .    .    .  when  you  are  humiliated 
day    in  and  day  out   .    .    .    then  you  wi 1 1   understand  why  we 
find   it  difficult  to  wait. 

The  demonstration   in  Birmingham  and  the  march  on  Washington  were   important  influ- 
ences on  the  passage  of  the  Civil   Rights  Act  of   196^.     This  Act  was   the  strongest 
civil   rights   law  ever  passed  by  Congress.      It  forbade  segregation   in  many  public 
places. 

In   196^,  Dr.   King  was  awarded  another  high  honor,   the  Nobel   Peace  Prize.  Then 
35  years  old,  he  was  the  youngest  person  who  had  ever  received   that  award.  He 
promptly  donated  the  cash  prize  of  $5^,600  to  the  civil   rights  frovement.     He  was 
the  second  Black  American  to  receive  the  prize.      (Dr.   Ralph  Bunche  received  the 
award   in   1950  for  his  v;ork  in  ending  hostilities   in  the  Middle  East.) 

One  of  Ihe  things   the  Civil   Rights  Act  of   196^  did  not  do  was   to  make   it  possible 
for  Blacks   to  vote   in   the  South.     But   the  2^th  Amendment   to  the  United  States 
Constitution  had  done  away  with  the  poll    tax  which  had  been  used   to  keep  many 
Blacks  and  poor  whites   from  voting.     So   in    196^  civil    rights  workers  went   into  the 
South  to  help  get   Black  voters   registered.     Several   of  these  workers  were  murdered 
and  others  were  beaten.     To  bring  attention  to  the  voter   registration  drive,  Dr. 
Kini;^  helped  plan  a  march  from  Selma,  Alabama,   to  the  state  capital,  Montgomery. 
When  the  march  began  on  March  7,   state  and  county  police  stopped   it  by  using  tear 
gas,  v;hips  and  clutps  against  the  marchers  as  crowds  of  whites  cheered.     This  inci- 
dent was  shown  on  television  and  reported   in  newspapers  and  magazines.     Once  again 
many  people  all  over  the  country  and  the  world  were  outraged.     Later  the  marchers 
made  the  trip   to  Montgomery  under  the  protection  of  the  National   Guard  which  had 
been  nationalized  by  President  Lyndon   B.   Johnson.      In  Montgomery  they  were  joined 
by  thousands  of  people  who  came  from  all   over  the  United  States  to  show  their 
support  for  the  voter   reg i s t ra t i on'  d r i ve . 

Still    in   1965,   President  Johnson  proposed  and  Congress  passed  the  Voting  Rights 
Acz,     This    lav;  sent   federal  workers    into  places  where   local   authorities  were  not 
permitting  Blacks   to  register  to  vote.     Once  again  the  non-violent  protest  methods 
of  Dr.   KInq  had  resulted   in   important  progress. 

In   1968  Dr.    Kinc)  went   to  Memphis,   Tennessee,   to  support   the  garbage  workers  who 
vjer^i  on  strike.     On  April   ^,   the  day  before  he  was  to  lead  a  march  through  the 
city,  he  vv.35   shot   and  killed  at  his  motel   by  a  man  who  was    later   i  den  t  i  f  i  ed  *  as 
Janu's  Earl   Ray.     Ray  was  eventually  found,    tried,   convicted  of  the  crime  and  sent 
to  ;)  r  i  son  . 

Manv  persorTS  of  all    races  and  creeds  had  come  to  admire  Dr.    King   for  h'i  s  efforts 
on  behalf  of  freedom  and  peace.     He  was  mourned  by  people  all   over  the  worid  as 
he  v/as  buried   in  Atlanta,  Georgia,   the  city  of  his  birth.     The   inscription  on  the 
graves  tone  is: 


hii't  7"  n  Lii  t  he  v  Ki  nn  y  r/r . 

Free 

at  Listy  Free  iit  Last 

rhank  God 

A -mighty  I^rn  Free  at  Lai:)t 

The  short  verse  on  the  stone   is  from  a  spiritual   he  especially  liked. 

.r  1  { 
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Ch  i 1 dhood  Center , 
action  was   takeii  by 
schoo 1   and  after 


In  march  of  197^  a  Seattle  school,  the  former  Harrison  Early 
was  renamed  Martin  Luther  King  Early  Childhood  Center.  This 
the  School  Board  at  the  request  of  students  and  staff  at  the 
favorable  reaction  was   received  from  the   local  community. 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,    is  honored  by  Americans  of  all  elhn 
his   leadership  in  the  causes  of  civil   rights  and  world  pe^ce 
continues  to  influence  moves  toward  justice  and  equality  even  after  his  death. 
What  he  did  made   the  United  States  a  better  country.     His  work  has   inspired  many 
people  to  keep  working  toward  the  goal  of  freedom  for  everyone.     There   is  still 
much  to  be  done. 


c  backgrounds  for 
The   Ki  nq  ph  i  losophy 
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LETTER  FROM  BIRMINGHAM  CITY  JAIL  (Excerpt) 
by 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

iFr<:)m  Birmingham  jail,  where  he  was   imprisoned  as  a  participant   in  non-violent 
dtimonst  rat  ions  against  segregation   in  April,    1963,  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  wrote 
a  letter  from  which  the  following  was  excerpted.      It  was  a  response  to  a  public 
statement  of  concern  and  caution   issued  by  eight  white   religious  leaders.) 

f 

"We  have  waited  for  more  than  3^0  years   for  our  constitutional   and  God-given 
riqhts.     The  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa  are  moving  with  jetlike  speed  toward 
gaininq  political    independence,  but  we  still   creep  at  horse-and-buggy  pace  toward 
gaining  a  cup  of  coffee  at  a   lunch  counter.     Perhaps   it   is  easy  for  those  who 
hdv.:  never   felt   the  stinging  darts  of  segregation  to  say,  "Wait."     But  when  you 
hov.?  seen  vicious  mobs    lynch  your  mothers  and  fathers  at  will   and  drown  your 
sisters  and  brotiiers  at  whim;  when  you  have  seen  hate-filled  policemen  curse, 
kick  and  even  kill  your  black  brothers  and  sisters;  when  you  see  the  vast  majority 
of  vour  twenty  million  Negro  brothers  smothering   in  an  airtight  cage  of  poverty- 
]r.   t:he  midst  of  an  affluent  society;  when  you  suddenly   find  your  tongue  twisted 
and  your  speech  stammering  as  you  seek  to  explain  to  your  six-year-old  daughter 
why  she  can't  go- to  the  public  amusement  park  that  has  just  been  advertised  on 
television,  and  see   tears  welling  up   in  her  eyes  when  she   is  told  that  Funtown 
is  closed  CO  colored  children,  and  see  ominous  clouds  of   inferiority  beginning 
to  form  \n   ler   little  mental   sky,  and  see  her  beginning  to  distort  her  personality 
by  developinq  ;3n  unconscious  bitterness   toward  white  people;  when  you  have  to 
con^.oct  .1(1  jnswt-r  for  a  five-year-old  son  who  is  asking:     "Daddy,  why  do  white 
peoa^le   treat  colored  people  so  m^an?";  when  you  take  a  cross-country  drive  and 
r;,-,.i   it  'u*.    ssary   to  sleep  night  after  night   in   the  uncomfortable  corners  of 
vour  automooi  le  because  no  motel  will   accept  you;  when  you  are  humiliated  day  in 
rjnci  day  out  bv  naqc]inq  signs   reading  "white"  and  "colored";  when  your  first  name 
becomes  "nigger,"  your  middle  name  becomes  "boy"   (however  old  you  are)  and  your 
las:   name  becomes  "John,"  and  your  wife  and  mother  are  never  given  the  respected 
title  "Mr;..";  wiien  you  are  harried  by  day  and  haunted  by  night  by   the  fact   that  you 
are  a  Neqro.    living  constantly  at   tiptoe  stance,  never  quite  knowing  what   to  expect 
next,  and  are  [)Iagued  with   inner  fears  and  outer   resentments;  when  you  are  forever^ 
ficihtinq  a  degenerating  sense  of  "nobod  i  nesb "- - 1  hen  you  will   understand  why  we 
find   it    difficult    to  wa  it." 

"From  pp.    SyA^\   in  "L./tter   from  Birmingham  Jail"  --April    16,    I963  -    in  WHY  WE 
CAN'T  V/AIT  by  M.  i  r  t  i  n  ■  L  u  t  he  r  King,   Jr.     Copyright    I963  by  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.      By  {■>»•  rmi  s  s  i  c)n  ol    Harper  &  Rov-y ,   Publishers,  Inc." 
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I   HAVE  A  DREAM 


In   1963,  President  Kennedy  sent  a  civil   rights  bill   to  Congress.     The  intent 
of  this   legislation  was  to  add  the  power  and  influence  of  the  federal 
government  to  the  Black  civil   rights  movement. 

The  bill  was  soundly  opposed  by  many   in  Congress.     They  particularly  argued 
with  the  outlawing  of  discrimination   in  public  accommodations  as  a  violation 
of  the  property  rights  of  those  who  might  want  to  refuse  service  to  certain 
peop 1 e . 

In  order  to  protest  discrimination  and  demonstrate  to  the  Congress  the 
strength  of  the  civil    rights  movement,  Black  leac'ers  planned  a  "March  on 
Washington".     Many  other  civic  and  religious  groups  joined  in  this  endeavor. 

More  than  200,000  Americans  of  all    races,   religions,  and  creeds  gathered 
in  Washington,   D.C.  on  August  28,    1963-     The  march  went  from  the  Washington 
Monument  to  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 

Once  the  crowd  arrived  at   the  Memorial,   Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  delivered 
one  of  his  most  famous  speeches,  "I   have  a  dream".      It  was  a  truly  moving 
speech  heard  by  those  present  at  the  march  as  well   as  by  thousands  of 
television  viewers. 
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Assemb ly  Suggestions 


It  is  fitting   that  some  form  of  recognition  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.   be  held  in  each  school   since  Seattle  Public  School 
students  and  employees  receive  a  school   holiday  on  January  15. 

Listed  on  this  page  and  the  next  are  a  compilation  of  the  experiences  of 
several  schools  which  recognize  the  memory  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr 
The  list  has  been  divided  into  elementary  and  secondary  for  the  readers' 
conven  i  ence . 


 P  r  i.mary  

Some  elementary  schools  hold 
an  assembly   in  honor  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,   but  also 
include  civil   rTghts  leaders 
from  other  e thn i c/cu 1 t ura 1 
groups . 

Di  scuss Ion  of  words  such  as 
peace,   non-violence,  goodwill 
are  held   in  class. 

Classes  within  the  school  may 
be  given  a  particular  assign^ 
men t  such  as  readying  a  puppet. 
show  or  TV  program  on  Dr.  King's 
life,    learning  a  song ,  preparing 
a  ski  t  on  some  of  the  values 
Dr.   King  stood  for  such  as  getting 
along  with  each  other. 

Donations  to.  Neighbors  in  Need 
or  other  similar  organizations 
teach  children  about  sharFng. 

Poster  contests  can  be  held  within 
the  school   using  events  from 
Dr.   King' s   1 i  f e . 

Junior  High  or  Senior  High 
students  may  5e  Tnvi ted  to 
speak  at  a  student  assembly 
about   Dr.    King,  or  to  present 
a  dramatization  based  on  events 
in  Dr.    Ki  ng ' s    1 i  f e  . 


j 


 Secondary  

At  some  secondary  schools,  the  B 1 ack 
Student  Union  is  responsible  for  the 
assemb 1 y  unde  r  the  d  i  rec t  i  on  and 
guidance  of  the  faculty  ad visor. 

Involving  the  Student  Body  Of f i  cers 

and  students  from  other  ethnic/ 

cul tural  groups  are  pos  i  t  i  ve  forces . 

Hall   showcases  are  used  to  present 
a  vi  sua  1  d  i  sp 1  ay  about  Dr.  King, 
the  civil   rights  movement,  and/or 
other  related  material . 

Guest  speakers  have  proven  to  be  an 
effective  part  of  an  assemb ly  program. 

Guest  performers  have  also  been  used. 
However ,   their  performance  shou Id 
be  in  keeping  with  the  dignity 
of  the  occasion. 

In  schools  where  assemblies  are 
not  held,  discussions  about  Dr. 
King,  his   life,  values  and  philo- 
sophy and  the  civi  1   right's  movement 
are  held  in  either  Social   Studies  or 
Language  Arts  classes  so  that  every 
student   is  aware  of  why   the  day  is 
commemorated. 

When  using  the  film  "Mar t  i  n  Luther 
King:     From  Montgomery  to  Memphi^i' 
only  the  last  part   is  used  as  it 
appears  to  be  an  effective  visual 
d  i  sp 1  ay . 

Poster/Essay  contest   is  held  with  the 
theme  "What  Does  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
Ki  ng ,  Jr.  Mean  to  Me". 
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Whatever  is  done  on  either  level,   it   is   important  that  the  planning  begin 
early  in. the  school  year.     It  is  also  important  to  recreate  for  students 
the  mood  that  surrounded  Dr.   King.     Most  of  the  students  today  were  not 
even  born  when  King  was  assassinated.     They  must  be  told  who  he  was  and 
what  he  stood  for  to  both  Black  Americans  and    other  Americans. 

On  the  secondary   level  ,   try  to  i  nvol ve  as  many  other  d I sci  p 1 i  nes  as 
possible.     Music,  Art,  and  Language  Arts  As  well   as  Social  Studies 
should  be  able  to  lend  some  assistance  to  the  execution  of  the  assembly  and 
hall  d  i  sp 1  ays . 

Teachers  should  be  given  advance  information  about  the  assembly  so  that 
they  might  use  some  classroom  time  to  prepare  students  for  the  assembly. 
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ELEMENTARY  ACTIVITIES 
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Reading  Office  '79,: 
;attle  Public  Schools 
o'-.ce-iBER,  1  973 
ERIC 


READING  ACTIVITIES  FOR  INVOLVEMENT  is  a 
resource  unit  prepared  by  Frances  Locke  ' 
and  Nancy  Nelp  (Seattle  Teachers)  under 
the  supervision  cf  Wanda  Haynes,  District 
Reading  Specialist.^ 

The  activities  are  intended  to  help  teachers 
in  the  primary  grades  share  factual  material 
about  Dr,  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  with  their 
Sjtudents.    Students  are  encouraged  to  apply 
skills  of  communication  -  reading,  writing, 
listening  and  speaking. 

Funding  for  this  project  was  made  available 
through  an  ESAA,  Title  VII  Pre-Implementation 
Planning  Grant. 


READING  OFFICE 
Seattle  Public  Schools 

December,  1978 
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Reading  Activity  ^  . 

Bus  Ride 

MATERIALS:    Student  Chairs  ,  "         '  '      "-'^  ' 

Book  -  The  .Picture  Life  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

Author:    M.  Young    (May  be  checked  out  from  Teacher 

Resource  Ceriter  at  Marshall) 

PROCEDURE:    Arrange  chairs  like  seats  in  a  bus  without  mentioning  to  the 
students  wnat  you  are  doing.    Leave  several  empty  chairs  at  - 
.    the  back.    Begin  to  read  and  discuss  the  book  with  the  students. 
When  Rosa  Parks  is  discussed  in  the  book,  ""curn'^  into  a  bus 
driver  and  demand  that  students  with  a  certain  color  shirt 
(check  ahead  so  that  a  color  is  chosen  worn  by  3  or  4  stu- 
dents) go  to  the  back.    The  students  quickly  realize  that  they 
are  on  a  bus . 

Discuss  feelings,  prejudice,  discrimination,  boycott. 

"How. did  you  feel?    Was  it  fair?  '  Why  not? 

What  did  you, want  to  say  to  the  bus  driver? 

.Where  do  you  like  to  sit  on  a  bus? 

How  would  you  feel  if  you  couldn't  sit  with  your  friend  because 

of  his/her  color? 

What  kind  of  woman  was  Rosa  Parks? 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  organized  a  boycott  following  the. Rosa 
Parks  incident.    Ask  students  questions:    How  else  could  you 
g%t  to  the  store?  School? 

Decide  something  at  school  the  class  can  boycott  -  i.e.  South  Stairs. 

MOTE:     This  activity  was  , part  of  a     packet  sent  out  to  Primary  teachers. 

It  was  prepared  by  Fran  Locke  and  Nancy  Nelp  under  the  supervision 
of  Wanda  Haynes  . 

Several  books  may  be  used   in  place  of  the  one  mentioned. 

"Don't  Ride  the  Bus  on  Monday,  The  Rosa  Parks  Story"    by  Louise 
Meriwether,  Prentice-Hall,    Inc.,  1973 

'/Rosa  Parks"  by  Eloise  Greenfield 
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Reading  Activity 


ROLE  PLAYING     Non-Viol ence 

PROCEDURE:     Have  students  sit  in  a  circle.  Discuss  s-ituation 

that  make  a  pt'^son  feel  angry.  Choose  several 
exaiTTples  to  role  pUy. 

Discussion  topics:    Think  before  you  act. 

Why  is  non-viol egce  better? 

Why  would  you  feel  better  if  you 

non-violent  action? 


Reading  Activity 


Autobiography 


MATERIALS: 


Film 
Camera 

Ditto  Masters 
Penci  Is 

Scrap  Paper  for  Cut  and  Paste 

Crayons 

Paste 

Scissors 

1  sheet  12*'X18*'  Construction  Paper  for  Cover 


PROCEDURE: 


Have  the  children  complete  their  own  individual 
autobiography  -  one  or  two  pages  a  day.  This 
motivates  and  prepares  them  for  the  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr,  booklet. 


SUGGESTION: 


1.  Take  individual  photo  prior  to  winter  vacation 


2,  Set  up  a  mini  library  to  exchange  life  stories 


Reading  Activity 


Children's  Booklet 


MATERIALS:  Ditto  Masters 

Crayons  for  each  student 
Booklet  for  each  student 


PROGEDURE:  This  may  be  used  as  individual,  small 

group  or  large  group  activity.  Read 
the  pages  with  the  children  with 
discussion  on  particular  vocabulary. 
Expanding  its  concept  can  be  done  now 
or  later  with  one  of  the  follow  up 
activities.    Give  the  children  time  to 
illustrate  each  page  before  going  on 
to  new  text. 


This   is  Dr.  Mcrtin  Luther  King, Jr.     He  was 


born  in  AtlGnta,  Georgia  on  January 


He   1 i  ked  to  read  books . 

o 
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Martin  lived  in  a  big  house  with  his 
mother,  father,   sister  and  brother. 


He  was  o  good  worker.  I\,iartin  sold  newspaper 
whenhewosS. 

o 
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When  he  was  he  took  a  bus  ride.  He 

hcd  to  stand  end   let  white  oeoole  sit. 
Martin  did  not  understand  this. 
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At   15  Martin  went  to  college.     He  learned 
to  be  a  preacher.     He  liked  to  do  things 
inapeacefulway. 


When  Martin  was  22  he  married  Coretta  Scott. 
They  hod  four  children,   two  boys  and  two  gir 
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Dr.  Kinc  became  pcstor  of  the  Dexter  Avenue 
EcoT'st  7nurch   in  Montgomery,   Alabama.  He 

'  also  -•'07  a   leader  in  the  bus  boycott.  .^osa 
Parks,   c  black   lady  refused  to  give  up  her 
;seat  on  the  bus  to  a  white  man.     She  was  se 

/'to    iaii.     Dr.  Kino  said  to  stop  riding,  the 
busses.     After  one  yec^",  Black  people  could 

sit  anywhere  on  the  bus. 
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Dr.   King  had  q  drecm  that  all.  people  would 

be  free.  He  won  the  Nobel   Peace  Prize  for 
his  Qood  work. 
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Some  people  did  not   like  Dr.  King.     In  1^76^ 

Dr.   fvlcrtln  Luther  King,   Jr.   was  shot.  He 

WGS  c  kind  end    loving  man.     He  died  heloinc 

ceooie.  His  good' work  lives  in  understand i 
oeoo  ':  e  today  .  oo-. 
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Reading  Activity 

Take  a  Letter  ■    ■  . 

MATERIALS :  Teacher  prepares  a  set  of  large  cut  out  letters 

0AKTA6  -  Colored  paper  -  Pen 


PROCEDURE:  Place  letters  of  Martin  Luther  King's^first  name 

vertically  down  the  side  of  a  chart. 
Ask  children  tc  give  a  short  sentence  or  phrase 
for  each  letter,  (i.e,) 

M  an  we  like 

A  Iways  helping  others 


R 


T 
I 
N 
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Mobile  or  Bulletin  Board  Display 


MATERIALS: 


Ditto  masters  made  from  thennofax 
Black  Tip  Felt  Pen: 
Railroad  Ticket  Board 


PROCEDURE: 


Parts  of  mobile  can  motivate  and  stimulate  discus; 
It  can  be  assembled: 

1.  In  several  days  allowing  time  for  discussion 
of  vocabulary  and  its  concept  -  a  goodi'introi 

2.  In  one  period  following  work  with  th^e  word: 
and  concepts. 


SUGGESTED  WORDS  AND  CONSTRUCTION 


MOBILE 


BULLETIN  BOARD 


leace  /^^ 


ove 
cind 


Dr.  Martin  Luther  King/Jr, 


bus 

boycott 
non-violent 


kind 
gentle 


Have  students  fill  in  correct 
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Reading  Activity 


MATERIALS: 


PROCEDURE: 


Duplicated  copy  of  word  search  for  each  student 
Pencil  or  crayon  for  each  student 

\ 

Student  circles  the  nine  words  found  within  the  box 
Suggest  that  they  cross  out  the  word  in  the  box  as 
they  find  it  to  help  keep  them  working  without 
confusion. 

Al 1  words  are  horizontal  or  vertical  only. 
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vVord  Search 
Look  for  these  words_  

:  man  kind         Martin  bus 

dreani      hanu  love  ride 

gentle     heart        Kino  lend 
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opk  end  see  Kow  mcny  words  you  con  find. 


King  iove  boycott  honest 

bus        kind         freedom        brcve  Martin 
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UDDER  PUZZLE 


MATERIALS:    1  duplicated  copy  of  puzzle  for  each  student 
1  pencil  for  each  student. 


PROCEDURE:   Complete  the  sentences  at  bottom  of  page. 
Use  answers  to  fill  in  the  puzzle. 

Answers  are:    1 .  Bus 

2.  Kind 

3.  Dream 

4.  Boycott 

5.  Freedom 
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.Nome 


icke  G  olg  step  upl 


1- 


1^ 


r 


i.   I  ccn  ride  a 


.\  I  n  g  -  w  G  s  G 


3 .   Dr.   King  h  c  d  g 


man . 


^.   Dr.   King  said  to  the  bus 

^  5.   D.r.   Kino  worked  for 
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Reading  Activity 


CROSSWORD  PUZZLE 

MATERIALS:    1  duplicated  copy  for  each  student. 
1  pencil  for  each  student. 


PROCEDURE:    Fill  in  puzzle  witin  blanks  from  clues. 

Suggest  the  students  cross  out  numbers  of  clues  after  they 


ire  completed. 


Answers  are: 


DOWN 


ACROSS 


1 .  Boycott 

2.  Peace 

3.  Kind 


1 .  Bus 


3.  King 

4.  Martin 


6.  Man 


5.  Dream 
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NoiTie 


1 

2 

3 

4- 

l 

i 

5 

1 

 1 

D  0  ,v  n 


1  .   Dr.  ' .<  i  n g  s c  i  d  to  t h s  bus. 

2.  Nobel   Prize 

3.  Dr.   Kino  wcs  a 

A  ^ 

Across   


men . 


la  a 


■     3.   Or.   iV.crtin  Luther  ,  Jr. 

^.   Dr.  LuthsrKinc,  Jr. 

5.  Or.   King  had  a 
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Act i  vi  ty : 
Subjec  t : 
Level : 
Objectives: 

Ma ter  i  a ) s : 
Procedures : 


On  the  Freedom  Trail  with  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr 
Language  Arts 
Pr  imary 

The  student  will  demonstrate  the  ability  to  use  the 
dictionary  by  completing  the  following  exercise. 

Ditto  sheet,  pencils,  d  i  ct  i  on.ir  i  es 

Look  for  appropriate  words  that  becjin  with  the  same 
letter  as  the  key  letter  on  the  left  side. 


F  is  for  f_reedom,   f_ri  end  ship 

r  is  for 

e  is  for 

e  is  for 

d  is  for 

o  is  for 

m  is  for 
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Ac  I  t  V  i  t  y : 


Or  .   Mar  I  i  n  Lulher  Ki  nc)  ,  Jr 


Sub j  ec  t : 

Leve  i  : 

Ob j  ec  r  i  ves  : 

Materials: 
P  rocedu  res : 


Lanc|uag«i  Arts 
P  r  \  mci  r  y 

The  stuJent  will  demonstrate  the  ability  to  recognize 
abbreviacio.is  and  know  their  meaning  by  underlining  any 
abbreviations  found   in  a  given  set  of  sentences  and 
matching  the  abbreviations  to  the  words  they  stand  for. 


D  i  t  to  sheet ,   penc  i 1 s 

1  .     Read  sen  tences 

2.  Underline  all  abbreviations 

3.  Kaich  abbreviations  with  correct  word  at  bottom  of 
page 

1.     Mariin  Luther  King,   Jr.  was  born   in  Georgia. 

?..     His  fatlvir   is  Rtw .   Martin  Luther  King,  Sr. 

3.     Martin  became  a  Dr.   after  he  finished   Boston  University. 

^.     Dr.   King  became  pastor  of  Dexter  Ave.    Baptist  Church. 

5.  Dexter  Avenue  Baptist  Church  is   in  Montgomery,  Ala. 

6.  Dr.   Kir.g  was  on  TV. 

7.  He  led  many  marches  for  freedom  in  the  U.   S.  ' 

8.  He  gave  "I   have  a  Dream"  Speech   in  Washington,  D.  C. 

9.  Dr.   King  was   Invit.^d  to  Seattle,  Washington. 
10.     Once  his  wife  sang  at  Garfield  H.  S. 


Words 

i  .  Hi'jh  '.i:hooi 

2.  Dr)CLor 

3  .  District   of  Co  1  umb  i  ri 

^.  Washington 

5.  Junior 

6.  United  States 

7 .  Te 1 ev  i  s  ion 

3.  Avenue? 
9.  Alabama 

10.  Baptist 

1  1  .  Reverr^nd 

12.  Senior 


Abbrev  iat ions 


Ac  t  i  V  i  ty  : 
Subj  ec t : 
Leve  I  : 
Ob j  ect  i  ves 


Ma te  r  i  a  1 s  : 
Procedure : 


The  Ki  ng  Fair.i  ly 
Social  Studies 
P  r  i  ma  ry 

The  sfjdent  will   dernonsuate   l  Me  ability   to  identify 
family  relationships  based  on    i  description  given   in  .1 
paragraph  about  a  family  by  maiching   the  n.imes  of  the 
family  members   to  a  list  of  relationships   (father,  mother 
son  ,  daughter) . 

Di  tto  sheet ,  penci Is 

Read  the  story 
Fill-in  answers 


Story : 

Rev.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  married  Coretta  Scott   in  a  garden  wedding. 
After  several  years   they  had  a  baby  girl,   Yoland.K     Later  on  they  had  a 
boy  named  Martin  Luther  King,    Ml.     Still    luter  .mother  boy.  Dexter,  came 
along.     Then  finally  a  girl,  Albertine,  was   the   List  member  \u  the  family 


Write  the  names  of   the  members   in  the  King  family. 

Father  -  Reverend  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

Mother 

Son 

Son 

Daughter 
Daughter 
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Act  i  V  i  ty : 


Dr  .  Ma  rt  i  n  L .   Ki  ng ,  Jr. 


Subject : 


Print  Script/Handwriting 


Level : 


Primary 


Object i  ve : 


Tht!  student  will  demonstrate  the  ability  to  print 
le(iibly  by  copying  sets  of  sentences  about  Martin 
LuLher  King,  Jr. 


Mater i  al s : 


Di  r  to  sheets.^  penci  1  s 


Procedu  re : 


Copy  the  sets  of  sentences  below  onto  primary 
pr I ntscr  i  pt  paper . 


Lesson  1 


Martin  Luther  King,  Ji . ,  is  a  famous  Black  man.  As  a  boy  he  played  with 
his  brother  and  sistei-.     Thoy  played  h-i  s  favorite  game  of  baseball. 


When  Martin  grew  older,  he  had  a  job  as  a  paper  boy.  He  saved  his  money  anc 
bought  a  bicycle.     He  liked   it  very  much. 

Lesson  3 

On. Sundays  Martin  and  his  family  would  go  to  his  dad's  church.     His  two 
grandfathers  had  been  preachers  at  the  same  church.     Martin   learned  early 
to   love  everyone. 


Lesson  2 


Act  i  v,i  ty  : 
Subject  Area: 
Level  : 
Object  i  ves  : 


Map  Study 

Soci  al   Stud  i  es   (Map  Study) 
I  n  termed  i  ate 

Given  a  map  of  the  United  rotates,  the  student  will 
demonstrate  a  knowledge  of  the  places   ihat  were 
important  to  Dr.   King  and  the  Civil  Rights 
movement  by   locating  those  places  on  the  map. 


Ma  ter  i  a  1 s 


Procedu  re 


Map'  of  the  United  States 

Worksheets:     Description  of  Places  and  Map  Key 

1.  After  talking  about  Dr.   King's   life,  assign*  the 
worksheet  to  be'^done  independently  or   in  groups 

2.  Be  sure  that  each  group  has  a  reference  to  use 
wall  maps,  desk  maps,  maps   in  books 
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IMPORTANT   CITIES    IN    DR.    KING'S  LIFE 


Here  are  '>onie  places   in  the  United  States  that  are.  important  in  teliinq 
the  story  of  Dr.   King's   life.     Find  each  place  on  the  map.     Write  the 
number  of  each  city   in  the  right  place.     Circle  the  number.  Montgomery, 
Alabama  has  been  done  for  ybu. 


1 .  At  1  an  ta ,  Georg  i  a 

2.  Chester,  Pennsylvania 

3.  Bo'.^ton,  Massachust't  ts 
k.  Montgomery,  Alabaiiia 


birthplace  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

home  of    Crozier  Theo 1 og i ca 1 . Semi  nary 
where  Martin  Luther  King,   Jr.  studied 
to  become  a  minister 

v^/here.Or.   King  received  his  doctorate 
degree  at^  Boston  University  and  met 
Coretta  Scott 

home  of  Dexter  Avenue  Baptist  Church 
an'd  city  of  Rosa  Parks  and  the  bus 
boycott 


5.  Birmingham,  Alabama 

6.  Washington,  D.C. 

7.  St.    Augustine,'  Florida 

8.  Se  I  ma  , "  Al  abaiiia 

9 .  Chi  cano ,    I  11  i  no  i  s 
10.  JackScMi,  Mississippi 


.7 


One  of  the  most  segregated  cities   in  the 
South  'in  the  60's.     Dr.   King  wa$*  arrested 
for  his  civil   rights  activities  here. 
He  wrote  a  famous^ 1 et ter  f^om  the 
B  i  rm  i  ngham  j  a  i  1 . 

Our  Nation's  capitol  -  scene  of  the  march 
on  Washington   in   1963,     Dr.    King  gave 
his  "I   Have  a^'Dream*'  speech".  Marches 
were  a  form  of  non-viol.ent  protest. 

Dr.    King  and  Reverand  Ralph  Abernathy 
were  arrested  during  a  sit-in.  Sit-ins 
were  another  kind  of  non-violent  protest. 

one  of  the  cities   in  which  Dr.  King 
demonstrated  -for  votinq  rights.  Over 
2000  people  were  arrested  during  tl^e  ^ 
protest. 

o 

Dr.  -King  was  aware  of  raciil   d  i  sc  r  i  mi  nat  ic 
in  Northern, c i t i es ,  also.     He  went  to 
Chicago  in   1966  to  help  campaign  for  op^n 
housing,   fair  employment  and  equal  schools 

Dr.    King  went  to  Mississippi    to  continue 
a  march  started  by  James  Meredith  who 
was  shot  by  a  sniper.     Meredith  who 
was   the  first  Black  to  enter  the  Universit 
of  Mississippi  survived. 
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]  ]  .    Memphi  s ,  Tennessee 


12.    Seattle,  Washington 


Dr.   King  was  rv.sass  i  nated  on  April  ^, 
1968. 

home  of  the  Mai  tin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
Early  Childhood  Center,.    The  school  was 
given  this  namt'   in   197^  to  honor  and 
remember  Or.  Kirg. 


Things   to  Do: 

).     On  this  Sheet  underline  the  names  of  each  st.,e  witn  a  ditferent  color. 

Alabama  is  used  three  times.     Be  sure  you  use   the  same  color  for 
Alabama  each  time. 

2.  On  the  Map  Key,  color  lightly  the  boxes  after  each  state  name.  Follow 
the  map  key  and  color  each  state  lightly  on  the  map. 

3.  On  the  Ma^  Key,  write  the  correct  numbers   in  .^ach  circle. 


MAP  KEY 


Some  Cities  and  States  in  Dr.   King's  Life  Story 


STATES: 

Al abama 

F  1  o  r  i  d  «.i 


Georg  i  a 
1 1 1 i  noi  s 

Mas sacfiuse  t  ts 


Mi  ss  i  ss  i  pp  i 


Pennsy  1  van  i  a 


Tennes  see 


Wash  i  ng  ton 


CITIES: 

Atlanla 

B  i  rmi  ngham 
Bos  ton 
Ches  tr  r 


Ch  i  cauo 


Jackson 


Meniph  i  ' 


Mon  tgome  ry 
Sea 1 1  le 
Se  Ima 

St.  Augustine 
Wash  i  ng  ton ,   D . C . 


Subject  Are J : 
Leve 1 : 


L.ingucKje  Arts  (Poetry) 
I  n  te  rmed  i  ate 


Obiectives:  The  students  will   demonstrate  an  unders tand i nc  of 

the  V';ords  "hope,    love  and  pride''  by  writinq  or 
statiru;  a  brief  definition  of  each   in  hi^/her  ov/n 
v/ord'j  . 

Given   three  poems  by  Lannston  Hughes,   the  ^tui-^enr 
will   demonstrate  an  un  de  r'S  tand  i  ng  of  the  relation- 
ship between   these  poems  and  Dr.    Kinn's   ideals  by 
writing  a  short  oaoer  or  oart  i  c  i  pat  i  nci  actively  in 
..'  a  roup  discussion   in  v;h  i  ch  the  poems  and  Dr.  Kino'': 
ideals  are  compared. 

Materials:  Worksheet,   Poems  by  Langston  Hughes 

Procedure:  I.     Discuss   the  terms  hope,    love,  and  .pride 

2.  Introduce  the  class   lo  Langston  Hughes  as  a 
'poet 

3 .  Read  the  poems  together 

^.     Students  can  write  the  "feeling"  words 
i  ndependent ly 

5.     For  creative  writing,   students  can  be  assigned 
"Something  Extra  to  Do" 


\ 


POEMS    BY    LANGSTON  HUGHES 


Dr     Kinq  believed  that  his  people  should  be  pn^ud  of  themse  1  v-.-s ;  lh..it 
they  should  continue   to  hope   for  better  tim.;s  as    :  hey   fought   lor  cvil 
rights  using   the  "we.ipon"  of  love- 

Langston  Hughes,   Blacl<  American  poet,  wrote  some  ,)Oems   that  might  hove 
expressed  feelings  of  pride,  hope  and  love.     Which  fee   ,ng  do  you  th  nk 
each  of  these  poems  ex^T^ilTes?     Write  the  foelinc,  on   the   l.ne  below  the 
poem .  " 


The  night  is  beautiful, 
So  the  faces  of  my  people. 

The  stars  are  beautiful, 
So  the  eyes  of  my  people. 

Beautiful,  also,  is  the  sun. 

Beautiful,  also,  are  the  souls  of  my  people. 


!  loved  my  friend.  Sometimes  when  I'm  lonely. 

He  went  away  from  me.  Don't  know  why, 

There's  nothing  morato  say.  Keep  thinkin'  I  won't  be 
The  poem  ends, ,  lonely. 

Soft  as  it  began  -  By  and  by. 
I  loved  my  friend. 


Something  Extra   to  Do: 

Read   the  poem.  "I    loved  my  friend"  as   if  you  vierc  rending   it  about  Dr.  King. 
Do  vou  have  a  personal    Friend   that   this  poem  could  h.ive  been  written  about? 
Write  about   thi^   friend.     What  made  you   love  thi-.   friend?     How  and  why  did 
your   friend  go  away?     Do  you  think  you  will   see  your  friend  again.' 


Subject  Area: 
Leve 1 : 


S()cial  Studies/Math 
I nte  rmed  i  ate 


Ob  i  ect  i  ves : 


Given  a  kinship  chart,   the  student  will   be  able  to 
demonstrate  an  undc  rs  tand  i^ng  of  the  information 
contained  in  the  chart  by   interpreting  and  explaining 
in  his/her  own  words   the  relationships  shown. 

The  student  will  demonstrate  a  knowledge  of  the  people 
in  Dr.   King's  family  by   listing  their  names. 

Given  the  birthdate  of  a  person  and  either  the  date  of 
his/her  death   (if  deceased)  or  today's  date,  the 
SLudent  will   demonstrate  the  ability  to  find  the  age 
of  that  person   (today  or  at   the  person's  death)  by 
writinc]  his/her  computations  on  paper. 


M.iter  I  a  1  s  ; 


Procedure : 


Duplicated  copies  of  the  Kinship  Chart  and 
Worksheet  page  . 

1.  Teach  students  the  meaning  of  the  symbo. 
in  a  simple  Kinshio  Chart 

2.  Teach  students  how  to  compute  age  Wi.       :hc  bi  ch 
date  is  known . 

3.  Have  students  do  the  worksheet   indep  .cicntlv. 


Other  Acti vi  t  ies : 

I.     Discs:     What   is  a  family?     There  are  many  different  kinds  oi  families 
parent  and  child,  parent  .ind  children,  grandparent,   and  grandch .  !  dren  ^ 
foster  parents  and  .hild,  adoptive  parents  and  chi]>'r;^n,  parents,  children, 
and  grandparents  an,l  so  on.     Earh  child  and  his  or  her  family  unique 
and  speci.^l.     Studei^s  :nay  war.   Lu  make  up  examples  of  Different  kinds  of 
family  by  using  cut-outs   from  magaz i nes  or  catalogs. 


NOTE  : 


At   this   time   it   i  .  better  noc_  to  have  ch  i  Idren  make  their  own  Kinship 
charts  because   they  uo  not^ know  e.  ough  of   the  symbols  needed   to  show 
the     11. y  differ.       kinc'     of   f.nmily  relationships. 


SYMBOLS 


THE  KING  FAMILY 


Martin  Luther 
King,  Sr. 


AlbertaWillianis 
King 


Cnrisune 
Kirg 


Alfred  Daniel 
King 


Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr. 

(1/15/29) 


FEMALE 


V 


Coretta  Scott 
King 


MARRIAGE 


DATE  OF 
BIRTH 
(DATE) 


DESCENDANTS 
(CHILDREN) 


I  I  I  I 


Volanda  Denise  \Ar.        Martin  Luther  King,  11'     Dexter  Scott  King       Bernice  Albertine  King 

.      (11/17/55)  (10/23/57)  (1/30/61)  (3/28/63) 
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Look  at  the  King  Family  Ihart.  What  does  the  chart  tell  you  about  Dr. 
KI  ng ' s  fami ly ? 


1.     Who  are  Dr.   King's  [)cirents? 


What   is  his  brother's  name? 


3.     What   is  his  sister's  name? 


k.     Who  is  the  mother  of  his  childrtin? 


5.  How  many  children  did  Dr.    King  have? 

6.  Who  is  the  oldest  child? 


/.     Who  is   the  youngest  child? 


3.     Find  out  how  old  each  of  his  children  are  today.     List  them  in  order 
of  age  from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest. 

Name  Age 


9.     Why  do  you  think  th.it  one  of  Dr.    King's  sons   is  named  Martin  Luther 
King,    I  II? 


10.     Many  times  children  rare  named  after  other  relatives.     Who  might 
Bernice  Albertir.e  h.ive  been  named  after. 


:>o;ne 


Lh  i  ncj  Extra   to  Do  : 


When  ciT  th  ropo  1  og  is  ts  or  sQ'c^^^bg  i  s  ts  make  kinship  charts,  they  sometimes  shade 
the    Jlk       cind     9    symbols   for  those  people  who  have  died,     Dr.    King  was 


Subject  ..Area : 


Language  Arts   (Librnry,   Study  Skills) 


Level : 

Object;  i  ves  : 


0 

Ma ter  i  a  1 5 : 
P  rocedu  re : 


I n  te  rmed  i  a te 

The  student       1  1   demon s  1  r^ite  ci  knowledge  of   the  books 
about  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  which  ai-e   in  the 
school    library  by  making  a   list'of  those  books  rind/or 
locating  them  on"^  the  shelves. 

Given  a  book  about  Dr.  Mn-rtin  Luther')  Ki  nq  , 'J  r .  ,  the 
student  will   demons  t  ra  te-  c)  knowledge  of  key  pans  of 
the  book   (cover,   title  page,    ^ ab 1 e  of  con  ten ts  ,  qlossai 
by  completing  a  book  survey  worksheet    in  writing. 


Worksheet  on  page  ^ 


I.     Be  sure  there  are  books   in  the  Libra'ry  about 
Ki  ng  . 

2       Review  parts  of  a  .book  with  students. 

; 

3.     Assign  worksheet  *to  be  done  independently. 


Other  Act i vi  ties  : 

1.     Suggest  that  students  find  other  books  on  related  subjects  or  people: 

Civil  Rights,  Voter  Registration,  Rosa  Parks,  Andrew  Young Desegregat ion 
etc. 


2.     Have  students   find   children's  fiction  that  deals  with  civil    rights  issue: 
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SURVEYING   A  BOOK 

Go  to  the  Library  and  find  a  book  about  Martin  Lucher  King,  Jr. 

What  did  you  do  to  find  the  book? 

looked   in  the  card  cata)og  under  King  or  Civil  Rights. 

  looked  through  tho  shelves 

  asked  someone   for  he  1 p 

Wiiat    information  does   the  cov«;r  give  you? 


Find  ihe  Title  Page.     Fill    in   the  blanks. 

Title:  

Author :  _■  

I  i  i  u  s  c  r  a  t  o  r  : 

P  u  b 1  i  s  h  f  r :  _^  

I  ,  ther^:r  a  t.ible  of  contents?  If  so,  whicfi  chapter  sounds  the  most 
i  n  te  re'D  t  i  nq   to  you  ? 


there  a  glossary?     Write   tl^ree  new  words. 


Look  thr(juqiT  the  botjk.  Do  /ou  think  it's  a  book  you  would  want  to  read 
ir.o  re  ca  re  f  u  1  1  y  ? 


Subject  Area: 
Leve 1 : 
Object  i  ves : 


Spelling  and  Vocabu  1 -iry  Dtwelopment         .  . 
Intermediate 

Given  a   list  of  'spu  1  1  i  n(}/ vocabu  1  o -v  words,    the  student" 
will  denionstrate  his/her     now  1  ecv^x.  of  t  he  spe  1  1  i  nc^  and 
inurinini)  oK   tht.-  vjord^^   by   ^.t^rre^.U  ■   spf  1  1  i  nq  %iora  1  I v  or" 
I  n  .,wr  i  I  i  ru} )    and  cor  r''C  U  y    i  dt'ti  i  i  fy  i  .uj    the  do  I"  i  n  i  I  i  on 
ol    (jrich  word. 


Materi  al s : 


1.  For  each  qame  sot,  duplicate  2  copies  ot   p.aqe     53    ■       ^^^^   tr;iqboard  fo 

2.  Cut   up  one  copy  of  thi^   letters   for  play. 
D  i  s  ca  rd  enip  ly  b  1  ocks  . 


Paper  and  pencil  to  make  score  she^'t  I-jc  each  playor 
CO  1  uinns  : 


more   1  as  I  i  ng  se 
Make  3 


No.  of 

Wo  rd 

Letters 

1  . 
2. 

3. 

^4. 

(Number  the  WORD 
CO  1  uinn  1-13) 


Procedu  re : 

1.  The  game  should  be  played  .iftcr   the  children  have  been   introduced  lo 
the  vocabu 1 ary - 

2.  Cut  oat  and  attach  the  following   instructions   to  the  back  of   the  name 


GAME    RULES    FOR   2-A  PLAYERS 


3. 
5 . 


Ex amp  1 e 
of  Score 
Sheet 


Turn  all    the   letters  over  and  mix  them  up. 
Each  olayer  picks   five  letti^-rs. 

The   first  player  matches  and  covers   2   letters  on   the  board  witii  2 

letters   from  his/her  id. 
He  picks  2  more   lette.rs   I  .       Ihe  pile.      (Players  should  always  have 

five   letters   to  choose  from.) 
Play  proceeds    in   the  same  way. 

When  a  player  places   the   last    letter   in  a  wo:d,  he/she  says   the  word  and 
everyone  writes   the  word  and   the       of   letter-,  on   their  score  sheet.  The 
person  v7ho  placed   the    last    letter  writes   this  same  number  under  points. 
AH   othe  rs  write  0 . 

Pe  r  son  v;h(  > 
>   placed  1.1-1 
1  (  .^  tier 


Word 

No.   of   Let  ters 

Poi  n I s 

Mar t  i  n 

D 

6 

Martin 

0 

0 

>   All   olhcr  pi flye 

7.     When  two  words  .ire   finished  with  Ihti  some   leuer,  player  gets  credit 
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Met  1 V  I ty  : 
Subj ec t  : 
Level : 
Ob  i  ec  t  i  Vf-s  : 


"Events   in   Dr.    Kinq's   Life:  A  Bulletin   Board  DispMv" 

'")i)C  i  3  1    S  t  ud  i  es    (Man  i  pu  I  a  t  i  vt^  0  i  sp  Kiv  ) 
E  !  I '.men  ta  r"v 

T}r-   bUidi'iit  will    dein«  )n'.  (  r.u  .i  KMowlediie  o\    Hr.    Kind's  lite 

l)y  in.ikiiM  .1  di'.pl.iv  ti.i  III.'  1  .r.',  fooin  hiilioliii  ho.iid  in  wh  i 
tin-  m.)i()i  <*Vi'nl'.  (il  l)i  .  KIum's  lllr  .iM'  pKi(i-d  ii^  .  ■  •(  p  km  M.  i  d 
Ml  .l.T. 


Con  s  t  I'ut- 1  ion   pdpe  f  ,    t  .  i*  )b(j»  J  f  ' '  »   o  t    1  ,n  (ji '  rn  v«  •  1  <  m  n  •  s   ^  1 1  ( 
in  fia  1  f    l.o  in.ikc  "boxc.irs"  with  pocket-,   nnd  (  ircli".  lor 
whee 1 s 

6"  X  5"  cons  t  rue  t  i  on  p  jpe  r  box 
Descriptions  of  events.     S*:-.    [uiQc        56  . 


Procedu  re : 

1.  Make   train   to  fit  size  of   the  bulletin  boird  '.[^c-e.     Be  sure   that  boxcar 
pockets  are   lorqe  enough  to  ho  1 d  3  x  5  cards . 

2.  Write  dates   \n  wheels. 
3  .     Use   the   f  o  1  1  ow  i  rv) : 


Reg:  Ar  L^vr/  7]) 


Make  a  "train  station"  with  a  pocket   to  hold  description  cards. 

Cut  out  descriptions  on  puqe       5o  Glue  or  write  descriptions  on 

bottom  half  of  6"  x  5"  construction  oaper. 


Wr  i  te   the  date  and 
i  !  1  us  L  ra  te  cor rec  t 
boxcar  wheels  on  otht^r 
s  i  de  of  descr  i  in  i  on , 
Fo 1 d  on   t he    1 i  to 
"hide"  date. 

Cards  cm  bv  stored  in  i  he 
train  .si  -  i  L  i  on  . 


5" 


f(;ld 


dr 'jC.  r  I  l)r 
i;  VLMi  1 


FRONT 


6" 


BACK 
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Moro  ablt'  "-jLudentb  an  make  their  own  description  cards   to  add  to  tfiu 
ones  a  1  ready  made . 

Directions   to  Students: 

A.  Read  each  description. 

B.  What  year  do  you  think  this  event  happened?     Place   the  card   in  the 
"boxcar"  that  you  think   it  should  be  in. 

C.  When  you've  deposited  c„  i  '    the  cards,  check  your  work.     Take  all  the 

cards  out  of  thti   first  hoxca  r .     Look  at  the  dates  on  each  card.  Do 

they  all  belong  in  tf-t?  0929^  -  (^33^  box  car?  If  not,  deposit 
them  in  the  right  places.     Check  the  other  boxcars   in   the  same  way. 

D.  When  you're  donti  ,   put  rJi    the  cards   oack  into  the  station. 


r  i  at  I  <  jf  r-)  : 

1.     Mak<.'  a   table   top  display.     Use  boxes,   glue  on   tagboard  wheels. 


Use  t:iutline  of  l)ii'.es    instead  of   tea  ins. 
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LIST    OF    SOME    OF    THt    EVENTS    IN    DR.    KING'S    L  M*  E 


1529,   January    15   -   Morcifi   Luther   Klmu   Jr.    i  ,   bmn    \\\  At  Inn. Goc  rjia. 

]9^8,   June   19^3  -    19  year  old  M.irtin   LtJthcr   Kin(i  -ir.idu.ucs   f  rom      • , 
Co  1  1 ege . 

1953,    June    18  -    King  inarriei,   Coi-elt.i   Scoll    in  Mm  ion,  Aldbaina. 

195^,   October   31    -   Kinc]  [)ccon)es   p.v.tor  of   the*   DoAJi.'r  Avr-nur   Churcii,   Mon  t  (|(jnie  ry  . 

1955,    June  5  -   King   receives   a  f'H.D.    degree    !  rom  l^^slon  'Jniversitv. 

1955,    December   1   -  Mrs.    Rosd  Pnrks    is  jrreM-'d  wlu-n   siie   refuses   to  'j  1  ve  np 
herseatonthebus.  ^ 

1955,  December  5  -    1st   d.iy  of   the  bus  boycott. 

1956,  January   30  -   A  bomb    i thrt^wn  onto  tiie  poi'^.li  o^    Dr.    Kiruj's   lioine  in 
Mon  tgome  ry . 

1956,  December  2  1   -   After  one  year  of  boycott  in(i    the  be'sses  »   Dr.    Ktruj  and 
his    f o I  I  owe  rs  see  v  i  c  to  ry . 

1957,  September  9  -  The   first   civil    riqhts   -ict  since   Reconstruction  is 
pas  sed  by   Cong  res  s . 

1959-  Dr.    and  Mrs.    King  visit    India   to   learn  mors'    ^bout   Gandhi'^    method  of 
non- V  i  ol ence . 

1960,  January  2^  -   Dr.    King  bec(jmes  co-.jastoi    ot    the   tbenezer  Baptist  Church 
in  Atlanta. 

1961,  May   k  -  The  Freecoin  Riders   start   tiieir  camp.iiqn   to   integrate  buses. 
1963  -   Dr.    King   's   arrested    in   Birminqh..n,  Alibain,). 

1963,   April    16  -   Dr.    r'inc]  v;rite     his   ^amous    lett^M"   from   the   Biriningham  jail. 
1963,   August  28  -   Dr.    Ki  nc;    leads   the  fnarch  on  Washington,  D.C 
196^  -  Year  of   the  passage  of   the  C'vll    Rifjhts  Art. 

596^,   Decembe-   10  -   Dr.    King   ib  honored  with   the   Nobel    Peace  Prize. 
1965,   August   6  -   President   Johnson   signs   the  Voting   Rir^hts  Act. 
1966  -   Dr.    King  works    in   Ch  i  cagcj   for  (^pen  iuaising,    fair  employment  and 
eq  ua 1   s  choo 1 s . 

1367  -   Rioting    in  big  cities    took     1  ace  as   some  people  become  impatii^nt 

with  non-violent  methods.. 
;968,  March  28  -   Dr.    King   leads  a  march   to  support    striking  sanitation  workers 

:n  Memphis,  Tennesstje. 
^968,    Aoril    k  -   Dr.    King    is   as  S.J  s  s  i  n  a  t  ed    in  Mempiii  s  . 
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Ilk 


C.ird  front 


Tard  Back 


Mortifi  Luther  Kinq,  Jr.  was  born  in  Atlanta, 
Georciia.  Hi'.  ;:)arentb  arc^  Rev.  Martin  Luther 
Kin<]»   Sr,    and  Alberta  Kifuj. 


Youm^  Marl  in  was  ready  e  ter  Morehouse 
Col  Ir<it.-  -whrn  he  w..i^.  ofi  i  V    15  yt-^ars  old. 


Mart  i  (V  Luther   Kina  mairies   Coretta   '^cott  v;hom 
r-.:  Mn.'i   wfiiN'  workinfj  iwi  his  doctorate  de'iree 
a  t    Bo  •>  t  on  Un  i  ve  r  s  i  r  /  . 


January  15,  1929 
(^323^ 


1938 


19^^ 


(^19^ 


(  i9^8 


June  18,  19: 


225    2  7  3 


ki)^j  Parks  rciu^u^  to  ^iive  up  her  ^.^eat 


ihc  bub.   'Jic     lirrjbitrd.  This 


Ihe  ^Uirl  of  l.lu)  bus  boyciilll 


Or.  Hart  in  Lulher  Kifuj,  Jr.  wios  the 
Nobel  'Peace  Prize.  Ht^  travels  lo  Oslo, 
Nopjay  to  receive  the  $5^1,000  prize 
'^hich  he  donates  to  the  Civil  Rights 
iiioveinent.   He  was  the  youngest  person 
to  ever  receive  this  honor. 


Ejik  "  [lECEhPER  K  \% 


Back  ^  DECEMBER  10,  I9&'^ 


Dr.  King  k\iJ3  -''Orc  in^^;i  Zij'j,ui'U 
:;cOijltj  in  J  -'irc^"  on  Jd^.hiniiton,  D.C, 

"I  hj..:  a  :ircj-..." 


Baci  -  AUGUST  2^.  15^3 


ur.  Ml  g      o.aDb.jdted  in 
Tr'^''^"i::'j^.    He  .■.'dS  in  Hcr:phis  to  help 
garijaae  v,orK  :rs  in  Lhei r  ;tr ror 
jc'iter  v.a^ies  and    irHiin  conu/iiirh. 


Back  ^  mFUL  li,  15o8 


SuDject  Artia:     Social   Studies  (History) 
Leve  I  :  I  n  tc?  rnvd  \  atii 

Ob  J  oi:  f;  i        ;         itn-  sUnU^nl  will   Jcnioii^.  t  r.j  t««*  hFs/htir   knuwit'tiiji,  o\    Ma  i  l  i  n 

I.  ultu'r    KiiKj  l)y   l  o  i*  ri'c  f  1  y   t:om|)l«'l  i  n<j    I  Ik*  vjur-.MoiVi   .iskiMj  in 
\  \)C   . ) I .  t  i  V  i  I  /  . 

Ma  ter  i  a ) s : 

1.  Duplicated  copy  of   the  game  sheet 

(I    pe  r  s  tuden  t )  ■ 

2 .  List  of  poss  ibie  answers. 

3.  Pencil 

h.     Markets   (if  you  plan   to  use  the  game  sheet  again) 
5  .     O.ues  t  i  on  ca rds  . 

Proredure: 

1.  H.i\ftt   the  students   fill    in  one  answer   from  the  "Possible  Answers'' 
list    in  each  b I ock  o f   the  grid, 

2.  Tedcher  should  announce  which  game  grid    Is   to  be  used.  Questions 
should  be   read   random  I y  by   the  t  cache r . 

3.  Student'",  should  mark   the  answer-i   that   they  have  on   their  game 
grid.  ■   (Students  should  use  just  one  grid  per  game.) 

h ,     A  student  wi.ns  when  he/she  has  marked  3  answer's    in  a   row , 

5-     C'eck  by  having   the  student  explain,  the  3  answers. 


Ex amp  1 e : 
Game  1 


!  sbld" 

j    nt^v.s  pape  rs 

C  o  r   1 1  a 
Sco  1 1 

Seat  1 1 e 

Giindh  i 

t 

Nobe  1 
Peacf^ 
Pri.:e 

Ge\^^^^'i  a 

1  1 
;v  O  s  a 
,  P  1  r  k  s 

I 

A  p    i  i    ^  , 

Teacher.      In  what  state  was  Martin 
Luther  K'.  nq  born? 

(answer    Georg  i  a) 

■Scudent  mar'-.s  Georg  i  a 
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QUKSTIONG  TO  USE   FOF<  BINtlO  GAMf 


Cut  out  each  card.     Use   Ch^r^  randomly 

/-■■  • 

1  n  w  It  cj  t  state  v  o  s 
Martin  Luther     i  n  g 
born? 

Wh(.?n  Wtjs   he  oorn? 

,  -1 

Mow  d  1      Ma  r  t  i  11  earn 
mcntiy  when  ht^  wa s  a 
young  iooy? 

;  Whr-  WPS   the  won  an  who 
,    d  i  '   not  ^  i  ve  up  h,e  r 
se.it  on   The  bus? 

What  was   it  called  when 
poop  1  c   re-fused   to   r  i  dt- 
the  buses    in  Mon  t;  gumr?  r  y  ? 

What    important   p  r  i  .: 
d  1  d  D  r  .    King      i  n  ■  i  r  i 

19b^^? 

Who  became  Mr>.  Martin 

i 

L:-;ther  King    in  1953? 

V 

Wlia  t   famous    !  nd  i  an 
leader  and  phi  1  c:  ■..ipho  r 
did   King   f  o  1  1  a.^  .\ 

Or.   King  was  pastor 
of  'what  ciiurch? 

1      What   law  forbade 
j       segregation   in  many 
!            ^  ' ^  p ] aces ? 

To  where  did   the  largest 
protest  march    in  our 
country's  history  lead? 

What  song  btjcame 
popu 1  a  r  among   ^ i v  i  1 
rights  g  roups  ? 

V/n.i  t    is    the  highest 
court    in  bur  country? 

Wha  t  did  Dr.  Kinq 
study   to  become; 

At   th'    age  of   15,  v. ha t 
CO  )  1  c 9 1:  did  he  c n  1 1*  r' ? 

1    ■  What  must  you  do 

j       before  you  can  vote? 

When  was  Dr.  King 
assass  i  nated? 

What  magazine  m.a d e 

h  im  "Man  of   the  Year" 

in  1963? 

1 

j       About  how  many  people 
{       marched  to 
i       Wa sh  i  nq  t  on  ? 

1 

t  * 

Wha  t  group  was  he 
trying  to  hej p  when 
he  was  k  i^M  ed  in 
Memph  i  s  ?^ 

In                           f~  1    ^  :  1        ic  r^^i» 
Ml     vVllcJi.      L-ILV       lb  Itlt. 

Marti  r»  Luther  King 
Early  Chi  Id hood  Center 
loctTted?  ^ 

Gandhi   and  King  believed 
in  what  method  of 
protest^? 

What  phVase  from  his 
speech  at  Washington 
is  now  famous?  ^'^^^ 

Pos  s  i  b ] e   Answe  rs  List 


Fi]]  in  each  block  on  your  grid  with  one  of  these  answers.  Be  sure  you 
know  what  your  chosen  ansvyers  mean. 


7 
3 
9 

10 
1  1 
1  2 

13 
lA 


Georg  i  a 

January   15,  1929 
sold  newspapers 
Rosa  Parks 
Bus  boycott 
Nobel   Peace  Prize 
Coretta  Scott 
Gandh  i 

Dexter  Avenue  Church 
Civtl   Rights  Law 
Wash  i  ng  ton ,   D . C . 
"We  Shal 1  Overcome" 
Supreme  Cou  rt 
Minister 


^5.  Morehouse 

^6.  Register  to  vote 

17.  April   k,  1968 

18.  Time 

19.  200,000  people 

20.  Garbage  workers 

21.  Seattle 

22  .  Non-v  i  o 1 enza 

23.  "1  have  a  dream. .  .' 


i  *  i 
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GAME  SHEET 

Game  1  Game  2 


Game  3 


Game  k 


Game  5 


Game  6 


ERIC 
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SECONDARY   ACT  I  V  I T I ES 


ERIC 


84 
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Nobe 1    Peace      r  i  ze 


Subiec:  Area:  Soc i n 1   Studies    (History,   Research  Skills,  Discussion 

Skills,   Human  Re  1  a t i ons ),   Language  Arts  (Vocabulary 
Development:,   Creative  Writing,   Letter  Writing) 

Leve 1 :  Secondary 

Ub  ie-:  L  i  ves  :  The  sLudent  will   demonstrate  a  knowledge  of   the  Nobel 

Peace  Prize  by  briefly  describing   (in  writing  or  orally) 
I  he  p  r  i  zt:  and   its  or-i  cj  i  n  . 

Tlie  •.rudetu  will   demonstrate  an  understanding  of  why 
Or,   Martin  Luther  King  was  awarded  the  Nobel    Peace  Prize  by 
.jctively  participating   in  a  discussion  of  King's  activities 
and   ideals  or  by  writing  a  short  paper  describing  King's 
activities  and   ideals  which  made  him  deserving  of  the  honor. 

The  student  will  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  Dr.  Martin 
Lutlier  King's  ideals  and  relate  them  to  his/her  own  life  by 
coiiip  1  et  i  nq  act  i  v  i  ty  number   1   or  2  . 

Backc]  round    I  n  fo  I'ma  I  i  on  : 

in    196^,   Or.   Martin   Luiher  King,   Jr.   won   the  Nobel    Peace  Prize   for  his 
non-violent    fight    for  civil    rights.     He  was  a  man  who  believed   in  equal 
ri(]hl'>   for  t-  ve  r'y nne. 

His  prize  w.is   $5^^,600.00.     He  donaled    it    to   the  civil    rights  movement. 
Sugge\>ted  Ac  t  i  v  i  t  i  es  : 

1.  Discu':.'.   the   ideal'^  of  Martin   Luther  King.      Relate  these  values  jf 
rtr^pect  ,    .eace,   cooperatitjn   to  their  ovyn  lives. 

2.  ho    '  '.Mch    .tudent   tliink  o\'  someone   in  his/iier  uvjn   life  who  tries 
to   live   up   to  soiiit/  of   tht.^se  ideals. 

~  make  up  a   '  priz'.^"  or  award    to  give   to  this  [person. 

-  make   up  bOin-"  questions,    then    interview  the  nerson.     Use  a 

c a s s e I  re  recorder 
.♦yrite  a  stcfv   al)(jut    tfie  person 

-  -write  a   let:er   to  thr'  person  about  why  you  have  chosen  him/her 

t  or   t  h  1  ^    t  /[)e  o  1    award  , 

•  3.     Find  out   .^bout    AiirsMj   N(Uje  1   and  why    the  Nobel    Peace  Prize   is  given  in 
his   n  <  jiiie  . 

B^ick  I  r(Oun(J    1  n  I  o  mint  I  <  'u  : 

AM  rt.'d   Nf^L)e  1   was   a  Sw.-dish  scientist  wh')  helt)e(l  cie' vfH  op  d  y  na-'ii  t  e  anJ 
other   explosives.      lie  was   .ilso  a  very  wealthy  ni,iii.      He  was  unmarried, 
unhappv   and   in  \)oor  ht.silth   (or  most  oh   fi  i  s   lite.      But  apparently  he  also 
had  hope   for  the  lutuis...     Upo'    li  i  s  death,   he   left  most  of  hi's  money  to 
establish    the   five  Nobel    Pri/''s.      Tfie  [)rizes   are  given    in  physics,  chemistry, 
physioiotr/  or  medicine',    I  *  r  ^  ra  t  u  r.j ,   an(J  peace.     Each  winner  receives  a 
gold  medal,    a  certiffcfite    ,       ,1,,:.,  SvC'^OO  to  '^.ver  S^tO,000.     "he  -ri/es 
are  (jiver^.  each  year  only    il     ,  dc.s^-rving   candidate   is   found.      It    is  open  to 
anyone;   re^^ardless  of  nationality.  I?S5 


DR.   MARTIN  LUTHER  KING. 


li  Qc^r. iphy  Workshct- 


DIRECTIONS:     Read  the  biogr.iphy  o\    M.irt.in  LuLhcr  Ki 
each  clue  beiov^:.      B  i  ».u)  r.Ji)liv    i  •  p<ni'' 


1.  The  birthplace  of-*  Martin   Luther  Kifiq.  (City) 

2.  The   first   name  of   Kimi'  >  nuM.her. 

3.  Kinq  was   a  paper  carrier    for   tfiis  newspaper. 

k,      Kincj's   first  experience  with   the  humiliation 
of  segrecjation  occurred    i  fi   this  city. 

5.  Kinq   received  his   B.A.    from  thi^  e,olleqe. 

6.  The  ^amous  essay  by  Henry   Oavid  Thoreau  whicli 
impressed  King  with   the    :  d.;a  of  non-violent 

p  ro  tes  t . 

7.  Kinq  attended   Crozier  Theological  Sei^Mtiary 
which   is    located   in   this  state. 

8.  Famous  East    Indian    leader  whose   teachings  ivid 
an   influence  on  King. 

9.  King   received  his   Ph.D.    f  rf:>m   ttii^.  university. 

10.  King's  wife's  maiden  name. 

11.  Tht  first  name  of  the  King's   first  child. 

12.  King's   first  position  was  as  pastor  of  the 
Dexter  Avenue  Baptist   Church   in   this  ci^ty. 

13.  King  was   the   leader  oT  this  revolt. 

1^4.     This    lady   refused  to  give  up  her  seat  to 
a  whi.te  man  and  she  was  arrested. 

15.  A  non-violent  method  used  by   Kinq  .against 
tho  buses  of   the  Montgomery  City  Lines. 

16.  This  judne  found  Or.    Ki  f^g  guilty  ol 
violating  a  state  ant i- labor  law. 

17.  After   King  was   found  guilty  he  made  a 
speech  and  declared  that   this  method  of 
resistance  was  still    the  one   to  be  used. 
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This  court  (.)verruU'd  the  Alabama  judge's 
dec  i  s  i  on . 


A'j   Che   leader  of  the  Soutfiern  Christian 
Leadersfiip  Conference,   King  and  hib 
to  1  1  owe  rs  vva  Iked 


Martin  Lu  titer   King's   first  son  v;as  born 
in    this  month. 

King's   secOFid   son's   first  name. 

The  NAACP  aw.irded   this  medal    to  Dr.  King. 

King's  daughiter  Be  mice  was  born   in  the 
year  of   the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 

P  roc  1  ."nna  t  i  on  . 


Ki  [nj   received  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Law 
degree   from  tfiis  university.      (Not  his 
Alma  Mater) 

\n    1963.   miiiorities  still    did  not  have 
freedom  (]uaranteed  by   triis  document. 

In   this  city,   police  used  dogs,  horses.- 
and  electric  prods   to  brt^ak  up  Civil 
Rights  demonstration. 

The  largest  protest  (narcii  in  triis  country's 
iii  story    took  [)lace    in   this  city- 

Ktn(]  s[>t^ke   I  o  fiiarcluT'v    it    t  hi'   i  amou^:. 
iiiemoi"ivil    to   this  Prt^sid.'nt. 

KifK]  was   ch(.)sen  "m.m  ot    t  [le  yr-.ir"  by 
this  m.](].jz  i  ni* . 

Kipfjts  inarches  and  demonstrations  led 
( )   t  h  e  [)  a  s  s  ..1  g  t    of   this    i   t    in  196^. 

Ki  nt]   reLeived   this   hic][i  f  to  nor    in  136^. 

This  [^resident    proposed   Mie  Voting 
'•ic]lus   Act    in  1965. 

Martin   Luthcc   Kinq  w.is    1  . '.as i  na  teij  in 
I  fi  i      city  on  Apr  i  1      ,    I  t^:>8  . 

liii^  ni. in  wcp.    tried  and     onvit  ted  iOc 
^  a  s i  na  t  i  lui  Mar'tin   Luliu/  r:  Kinn. 
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Serondory  ola^. rooms   in  oit.lR-r  L,.nquacTc  ,Arls  >.r  Sor.  i  a  I  .'VLudi,-,  mdv   i  i  iid  t  h..- 
followiPM  iiKU.M  .r,.'lul    for  .0    1-2   dciy  cl.,<v,   s.-.  ^io,.  ■  ,n  Dr.  K;.u,. 

The   followinq  nuiceri.ils  .in'  civ.iiljblc   from  the  T.MchcM    l^r.. .,,!-•  i.  iiL-T 

r. ' 

Closs   Set"  of  A  I"  ro- Aiiicr  i  cm  Aulliors'.-  by  Willi  Jin  A(i,ims. 

Includes  "1   Havr  .i  Dream"  by  Dr.   Martin  LuLlu'r  Kiiu)  and  three 
discussion  question'..     The   teacher's  quide  <iive^  ',ome  -ienerol  direction 
that   the  discussion  i ou 1 d  take.^ 

Mul  ti-Cul  tural.  SlLidii".  -  Mini    Plays  - 

contain   two  plav.   ai-P'-opriate    to   the  occasion.      One    i entitled 
Martin   Luther   King.   ir_^  ''"'I  beqins  wilti   the  Mont()omery   Bus  Boycott 
and  highl  iqhts  civi  f  ricihts   causes   Kinq  was    involved    in   up   to  and 
includinq  his   trip   to  Mempiiis  where  he  was  as  s.iss  i  na  te  d . 

Another  play    in   this   s.eries,   Ha/el    Brannon  Smi  r.h  - 

would  be  an' excellent  plav  which  explores   iu.w.rorlain    individuals  of 
the  majori  t/'qroup   reacted   to   the  Civil   R  i  qh  1  s.  nV .  veinc-n  t    in   the  South. 
This  play   is  based  on   the  book   by  Carl   Rowan  '■o  '.HUJih   to  S^irrow. 
The  play    is  also  a  decision  making  plav  wher-  at  certain  intc^rvals 
the  stude'nts  must  decide  what    the  ctiaracters   should  do.     At   the  end 
of   the  play  an  account   of  what   really  happened    is  qiven. 


t 


The  plays,  can  be  duplicated.  There  is  also  a  student  activity  sheet  and. 
a  crossword  puzzle  for"  both  plays.  ■  •■  ' 
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.VI.VRTiN  LJTHER  KING.  jR. 


|n  cnc  of  the  goali;  of  I'lc  Ma5j;achuseus 

^  Teachers  Association-  (MTA)  luman  Relations 
Committee  -A^as  to  make  Massachu^  -its  teachers  more 
aware  of  the  achievements  of  Marti  •  Luther  King,  Jr, 
We  believe  that  he  is  significant  toe  .ly  not  only  as  the 
leader  of  a  movement  that  changci  ihc  country,  but 
as  an  advocate  of  nonviolent  methoi  s  'of  social  change 
in  our  violent  time. 

To'  reach  our  colleagues,  we  put  together  for  the 
December  i3.  1978,  issue  of  .V/7  (  Toduv,  a  four- 
page  section  on  teachmg  about  Dr,  king  and  his  work. 
*n  ii,  we  provided  teaching  ideas  and  background 
information  that\we  had  found  especially  useful  with 
our  own  classes.  This  article  will  describe  how  we  put 
■  some  of  those  ideas  into  practice.  (For  more  of  our 
ideas  and  those  of  others,  see  the  teaching  suggestions 
that  follow  this  article.) 

Dr.  King's  birthday,  January  15,  is  a  holiday  in 
Mjjssachusetts,  and  we've  found  the  week  leading  up 
to  it  an  excellent  time  to  study  about  his  life  and  what 
it  means. 

Our  school  districts,  and  many  parts  of  Massachu- 
setts, contain  people  from  many  ethnic  groups,  from 
Chincv^o  to  Italian,  Irish  to  Portuguese.  Karen  teaches 
in  a  suburb  to  which  many  Boston  families  have 
'moved  in  recent  years;  Barbara,  in  an  old  majiufactur- 
ing  city.  Neither  of  us  has  many  Black  students  in  her 
classes. 

Our  students  learn  a  lot  about  understanding  other 
people  wnilc  ihey  are  studying  Dr.  King.  They  find 
out  about  oV^'inoiher's  backgrounds  and  examine 
and  discard  many  stereotypes  about  people  who  are 
different  from  themselves.  In  a  school  system  where 


By  BARBARA  .SPPlNCF. 

Eighth  'jrade  Social  Siudies  Team  Teacht'r,  W^orcf'^ter  East 
.Uiddlt'  School.  Worcester,  and  Chairperson,  Human  Relations 
Committee,  Massachusetts  Teachers  Association,  and 
KAREN  t^AIXE 

Eighth  Grade  Sociai  Siudies  Team  Teacher,  Hanover  Junior 
Hi]^h  School,  Hanover:  and  Cochairperson^  Human 'Relations 
Committee.  Massachusetts  Teachers  Association, 


violence  sometimes  occurs,  Barbara's  students  sec  ir 
Dr.  King  a  model  of  nonviolence— and  eifeciiveness 
Their  study  opens  their  eyes^  to  other  thing);,  too;  foi 
e.xamplc,  that  a  minister  with  a  Ph.D.., can  lead  z 
movement  for  social  justice. 

.  Hhrbara  is  a  member  of  an  instructional  team  that 
te;ichcs  English,  math,  nistory,  and  science  to  a 
school-within-a^school  of  100  students.  Karen  is  a 
member  of  . an  instructional  team  that  teaches  the 
same  subjects  as  Barbara's  team  to  approximately  1  2G 
students. 

Both  of  us  have  been  able  to  interest  many  of  our 
colleagues  in  taking  part  in  the  study. 

Teachers  have  thus  introduced  different  aspects  of 
Dr.  King's  life  and  work  to  students  in  different  ways 
throughout  the  week.  As  a  result,  we  have  found  that 
in  May  the  unit  is  one  that  stands  out  in  .students' 
minds. 

In  both  our  schools,  the  ',English  teachers  have 
joined  in  the  study  of  Dr,  King  by  giving  special  read- 
ing or  writing  assignments  and  discussing  the  subject 
in  class.  The  school  reading  rooms  display  books 
about  Dr.  King,  civil  rights,  and  nonviolence.  (For 
names  of  some  such  books*see  the  list  of  resources  at 
the  end  of  this  feature,) 

During  the  week  when  we  are  teaching-  the  unit,  the 
art  teachers  have  had  students  draw  pictures  of  Dr. 
King  or  of  serines  from  his  life.  (The  art  teacher  in 
Kiren's  school  brings  in  records  from  the  60Vs — by 
Judy  Collins,  Bob  Dylan,  A.rio  Guthrie — to  set  the 
tone  while  the  students  work  on*  their  pictures.)  The 
music  teachers  have  taught  students  some  of  the 
Vlovement  songs,  like  '*Oh,  Freedom,"  ''.Ain'f  Goin' 
Let  Nobody  Turn  Me  Roun\"  and,  of  course,  ''We 
_Sha.l  UO  v^  rco  m  c~ —  -   

Coordination  like  this  doesn't  come  about  without 
clfort.  however.  Teachers  do  not  like  to  leach  about 
subjects  or  pe/sons  they're  not  familiar  with,  so  a 
great  deal  of  preparation  is  necessary  for  those  teach- 
ing about  Dr.  King  for  the  first  lime. 

Local  educationcussociations  in  the  state  are  provid- 
ing materials  to  help  members  get  started  teaching 
about  Dr.  King.  Last  yenr,  for  example,  the  New 
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BctluTti  IIvm; j.-.iion  ■\s^.>ciaiiun  produced  :i  bookmark 


kinv:.  .1  oiivUann:i  I'rom  hinv.-:ind 
;'^y,^.;-ri:]n!  ;ai.i>  abiu  t  hnu.  Teachers 
. irnraci  nvjnicnio  oi  Dr.  Kinu  to  give 


V-X   Huir.aii   Relations  rnrr.mitiee  held  a 
v.-'.>:M In'.iia  ink.  porirails  Dr. 
•.;ia:eriL^  ironi 


kinde:'uar:en  throueh  grade 
i:cc  IS  rcpiodiicing-lhe  winning  poster 
fur  •c'^acrit;-^  use  in  their  classrooms  in  January 
l^vH(  NL-A  'i"cac:u'r  Rights  providcsjeaching  sugges- 
tions >U'd  ;i  resource  Als.\  u\  conjunction  with  the 
Maniri  ^u::' 


;?nce. 


:^  kine.  Jr.,  Cenicr  for  Si)cial  (.  hange,  it 
an:^-.a;  sun;mer  Insntutc  on  Nonvio- 
,  i:  mcn^.bers  aids  like  these,  associations 
ichcrs  10  work  with  the  subject. 


Ho.. 


i:et  our  students  into  the  study  of  Dr. 
K::u!.'  r-i.;rbara's  students,  the  unit  may  begm. 

with       rc:^c:■\^.  o!  Booker  T.  Washington's  Up  from 


:iasscs.  Barbara  2oes  on  to  discuss 
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-^t^r.j  excellent  reading  and  display  materials 
3n-  qvai'able  for  use  m  teaching  about  Dr.  King. 

'.,..;-!n:s  successive  Black  leaders  in  the 
:  v        \  ^-he  conditions  they  have  had  to 
:-L-.  ^-'.c  :icsjr;bing  sorne  o(  the  discrimination" 
.  -Q  i:.ce  gros'  iVig  up  as  a  Black  in  New 

J^.^■J,_^_l^^„^2ic_opeJ::wtji-sc-Uh'^^^  Rights 
Mov-'nen;  and  Dr.  King  by  stressing  the  astonishing 
scope  of  trie  cnangcs  that  Dr.  King's  nonviolent  move- 
ment brought  about. 

Karen  mav  start  bv  discussing  Gandhi's  nonviolent 
liberation  niovcment  in  India — how  it  worked  and 
^^]■^\  cor-ci: v'^rs  were  hke  m  India  at  the  time  it  was 
carried  f >om  there  she  goes  on  to  describe  the 

no!:v:v/'e'V.  C'vil   Rights   Movcrrrient  in  the  United 
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States  and  the  ccmditions  of  discriniinaiion  the  Move- 
ment sought  t<i  eradicate. 

.'\iiOther  wa\  U)  start  the  unit  is  to  show  ii:e  televi- 
sion movie  of  'rfw  Autobioj^^raphv  of  .\f:ss  J.ine  Pill- 
man,  which  bot'i  of -Us  have'ro'iind  w\)rks  well-  with  our 
classes.  It  sei/.e^  ihe  student:/  attention,  gi\  ihem.  a 
great  deal  of  ininrniation,  and  stliri^  iheni  ihinking 
about  the  status  of  Biack  people  in  tiu*  I  niu*::  Slates. 
Karen  sometimes  has  her  more  advanced  -^ludents 
read  the  book,  bv  Ernest  J.  Ciaines  ^ 

Early  in  the  unit  we  also  like  to  h.ive  students  read 
//  Started  Mi>nt<iy(fmer\\  This  .paperback  tells  how 
Rosa  Parks's  refusal  to  give  up  her  bus  seat  to  a  White 
man  set  otT  the  Montgomer\  bus  boycott  o(  195^- 

Once  students  be^  their  study  of  Dr.  King,  Bar- 
bara holds  a  contest  among  them  for  the  best  designed 
mobile  that  features  12  events  in  Dr.  King^  life.  All 
the  students-  keep,  close  watch  through  the  wee*:  on 
the  latest  mobiles  to  go  up.  and  teachers  of  other 
subjects  get  invc^lved  by  judging  the  contest. 

The  students  learn  several  kinds  of  things  by  mak- 
ing the  mobiles.  They  do  research  on  the  events  they 
want  to  show:  they  learn  about  design,  color,  balance, 
symbolism;  the\  learn  new  words.  They  thmk  about 
whether  to  make  their  mobi'es  the  red,  black,  and 
green  of  Black  liberation — or  red,  white,  and  blue. 
They  get  excited  about  this  project,  and  they  really 
grow.  One  little  boy  who  had  never  stood  out  turned  • 
out  to  have  artistic  ability. 

Another  favorite  activity  of  Barbara's  clai  cs  is 
very  different  from  the  mobile  contest:  workmg  a 
word-search  pu/zie  in  which  words  like  uncondition- 
al, boycott,  and  philosophy  are  hidden  in  a  grid  of 
letters.  Dr.  King's  life  gives  students  a  chance  to  learn 
a  lot  of  vocabulary  they  might  not  encounter  in  other 
parts  of  a  hislniy  course,  and  the  ideas  the  words 
represent  start  the  students  thinking  about  some  new 
concepts. 

The  videotape  of  the  televisidn  production  King,  an 
NBC  production,  is  another  resource  we  both  like. 
State  associations  or  local  associations  can  contact 
NBC  and  arrange  a  showing  of  Kini:. 

We  are  revising  our  teaching  kit  this  year.  Last 
year,  after  it  appeared  in  JWTA  Todaw  2.000  requests 
for  reprints  came  in.  We  know  that  teachers  across 
the  country  have  taught  or  plan  to  teach  their  stu- 
dents about  Martin  Luiher  King,  Jr.,  and  the  mean- 
ing of  his  work  for  a'd  of  us  today.  We  hope  this 
account  of  our  experiences  is  helpful  to  them.  □ 


Todav'r.  Educatiot:  invit«s  brief  tetters  from  teachers  who  have 
developed  oriqmal  meiMods  of  teaching  about  Or.  Kinq.  the  Civil 
Flights  Movemon!.  or  norwiolence.  or  who  fiav«  had  "nteresting 
clussroom  Hxp«fien:.HS  in  denlInQ  witfi  those  tiubiect?;. 
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MARTIN  LUTHER  KING.  JR. 


The  following  arc  some  idca:i  Tor  teaching  about 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  and  observing  liis  birth- 
day, January  15.  They  are  suitable  for  students  at 
Various  levels:  Choose  the  ones  that  will  be  right  for 
your  students.  Many  of  the  suggestions  derive  from 
the  NE.\  Black  Caucus;  from  MTA  Today,  pub- 
lished by  the  Mo^isachusctts  Teachers  Association,  for 
December  I97S:  or  from  the  unit  developed  for  the 
NJEA  Review  each  January  by  the  New  Jersey  Edu- 
cation Association's  KTuman  Rights  unit.  (Other  sug- 
gestions vippear  in  the  preceding  article.) 

Topics  for  class  or  panel  discussions 

Manv  of  these  are  also  suitable  Ic)[tics  for  composi- 
tions. 

1.  Leaders  of  revolutionary  fiioveincnts 

2.  Wluit  aiakes  a  hero 

3.  C\\  \\  rights  movements  in  ihe  I  'luied  States,  p;Lst 
and  present 

^.  Freedom  fighters  of  wW  races  iiul  the  qualities 
that  help  them  >iiccced 

3.  The  projx-r  work  ^)\  a  mem  her  oi  the  cler^',y: 
wjthin  the  church  exclusively 

Causes  and  ciVects  of  the  assa^Mfiations  »jf  John 
F-  KenncOy,  Martin  Luther  Kifig,  .Ji"  .  and  Robert  I-. 
Kennedy 

7.  Diifcrcnt  t\ pes  of  <iiscrimiuati<)n 

S.  Nonviolent  protect  as  a  cause  o(  >ocial  change. 

r()|)ics  for  coinposiliixis 

\Lin%  of  ihcsc  are  als()  good  !opic>  tor  di>ca.ssioii . 
L  Wliat  one  ol  the  marches  \^as  hkL-  Irom  a  march- 
er's point -of  view 
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2,  An  event  in  Dr,  King's  life  as  reported  in  a 
newspaper 

3.  Working  with  Dr.  King  or  in  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference  (SCLC)  as  de- 
scribed in  a  letter  from  a  member  of  SCLC 

4,  One  of  Dr.  King's  stays  in  jiiil  as  described  by  a 
cellmate 

5.  A  day  in  the  life  of  a  Black  child  in  a  Northern  or 
Southern  city  or  on  a  Southern  farm,  in  1950  and 
today 

6,  Montgomery,  .Alabama,  just  before,  during,  and 
just  after  the  bus  boycott  of  1955-56 

7.  Birmingham,  Alabama,  just  betorc,  during,  and 
ju>^  after  the  demonstrations  of  1963 

(S.  Tlie  m.ajor  causes  of  one  of  the  marches  " 
^^).  The  life  of  .James  Earl  Ray  and  his  present  situa-. 
lion 

10,  Tlie  work  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

Committee  on  Assassinations 

I  L  Dr.  King  and  the  peace  movement 

12.  Dr.  King  and  the  Poor  People's  Cainpaign 

i.L  The  inlluence  of  Mahairna  Gantihj  on  Dr, 

!v  i  n 

14.  Jolin  F.  Kennedy  and  civil  rights' 

L"^.  The  role  of  the  Black  church  and  the  W'liite 
ehurch  in  the  Civil  Rights  Movement 

U).  Dr.  King's  place  in  U.S-  history 

!  7.  The  nonviolent  mass  movement  as  a  'A:capQ*h 
auasnst  injustice 

!X.  riie  most  important  lessons  for  today  I'rom  one 
of  Dr.  King's  books  or  from  his  activities 

19.  What  Dr.  King  would  ^vimt  to  change  an  the 
rr.itcd  States -  or  in  ihc  world  toctav. 
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Art  assi  Jin  merits 

1.  Pictures  ot"  i>T^::*rics  (roiu  Dr.  King's  lilc.  perhaps 
joined  in  a  mural 

2.  A  scrapbook  ah^ui  Dr.  Kiru! 
?  A  CO !  la  lie  a'Doui  Dr.  Kini' 

4.  An  absiracl  painimu  Kised  on  l)r  Kirm's^iiic. 
work,  or  limes 

5.  A  bust  ot  Dr.  kmu  in  any  mL'tliiirn. 

Topics  for  dramatizations  or  role  playini^ 

1.  Incidents  from  Dr.  Kiniz's  life,  such  as  his  sU\\  in 
Birmingham  jail 

2.  Rosa  Parks  refusing  iv  give  up  her  seal  on  the 
bus 

3.  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy's  telephone  aill  during 
the  I960  Presidential  campaign  to  Mrs.  Corclta  King, 
when  Dr.  King  was  confined  in  a  Georgia  jail. 

4.  A  nonv'ioleni  resolution  to  a  liciional  conflict 
between  people  or  groups  of  people  that  might  other- 
wise be  resolved  violently  or  to  a  violent  historical 
conllict.  sueh  as  that  betueen  the  L.niied  Stales  and 
North  Vietnam. 

Other  Activities 

1.  Divide  the  class  arbitrarily!  by  last  name  or  loca- 
tion of  seat,  into  two  sections,  f-or  one  day.  favor  the 
first  group  for  ail  games,  jobs,  errands,  and  participa- 
tion in  class.  Ignore  the  rest.  The  next  day.  favor  the 
other  group.  Then  discu.ss  with  the  class  how  it  feels 
to  be  discriminated  against  for  something  that  isn't 
your  fault. 

2-  Assign  a  list  of  vocabulary  words  related  lo 
events  in  Dr.  King's  life,  for  example,  boycott,  rac- 
ism, discriniination,  assassination. 

3.  Recommend  iwo  or  three  suitable  books  about 
Dr.  King  to  your  students.,. \sk  them  to  go  to  the 
library  and  add  to  this  list. 

4.  Each  day  ask  a  student  to  bring  to  class  a  quota- 
tion from  Dr.  Kipg  and  write  it  on  the  chalkboard. 

5.  Have  the  students  prepare  maps  of  the  United 
States,  choosing  symbols,  filling  in  the  locations 
wheri  the  rhajor  activities  of  Dr.  King  occurred,  and 
tracing  the  routes  taken.  Use  the  routes  and  symbols 
on  the  maps  as  starting  points  for  discussion. 

6.  Observe  Lr.  King's  birthday.  (Write  to  NEA 
Teacher  Rights  or  to  the  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.. 
Center- Tor  Social  Change  for  an  idea  booklet  on  how 
to.  have  a  unique  birthday  party.) 

The  whole  school  and.,. community  can  be  involved 
in  the  observance  of  Dr.  King's  birthday  through  such 
activities  as  public  programs,  writing  and  art  contests, 
concerts,  drama  contests  and  performances,  and  radio 
talk  shows. 

For  more  ideas  about  teaching  about  Dr.  King  and 
observing  Januarv  15.  write  NEA  Teacher  Rights." 
1201  16th  St..  N.'W..  Washington.  DC  20036.  □ 


Reason fees 

I 

UcHiks  l>>  Murtin  Lufhcr  Kini:.  Jr.- 

K»n^.  Marlin  1  in  her.  It  Strrn\:th  /<•  /  .'w  (  ;-.'vci.uid.  Williyin 
(  olliiis.  I'iT  '         pp  I'atvrr   S.*       •  - 

— '  StrtJt'  I  i'^tirj  /■  rrfiJi)rTj.  \r\^  >  or  k  M.irpcr'.i;riJ  K^iw,  |*JS.S 
J  U)  p[i   5.10  • 

—  —  Ihr  f  rwnipri  if'  i'tmsctrrhr  \cvs  'lurk  H.ir^v:  .uiil  [Um. 
l.'ViK  7H  pp  Ml).^*'"' 

—  .H'hrrj;^  /><>  He  trorri'  / i rrt-  '  (  'hii<t\  .t  C(>nin!ijnil\;.  Ncv^ 
^  ork,  H.ufKr -rind  U\n\    pJTj    J()K  pp  (  Uuh,  5.4        pjpcr.  c 

•-  -  H-'/ir  n  r  (  iin  I  H  uit  Nr\^  ^ork  Hurpcf  ;uul  Ko».  !■y^4.  178 
pp  SID  • 


(looks  Aboul  King  for  Mature  Kcaders 

Hcnncll.  1. erotic  H  hui  Manner  of'  Mutt  .1  Hut^rciphv  Martin  Im' 
ihrr  Ktn^.  Jr  I        / '>6i{  Chicapn:  JohriMin.  |<^6.s  :^|  pp  • 

Johns. )n  }*ublishiiir.  Martin  Luther  Kirtf:.  Jr  /  O.'v,  /  o^,.s  fjhony 
Picture  Hiof^raphv  C  "liicajio.  John:.on.  "7  pp  Si  , 5(1  * 

Lewis,  David  A.//»e  -I  Hift^raphv  Second  cdilion.  C)iu.i;:o.  IJnivcr- 
.silv  of  Illinois  Press.  1^78.  4S  1  pp  Clolh.  SI  7  S().  p:iT>cr. 

Lincolri.  C.  Hric.  id i lor  .  Martin  t.uthrr  Atni::  Jr  .-t  I  'iifiU'.  New 
^ork  iiill  jnd  W.jtu',.  }96«   '  ^  :^  pp.  S4  .S(l 

Schulkr.  f-iip.  cdiliir.  Marttn  Luther  Kirtr,.  Jr  Dorumrntarv  .  .  . 
Montf^nmrry  lo  Mr'-nphis.  .Ncu   York    W     \V    Norton.  224  pp. 

C  lolh.  S"!  ^.  reaper.  S.S  '^S. 


llooks  About  King  for  Children 

C.Mjvlon.  Edward  Taylor,  editor.  Martin  Luther  Kinf^:  7  he  Peaceful 
H'arru,r  Third  edition.  Englew<Hxl  Chlfs,  NJ:  FVenttce-Hall,  1968.  95 
pp.  SS       (Oi^dcs  4-7.) 

Dr.  Kjiv.  James  T  Meet  Martin  Luther  Kin^,  Jr.  New  ^'ork:  Random 
Hou.se.  89  pp  S3.9S  (Grades  ) 

Jones.  Marparel  Boone.  Martin  Luther  Kin^.  Jr.  A  Ptrture  Story. 
Chicago  Children's  Press,  I^»(i8.  Unpaged.  .S.^  50.  (Grades  1-4.) 

Pntterson.  [.illie  Marttn  Luther  Kin^;.  Jr  Man  ol  Peace  Champaign. 
IK  Garrard,  1961       pp.  $4  4«.  (Grades  ^-t>) 

Prcst<in.  Edward  Martin  Luther  A;n?.  tighter  lor  FreeiJom.  Garden 
City.  N^'  Douhlcd:jv.M970.  M2  pp.  S^.^y.  (Grades  7-S:) 

Wjl.wn.  Helh  P  Martin  I^uther  Kin^.  Jr  (A  See  and  Read  Biography.) 
New  York:  Putnam.  1971.  64  pp.  $4.49  (Grades  2-4  ) 

Youn^..  Margaret  H.  The  Picture  of  Ule  of  Martin  Lutht'r  King,  Jr. 
New  York-  F  ranklin  Watts.  1^8.  45  pi^  $5.90.  (Gnidcs  K  \.) 


Audiovisual  Maieriflls 

Free  at  Ijist.  Three  speeches  by  Martin  Euther  King,  Jr.:  "rve  Been  ic 
the  Mountain  Top."  "!  Have  a  Dream,"  and  "'Drum  Major  instincl."  G 
7929  Rl   Detroit:  Motown.  1968.  10-inch  record.  }}  V,  rpm  $4,* 

Marttn  Luther  King.  Jr.:  Apostle  u{  Nonviolence.  (Nurnilcd  by  Ossic 
Davis.)  .^5  mm.,  ctiior  fiimstripwith  taped  (cassette)  nairatioii.  Tcacher'j 
guide.  Black  American  Civil  Rights  Series.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill 
(Webster  Div.),  1971.  $21. 

King  Montgomery  to  Memphis  ISO  mm..  1  ()  mm  b  &  tilm.  (AIsc 
available  in  iwo  shorter  versions  and  in  }^  mm.)  New  "^'ork:  I  tlm  Images, 
1969.  kental.  $200 


For  0  more  extensive  resource  list,  including  a  bibliography  or 
nonviolence,  wrlto  to  NEA  Teacher  Rights.  1201  16tfi  St.,  N.W., 
Washington.  DC  20036. 


'This  can  be  obt.nned  from  the  Martm  Luther  King.  Jr.,  (Center  foi 
Social  Change.  503  Auburn  Ave..  N.E..  Atlanta.  GA  303in.  The  Cen- 
ter will  also  provide  on  request  an  order  form  for  books,  pictures, 
and  other  materials  about  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
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SEATTLE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
Audio-Vi  sun ! 


i>ifKlh  I  J  7       ;iuLt.>'.   :)/w  9-  1 2 

M    "Livf   A  :)ri',),'i"   -    I  ii"  ot    M.ii  rin   LuUicr   K\n(]       3^  minutes   b/v^       SS  J-\2 

:    i.-.j^',.T    K.Id.;.    Jr.  ?b   iMlnuTrs  b/v,'  SS  /-12 

•  r  ^  ;r:i       >ri  :  jw(^t  •  f  7    t  ■  )  Mt  'i:u)M  i 

M. ,/.•;•, :      IH7/-ro(J.r/  20  f;)liua»'s         b/w  SS  10-12 

;  •     !   :>f*'  ,.  21    1  i  fuj  tfv.  'Cf  1  or  5"  1 2 

■  ^  1 !  f         ill"       f    r .  I  I .  ■  ;       I  '  •  ■   C 1 1 '  <  1  ■  t  ■    t  I  )   : )  <  •   '  j  r  -  - .  1 1  ( i  r ,  i  <  1 » •  s  2-6 

t  '  •  M."   t  .       f  i  I  I    'j  .;i^!it  I  O'J  tiiiniit-'s  Senior  Hi  rjh  School 

.  .  I ,  :  I      I  tj  f     •  f  .  II  1.1    I  [M  -  ■  1 1  . 1 !  I  <  ;m  2^4  nii  f]u  Ces  S':n  i  or  High  S' 


RESOURCES  AVAILABLE  AT  THE  TEACHER  RESOURCE  CENTER,  MARSHALL 


KING:     The  Man  and  His  Me^ming,    f  1  1  ms  t  r  i  p/cds  .t*  1 1  e 

CORETTA  KING:  A  Woman  of  P.^aco,    1    CdS'.eLto/l  l)ook 

BLACK  AMERICAN  STRUGGLE"   FOR  EQUAL  RIGHTS,   20  [)ictm.'s,   f)^  paq^'  Resource 

Material,  David  C.    Cook,  Publislier, 

BLACK  AMERICA  -   YESTERDAY  AND  TODAY 

Pictures,   D^wid  C.    Cook,  Publisher 
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Preface 


This  booklet  contains  background  information  and  classroom  activities 
about  Afro-American  History  Month.     The  booklet  was  prepared  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Multi-Ethnic  Curriculum  Office. 

The  information  and  activities  are  intended  to  acquaint  teachers  and 
students  with  a  few  of  the  many  aspects  of  the  Af ro- Amer i can  culture. 
It-  should  by  no  means  be  considered  a  complete  or  definitive  explanation 
about  these  ethnic  people,  their  history,  or  their  culture. 

Please  be  sure  to  review  all   the  material   before  engaging  students  in 
the  activities.     A  careful  examination  of  the  resources  and  activities 
should  assist  the  teacher  in  integrating  ethnic  information  throughout 
the  course  of  study  during  the  school  year. 


Sharon  L.   Green,  Coordinator 
Multi-Ethnic  Curriculum  Office 


Cover  illustration  by  Mark  Gilstrap 
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Introduction 


In  February   1^2?,     Dr.   Carter  Godwin  Woodson,   the  director  c"  the  Asso- 
ciation  ?or     he  Study  of  Negro  Life  and  History   launched  the  celebr.uon  of 

leqroe     and  the  movement  gradually  found  support  a.nong   i  ns  t ,   u  t ,  ons  ot 
other  races   in  America  and  abroad.     Today  the  celebration  enjoy.  vndesp.ead 
participation.  ^ 

The  Observance  came  each  year  about  the  .econd  ^""f  »^  ' "  '"tz 

-i=tr^%^:o%i:t:::":e^^:ar:L:r  tS  Tbi^cnr^.^t^^:  e^ h 

"rlnclud:  only  one  date.     At  such  times  the  selected  date  must  .nclude 
the  Negro,  Frederick  Douglass. 

Adapted  from  1965  Negro  History  WeeJ^amphlel  pub  1  i  shed  by  the  Association 
-  for  the  Study  o'f  Negro  Life  and  History. 


n  •  ^K  iQAn's  with  the  growing  Blacl<  Pride  movement,  the  term  Negro 
During  the   I960  s  with  tne  grow     y  self-oride  for  many  Blacks, 

was  considered   inappropriate  and     ack.ng        ^-^^  [ 
Hence.  Negro  History  Week  became  known  as  Black  History  Week. 

Uirh  the   1970's     a  new  international   awakening  has   led  to  the  of  the 

^Irm  Afro  An'erican  by  some  Black  Americans.  This  term  reminds  all  of  us 
of  the  ties  between  Africa  and  America. 

American  Life  and  History. 
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Carter   G.  Woodson 


Carter  Godwin  Woodson,    the  son  of  former  slaves,  James  and  Eliza  (Riddle) 
Woodson,  was  born  December  19,    1875  at  New  Canton   in  Buckingham  County, 
Virqinia.     One  of  a   large  poor  family,  he  cou.l  d  not  attend  regularly  such 
schools  as  were  provided,  but  he  was  able,    largely  by  "self  instruction,  to 
master  the  fundamentals  of  com.non  school   subjects  by   the   time  he  was  seven- 
teen. 

Hoping   to  further  his  education,   Carter  and  his  brother,   Robert  Henry,  moved 
to  Huntington,  West  Virginia.     But  he  was   forced   to  earn  his   living  as  a 
miner   in  the  Fayette  County  coal    fields.     Mot  unti  1    1895  was  he  able  to  enter 
the  Douglass  High  School    in  Huntington,  where  he  won  his  diploma   in  less 
than   two  years.     He  received  his  high  school   certificate  with  creditable 
grades,    'it   is   thus  easy   to  understand   that  he  earned   the  degree  of  Ltnt.B.  *■ 
from  Berea  College,   Kentucky   in   I9OI.  after  two  years  of  stydy. 

In  his  xareer  as  an  educator,  he  served  as   principal  of  the  Douglass  High 
School,   Supervisor  of  schools    in   the  Philippines,    teacher  of  languages    in  i;he 
high  schools        Washington,   D.C.,  and  Dean  of  the  Schools  of  Liberal  Arts 
at  Howard  University  and  West  Virginia  State  College.     Ever  a  seeker  for  more 
knowledge,   he  earned   the  B.A.   degree   in   1907,   and   the  M.A.   degree   in   I908  from 
the  University  of  Chicago,   and   the  Ph.D.   degree   in   1912,   from  Harvard 
University.     A  year  of  study   in  Asia  and  Europe,    including  a  semesterar  the 
Sorbonne,   and  his   teaching  and  travels  abroad,  gave  him  a  mastery  of  several 
1 anguages .  / 

Convinced  by  this   time  that  among  scholars   the  role  of  his  own  people  in 
American  history  and   in   the  history  of  other  cultures  was  being  either  ignored 
or  misrepresented.   Dr.  Woodson  realized   the  need  for  special   research  into 
the  neglected  past  of  the  Negro.     The  Association  for  the  Study  of  Negro  Life' 
and  History,   founded   in  Chicago  September  9,    1915,    is   the  result  of  this 
conviction.     In   the  same  year  appeared  one  of  his  most  scholarly  books. 
The     Education  of  The  Negro  Prior  to  I86I.      In  January  the  fol 1 ow i ng  yea r , 
Dr.  Woodson  began  the  pub  1  i  ca  t  i  c^n  of   the  scholarly  Journal   of  Negro  History 

i  ch ,  despite  depressions,   the   loss  of  support  from  Foundations  and  two 
World  Wars,  has  never  missed  an  issue. 

A  chronical  of  Dr.  Woodson's   far-reaching  activities  must   include  the 
organization   in   1921   of  the  Associated  Publishers   to  .-nake  possible  the 
publication  of  valuable  books  on   the  Negro  not   then  acceptable  to  most 
publishers;    the  es tab  1 i s hmen t  of  Negro  History  Week   in   19-6;   the  initial 
Dublication  of   the  Negro  History  Bulletin,    the  voice  of  the . As soc i a t i on  which 
has  maintained  continuous   publication  since   1937;    the  direction  and  subsidizir 
of  research   in  Negro  History  by  the  Association;  and   the  writing  of  numerous 
articles,  monographs  and  books  on  the  Negro.     The  Negro  in  Our  History, 
now   in   its   ninth  edition,   has  sold  more  than  80,000  copies.     Dr.  Woodson's 
most  cherished  ambition,   a  six  volume  En eye  1  oped la  Africana,  was   not  completed 
at   the   time  of  his  death  April  3,    1950.     Nevertheless,   any  encyclopedia  of  the 
Neqro  wiil   have  to  rely  heavily  upon  the  writings  of  Dr.  Woodson,   upon  the 
"Journal'  and  tne  "Bulletin"  and  upon  the  other  publications  of   those  whom 
he  encouraged  and  inspired. 

For  his   scholarly  works  and  publications,   Dr.  Woodson   is  accorded  a  place 
among   rank  i  ng  h 1 s  to  r  i  ca 1   schoo Is  of   the  nation  and   the  wox ! d . 

Soiirro:     The    I965  Negro  His'tory  Week  Pamphlet  published  by   r.he  Association 
for  the  Study  of   Neqro.  Life  and  History. 
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JAMES  ii^OK  JOHNSON 
by   Eslte  l"Tfe  G  i  Iman 

James  Weldon  Johnson  was  born   in  Jacksonville.  Florida,  June  7,   1871.  Hits 
father    "James  Johnson,  was  known  to  have  been  o  quiet,  cautious,  and  honest 
man      He  was  self-educated.     Educational  opportunities  were  few  m      >^  day. 
To  make  up  for  this  he  did  a  great  deal  of  reading  and  coll ected  qu  i  tc  a  • 
library      The  senior  Johnson  seemed  to  have" passed  on  this   love  for  reading 
to  his  son      Before  James  Weldon  Johnson  was  ten  years  old  he  had  read 
every  book  in  his  father's   library  which  included  Dickens  as  well  as 
books  on  Greek  history. 

His  mother  was  educated  and  possessed  a  fine  s  i  nq  i  nq  voice.     She  was   the  .-. 
first  Negro  school    teacher  in  Florida. 

James  attended  high  school   and.  Atlanta  University.     He   led  a  well-rounded 
life       He  was  a  good  student  and  a  good  athlete.     Later  he  studied  law 
■and  was  admitted  to  the  bar   in   1897.      ^   1901   he  went   to  New  York  where 
he  and  his  brother  wrote  songs  for  five  years. 

In   1906  he  was  appointed  U.S.   Consul    to  Nicaragua.     This  appointment  made 
him  the  first  Negro  to  serve   inthat  capacity. 

Later  he  became  contributing  editor  of  The  New  York  Age,  a  Negro  nevvspaper. 
While  serving  as  editor  he  achieved  a  reputation  as  a  writer  and  defender 
of -Negro  rights.     He  served  thus  for  ten  years.- 

His  next  position  was  field  secretary  of  the  National  Associatior,  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People,   that  nat i on-w i de- organ i zat i on  composed  of 
both  white  and  colored  people.     The  chief  aim  of   this  organisation   is  to  . 
fight  "for  the  rights  of  Negroes. 

In   1922  Johnson's  The  Book  of  American  Negro  Poe t ry,  appea red  and  proved 
to  the  world  that  Negro  poetry  could  compare  with  the  finest  poetry 
writ  ten . 

In   1927  appeared  his  God's  Trombones,  a  group  of  seven  sermons,   the  most 
popular  of  wh^ich  is  the  "Creation."     These  sermons  he  had  heard  intoned 
by  Southern  Neqro  mi n i sters . 

Some  of  his  other  pub  1  i  ca  t  i  ons  a  re  :     first  Volume  of  Spirituals^  Sec^^ 
'  Volume  of  Spirituals,  Autobiography  o^  An  Ex-Colored  Man  and  BlackJlin^ 
hattah.     This   laTT^entioned  book  tells  the  history  oi    the  Negro   m  New 
York  City  over  a  period  of  three  hundred  years;  Along  This  Way     an  auto- 
biography,  recorded  this  distinguished  man's  journey  through   life.  , 

James  Weldon  Johnson  is  best  known  for  the  song  "Lift  Every  Voice  and  Sing, 
sometimes   referred  to  as   the  Black  National  Anthem. 


'source:     The   1965  Neqro  History  Week  Pamphlet  published  by   the  ..Associ  at  ion 
Tor  the  Study  of  Negro  Life  and  Histor'y.     "  ■ 
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LIFT  EVERY  VOICE 


Words  by  James  Wei  don  Johnson--Mus i c  by  J.   Rosamond  Johnscn 

Lift  every  voice  and  sing, 

Till  earth  and  heaven  ring, 

Ring  with  the  harmonies  ot  Liberty; 

Let  our  rejoicing  rise 

High  as  the   listening  skies, 

Let  us  resound  loud  as  the  rolling  sea. 

Sing  a  song  full  of  the  hope  that  the  dark  past  taught  us; 
Sincj  a  song  full  of  the  hope  that   the  present  has  brought  us; 
Facing  the   rising  iiun  of  our  new  day  begun. 
Let  us  march  on  till   victory   is  won. 


Stony  tine  road  we  trod,  .  » 

Bitter  the  chast'ning  rpd^, 

Fd!,:   in  the  days  when  hope  unborn  had  died^; 
Yet  wi  th  a  s  teady  bea  t , 
Have  not  our  weary  feet. 

Come' to  the  place  for  wnich  our  fathers  sighed? 

We  have  come  over  a  way  that  with  tears  has  been  watered, 

We  have  come  treading  our  path  through  the  blood  of  the  slaughtered. 

Out  from  the  gloomy  past, 

Till  now  we  stand  at  last 

Where  the  white  gleam  of  our  bright  star   is  cast. 


God  of  our  vveary  years, 
Ciud  of  our  silenf  tears, 

Thou  who  has  brought  us  thus  far  on  the  way; 

Thou  who  host  by  thy  might 

Led  us   into  the  light, 

Keep  us  forever  in  the  path,  we  pray. 

Lest  oar  feet  stray'  from  the  places  our  God  where  we  met  thee, 

LesY  our  hearts,  drunk  with  the  wine  of  the  world,  we  forget.  Thee; 

Shadowed  beneath  Thy  hand 

May  we  ror(:;ver  stand, 

True   r.o  ou  r  Gud  , 

Trik*   ti)  ou  r  na  t  i  ve   1  and  . 


SoLirce:     The   1965.  Negro  History  Vieek  Pamphlet  published  by   the  Assoc 
tor  ihe.  Study  of  Negro  Life  and  History 
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Bui  letin  Board  Di  splays 

Bulletin  board  displays  can.be  used  to  visually  present  Black  History 

A  possible  display  might  be  done  using  as  background  colors  red  blac':< 
anS  qreen      The  h'story  of  these  colors  dates  back  to  J05^  A.D^  .n  ancent 
Ghana      The  red  represented  the  bjood  shed  in  the  defense  of  the.r  and. 
the  black  represented  the  African  peopleand  the  qreen  represented  the 
great  Green  Savannah wh  i  ch  was  the  Sahara  before  it  Kecan.e  a  de.ert. 

Today,  many  Af  ro- Ame  r  i  cans  idok  upon  .these  color,   i  ,\  relation  to  the 
struggle,  hardships  and  achievements.  Blacks  have  experienced  here   .n  ..he 
Uni  ted  States .  -       '  • 

A  description  of  a  possible  Black  History  bulletin  board  follows  on  the 
next  page. 


Suggestions  for  materials: 

A  visual  display  does  not  have  to  consist  entirely  of-  pictures  Nev.spaper 
headlines     book'jackets,  poetry,  song  title,  can  all  express  the  story 
of  Black  people.     ^  '  - 

,f  you  do  net  have  access  to  pictures  and  o the r  ma te r i aj s .  s t uden t s  mi gh t  . 
he  assianed  to  write  newspaper  headlines,  as  well  as  articles,  after 
-^eadinraccounts  of  s  1  ave' revo  1  ts  .  the   1960^s  Civil   Rights  demonstrations 
and  other  events . 

n    •,  K^^L    i^irkPr^   reDr^sentinq  Bl  ack^  authors  could  cover  a  wide  spectrum 

■ofl^pics        a  az  such:::  Black  Enterprise   (a  magazine  of  Black  business 

A  fUr^nJ^r7llce\\ent  sources  for  pictures.      In  many  mainstream  magazines 
Tot  !m%tnd  Braci  piop-:  in  Advertisements  and  these  could  be  another 
source  of  pictures   for  the  bulletin  board. 
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M.h  i  Ih  Aoi\  Hill  Irl  ill  llii.ii  J 


IM ,  'il )  i)-  'lie!  i(  ,111  ih'*.',  t'li! 


t-y.)  I.ilr  LMtn  i.il  till  this 


I  ,      1  1       \  I  mm!',  i^t  lil.u  k 
;     ,  ii   ,  ',1^  ,1!  !■  nol  1  i'  1      \  {\  {  ' 

I        t  r  Jill'  Mi'l  \|''M  t '»  1  I  , 


iiwi  ' .  .III! luM , 


Ill 'ail 

lK)|)t'  (IS  MTii  ItiroiKjli  ihe 
jihievt'iiicMls  of  HKuiv 

Appropriiito  iiKittM'i.il . 

\[\\  this        coiiUI  iiicludt: 

in  (ill  lITOlIs  of  1  lie. 
iniludirni  B^lJ^  bi'lf-help 
otiorts. 
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CLASSROOM  ACT  IV  IT  IKS 


A.  Assoc  i. it  inn  .ind  MiMnory  KxtM"fist' 

B.  George  Wnshiiip.Lon  C:irvi?r  l-'/l 

C.  Rum,   Sl.ivos  aiul  Sugar 

D.  Klack  llistoricnl   Landmarks  ^!77 

E.  Cc^h)rrul   African  l':xp  rcss  i  ons  2H} 

F.  lUack    'iMTicans  and  LiLcraturo  iKSO 

G.  Famous  Black  Americans  Word  Pu/.x.  Ic  1 
IL  Black  Inventors  Word  Search  29j 
1.  LangsLon  lluelios'    Poems  on  Dreams  2S)7 
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Association   and   Memory  Exercise 


Subject    Area:  Language  Ar  ts /Handw  r  i  t  i  ng 

GradeLevels:  l'*3 

Student   Activities,:      Students  will    listen  to  short  biographies  about 

each  Black  person  represented  by   the  symbol 
on  the  d  i  t to  shee  t . 

Students  will   be  given  a  ditto  sheet  with 
the  names  of  the  Black  personalities. 

Students  will   print   the  name  of  the  person 
under  the  correct  symbol   for  that  personality. 

Materials:       Short  biographies 

Ditto  sheet  of  names 
Ditto  sheet  of  symbols 

Procedure:       The   teacher  can  read  either  the  biography  attached   to  this 
lesson  or  use  other  biographical   material.  Adiscussion 
ofwhac  a  s ymbo 1  means  would  also  be  appropriate  before 
students  are  asked  to  associate   the  symbols  with  names. 


Biographies 

Hank  Aaron  (Baseball) 

Hank  Aaron   is   the  man  who  broke  Babe  Ruth's  home  run  record.  He 
did   this  by  hitting  his   715th  home   run   in  197^. 

Arthur  Ashe  (Tennis) 

Arthur  Ashe   is  a   tennis   player  from  Richmond,  Virginia.     He  started 
playing   tennis  as  a  child.      In   1975,  Arthur  defeated  another  top 
tennis  player,   Jimmy  Connors,   at  Wimbledon,    in  England. 

Benjamin  Banneker  (Clock) 

Benjamin  Banneker  made  what  was  probably   the  first  wooden  clock 
made   in  Ame rica.     It  was  a  striking  clock  and  kept  perfect   time  for 
more  than  20  y  ea  rs . 

George  Washington  Carver  (Peanut) 

George  Washington  Carver  was  an  agricultural   scientist.     He  used 

his  scientific  knowledge  to  develop  over  200  products   from  the  peanut. 

Lee  El  der   (Gol  f)  ^.  . 

Lee  Elder   is  a  promi-sing  gol  Per  who  was   the  first  Black   to  qua  i 
for  Che  Masters  Tournamenc.     This  he  did   in   1975,  but  he  failed  to 
make   it   through   the  entire  tournament. 


Jan  Matzel i  ger  (Shoe) 

Jan  Matze  1  iger   invented  the  shoe-lasting  machine.     This  machine 
could  make  a  shoe   in  one  minute's  time.     He   invented  this  machine 
around  1880. 

Garrett  A.  Morgan  (Traffic  Light) 

Garret  A.  Morgan  was  an   inventor  of  many   items.     One  that   is  used 
by  all  of  us   is   the  automatic  traffic  light.     The  General  Electric 
Company  paid  him  $^^0,000   for   this    invention   in  1923- 

WI  Ima  Rudolph  (Track) 

Wilma  Rudolph  was  a  member  of  the  U.S.   Olympic  Team   in  1960. 
She  was   the  first  American  woman  to  win  three  gold  medals  for 
runn  i  ng . 

Dr.   Daniel   Hale  Williams  (Heart) 

Dr.  Williams  was  a  pioneer   in  open  heart  surgery.     He  performed 
what  was  probably   the  first  successful   heart  surgery   in  the  U.S. 
in  1893  at  Provident  Hospital    in  Chicago. 
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George  Wash  i  ng ton  Carver 


G  rade  Leve 1  : 
Student  -  Act  i  vi  ties 


Ma te  r  i  a  1 s : 


Procedure  : 


Science 
2  -  k 

Students  will   listen  to  a. short  biography  of 
George  Washington^  Carver. 

Students  will   find  pictures  of  .these  products 
from  the  peanuts  arid  sweet  potato  or  draw 
representations  of'  the  products  and  paste  "  . 
them  in  ttie  correct  squares 

Biography  of  George  Washington  Carver 

Sheet  of  products  f  rorrv  the  peanut  and  sweet  potato 

Read  the  s'ory  of  Carver^o  the  class 

Duplicate   ^ne  worksheet  for  students 

Have,  students  cut  out*  pictures   from  magazines 

representing  the  products   listed  on  the 

workshee  t 


Other  materials-  about  George  Washington  Carver: 


Story  of'  Dr.   Carver        ^!6MM   \^|0  min.   b/w      SS  5-12    (A-V  Film  Catalog)' 

A  Weed  is  a  Flower:  The  L i fe ' of  .George-  Wash ing ton  Carver,  Aliki.  Prent 
Hal  1 ,    Inc.  ,  1965; 

"-^ 

Dr.   George  Washington  Carver,  Scientist,   Shirley  Graham.     Lipscomb,  19^4 

George  Carver,   Boy  'Sc i en t i s t  ,  Augusta  Stevenson.     Bobbs ,  1959. 

lieorqe  Washington  Carver,  Thre  Story  of  a  Great  American,  Anne  White. 
Raadojii,  1953. 
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Products   from   the   Peanu t 


SOAP 


COFFEE 


MILK 


CHEESE 
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WOOD  STAINS 
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Products    from   the   Sweet  Potato 


VINEGAR 


MOLASSES 


RUBBER 

PASTE 
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FLOUR 
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Rum,  Slaves  and  Sugar 


Subject  Area:  Social   Studies  -  Geography 

Grade  Levels:  5  and  7 

Student  Activities:     Students  will   be  able  to  trace  the  route  of  the  triangle 

trade  on  the  map 

Students  will  be  able  to  define  the  term  "triangle  trade" 
by   listing  the  th  ree  i  tems  of  t  rade 

Students  will   be  able  to  demonstrate  an  understanding 
of  directional    terms  such  as  southeast,  west  and  north 
by  correctly  placing  them  on  the  map 

Materials:  Map  of  the  world  areas   involved  in  the  triangle  trade 

Story  of  the  Triangle  Trade, (page  2^) 

Procedure:  Read  the  story  of  the  Triangle  Trade  to  students 

Have  students   take  their  maps  and  draw  a  triangle  between 
the  three  points   involved   in  the  trade  and  mark  each 
1 i  ne  wi  th   its  cargo 

Have  students  mark  the  directional   terms  of  southeast, 
west  and  north  on  the  correct  lines 


The  Triangle  Trade 

The  "Triangle  Trade"  refers  to  the  route  that  many  slave  ships  from  the  New 
England  colonies  followed.      It  has  also  been  called  the  trade  in  rum,  slaves 
and  molasses. 

Ships  would  be   loaded  with  manufactured  goods  and   rum  and  then  would  sail 
across   the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 

Once  tiiere,   the  slave  traders  would  use  their  manufactured  goods  and  rum  to 
purchase  African  males  and  females  who  had  been  captured  by  other  African, 
peoples.     At  other  times,   the  slave  traders  would  capture  African  peoples 
'without   the  help  of  other  Africans. 

After  a  slave  ship  had   its  human  cargo,   it  would  begin  the   long  sail   to  the 
West    Indies.     This  part  of   the  triangle  was  called  the  Middle  Passage. 

Durinci   l.his  p^-jrt  of  the  journey  there  were  many  Africans  who  died  and  were 
buried  at   sea.     Still  many  others   tried  mutiny  and  some  were  successful.  There 
are  at   least   fifty-five  written  accounts  of   revolts  on  slave  ships  between  1699 
and   18^5.  ^ 

Once  a  slave  ship  arrived  at   its  destination   in  the  West    indies,    its  "cargo" 
of  African  peoples  was  sold  to  plantation  owners   in  return  for  money,  sugar 
and  molasses. 

The   last  part  of  the  journey   involved  sailing  from  the  West   Indies   to  New 
Enqland  where  the  sugar  and  molasses  were  sold.     These  goods  were  used   in  part 
tomake  rum,  which  was   then   loaded  onto  the  ships  and  the  triangle  trade  began 
aga  i  n . 

^ Banks,  James.     March  Toward  Freedom:     A  History  of  Black  Americans.  Californi 
Fearon  Pitman  Pub  1 i  shers .      1 978 . 


Black  Historical  Landmarks 


/ 


Subject  Area: 
G  rade  Leve 1 s : 


Social  Studies  -  Geography 
5-7 


Student  Act i v i t i es  :  • S tuden t s  will  be  able  to  locate  the  eight   (8)  states 

and  District  of  Columbia  on  the  map  of  Black  Historical 
Landmarks  after  listening  to  a  description  of  the  state. 

•After   locating  the  correct  states,  students  will  color 
i  t  a  speci  f i  c  color . 

•Students  will  write  the  name  of  the  state  next  to  the 
matching  color  on  the  color  key. 


Mater  i  a  1 s 


Procedure : 


Black  Historical   Landmarks  Map  and  Color  Key   (page  29-30) 
Teacher's  Black  Historical   Landmarks  Description  and 
Color  Key   (page  26-28) 

•Pass  out  Clack  Historical   Landmarks  map 

•Describe  certain  characteristics  of  the  state  and  have 
students  guess  the  state  to  which  you  are  referring 
e.g.,  a  f  amous-^  ta  tue  we  1  comi  ng   i,mmi  grants  sits  in 
this  states'   harbor   (New  York). 

•After  students  have  identified  the  state,  have  them 
color  Che  state  according  to  the  color  key . 

•Read  to  students  the  description  of  the  Black  historical 
landmark. 


Extra  Credit:  • Have  students  research  the   lives  of  the  persons  for 

whom  each  landmark  is  named. 
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Color 
Red 

Orange 

Purple 

Pi  nk 

Blue 

Ye  How 

Green 

Brown 


Black  Historical  Landmarks  Color  Key 
Teachers  Key 

State 


Oklahoma 
Al  abama 
New  York 

1 1 1 i  noi  s 

Mi  ssour i 

North  Caro 1 i  na 

Wash  i  ng  ton 

Cal i  forn  i  a 


Since  Washington,  D.C.   is  not  a  state,   it  has  not  been  given  a 
color.     You  may  want  to  have  students  place  an  X  where  Washington, 
D.C.   is  located. 
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Teacher's   Black   Historical    Landmarks  Descriptions 


All   countries  have  places  or  monuments  designated  as  historical  landmarks 
because  of  the  significant  events  that   took  place  during  the  nations'- 
history. 

In  the  United  States,  all   states  have  places  of  historical  significance 
for  the  same  reason . 

The  following   is  an  abbreviated  list  of  some  Black  historical  landmarks 
throughout  the  United  States  which  have  significance   in  the  history  of 
ou  r  count  ry . . 

Alabama  -  Dexter  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  Montgomery 

1 1' was  from  this*  church,   that  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
organized  the  bus  boycott  to  bring  an  end  to  segregated  buses 
in   1955.     The  Church  was  established  in  1878. 

District  of  Columbia  -  Blanche  K.  Bruce  House,  Washington,  D.C. 

Blanche  K.  Bruce  was   the  first  Black  elected  to  the  U.   S.  Senate 
He  served  a  full   term  from  1875-1881.     He  represented  the  state 
of  Mississippi.     The  house   in  which  he  lived  while  serving  in 
the  Senate  was  erected   in   1865.  ' 

i 1 1  inois  -  Daniel  Hale  Williams  House,  Chicago 

Dr.   Daniel  Hale  Williams  was    ;ne  of  the  first  Black  American 
surgeons   in  the  U.   S.     Or.  WiPiams   is  credited  with  having 
accomp 1 i  shed  one  of   the  first  success  fu 1   heart  opera t  ions  in 
I893. 

M  i  ssou  r  i   -  S  cot  t  Jop 1 i  n  Res  i  dence ,   St.   L  .u  i  s 

Scott  Joplin   is  best  known  Tor  his  ragtime  music,    including  the 

famous  "Maple  Leaf  ^ag" ,   recenr^y  popularized  by   the  film 

"The  Sting".     He  ^-^iso  wrote  c     *  jck  opera  entitled  "Treemoni  sha" 

New  York  -  H.  Tubman  Home  ]or  th'^  ,  Auburn 

Harriet  Tubman,  the  fainous  underground  railroad  "Conductor" 
established  this  heme  in  1.908  for  aged  and  indigent  Blacks. 
Ms.  Tubman  died   in  ISH- 

New  York  Amsterdam  Sew^s  Builaing,  Mew  York  City  ; 

The  New  "^ork  Amstera^m  News    is  one  of  the  best  known  newspapers 
published  by  Black  Americans.     The  paper  has  a  circulation  of 
82,000  weekly. 

North  Carol  i  na  -  North  Carolina  .'^.utual   Life   Insurance  Company,  Durham 

North  Carolina  Mutual  Life  insurance  lompany  was  founded  in 
1898,  is  still  today  one  or  rh major  Black  owned  insurance 
agencies   in   the  United  States. 
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Oklahoma  -  Boley  Historic  District,  Boley 

This  town  was  established   in  1903  to  provide  Black  AmerTcans 
with  the  opportunity  for  self  government.     It  is  the  largest 
of  the  Negro  towns  established  in  Oklahoma  during  this  time 
period. 

Although  the  following  has  not  been  officially  designated  as  an  historical 
landmark,   it  is  worth  noting  as  a  part  of  Washington  State  history. 

Washington  -  Bush  Prairie,  present  site  of  Olympia  Airport- 

George  Washington  Bush 'came  to  the  Oregon  Territory  from  Clay 
County,  Missouri  by  wagon  train.     The  man  who  led  the  wagon 
train  was  Mike  Simmons.     The  original   plans  were  to  settle 
in  the  Willamette  Valley, 

Those  plans  were  changed,  however,  when  they  heard  about  a 
new  law  which  prohibited  Negro  settlement.     So  the  party 
headed  north  where  "S i mmons  founded  what  is  now  Tumwater, 
Washington. 

In   1846  the  boundary  dispute  between  England  and  the  United 
States  was  settled  so  that  the  U  .S boundary  now  extended  to 
the  HSth  parallel.     This  meant  that  Bush  could  not  claim  title 
to  his  land  since  the  area  was  now  covered  by  the  Oregon 
Territory  ^aws . 

■    In  \85k  the  Washington  Territorial  Legislature     asked  the  U.S. 
Congress  to  pass  a  special  act  giving  Bush  claim  to  his  land. 
This  act  was  accomplished  in  1855- 

California  -  Beckwourth  Pass  -  east  of  the  junction  with  U.S.  Route  395 
James  P.  Beckwourth  was  one  of  a  number  of  Black  traders  and 
trappers  known  as  "The  Mountain  Men".     He   is  credited  with  dis- 
covering a  pass  through   the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  used  by 
travelers  to  California.     Tbday,   this  pass   is  know^  as  the 
Beckwourth  Pass. 


Cal  I  -"ornia  -  Leidesdorff  Street  -  San  Francisco 

Wi I  I iam  Alexander  Leidesdorff  was  a  wealthy  and  influential 
California  pioneer  of  Black  and  Danish  ancestry  and  a  native  ot 
the  Danish  Wes f  Indies.     Leidesdorff  operated  the  first  steamer 
to  pass  through  the  Golden  Gate.     He  also-was  recognized  as  a 
civic  and.  educational    leader  in  San  Francisco. 
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Black  Historical  Landmarks  Map 
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Black  Historical   landmarks  Color  Key 
Color  State 
Red  ' 
Orange 
Purple 

Pink  — ^ 

Blue 

Ye  1 1 ow  > 

Green 

Brown 


Since  Wash i ngton , . D . C .    is  not  a  state,   i t  has  not  been  given  a 
color.     You  rrfay  want  to  have  students  place  an  X  where  Washington, 
D . C .   is   located . 
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Colorful  African  Expressions 


Subject  Area : - 
Grade  Levels: 
Student  Act  i  v  i  t  i  es 

Mater i  a! s : 
Procedure : 


Ext  ra  Cred i  t : 


Language  Arts 


Students  will  demonstrate  their  understanding  of  the  / 
"idiomatic  expression"  by  successfully  completing  the  / 

worksheet  •  •  / 

/ 

Colorful  African  Expressions  Teacher  Instructions  (page  /33^3^ 
Student  Worksheet  (page  36)  ,  ! 

Teacher  will   complete  a  lesson  on  ."id  iornati  c  expression)' 

Teacher  will   engage  students   in  one  of  the  listed  / 
activities  to  be  found  on  Teacher^  1 ns t ruct i bns  sheet  j 


Teacher  will   have  students  complete  student  worksheet 

Allow  students  to  make  up  their  own  idiomatic  j 
express  i  on s  us  i  ng  t;oday  '  s  Eng  1  i  sh 


/ 
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Colorful  Af  r  i  can  Express* ions 
Teacher  Instryctions 


People  trying  to  speak  a  new  language  are  apt  to  carry  over  into  it  .the 
idiomatic  expressions  and  grammatical   forms  of  their  mother  tongue.  The 
results  are  sometimes  amusing  and  always  refreshing.     Those  who  have  read 
books  describing  African  life  are  particularly  conscious  of  graphic,  color- 
ful and  poetic  expressions.     Below  are  some  riddles  based  on  literal  Bantu 
expressions  that  may  be  used. in  various  kinds  of  guessing  games,  such  as 
these:  .  ■ 

Divide  your  players   into  two  equal  groups  and  alternately  ask  the  questions 
below.     A  scorekeeper  can  keep  score  to  see  which  side  gives  the  most 
correct  answers.     Arrange  the  questions  and^  answers   in  two  separate  columns 
so  that  the  answers  and  riddles  are  not  paired  off.     Type  the  question  in 
the  right  column  and  the  jumbled  answers   in  the   left.     Give  each  person 
a  set  and  see  who  can  correctly  match  the  most.     Copy  each  question  and 
answer  on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper  and  pass  out  the  sheets.     See  how  many 
can  find  their  correct  partners.     Since  this  is  a  game  of  appreciation 
rather  than  competition,  help  with  hints  when  needed. 

r.      In  the  world  of  nature what  would  be  the  great  ball  of  fire?-- 

the  sun;  Nyoka ,  the  multi-colored  snake?--the  rainbow;  a  slice  of  life? 
a  day 

2.  What  are  the  tom-toms  on  which  r.he  thunder  beaLS?--the  clouds 

3.  What  part  of  the  anatomy   is  a  bag  of  breath?--the  lungs 

k.     What   is  a  neve r-'neve; r  land7--any  place  the  speaker  has  not  been 

5.  What   is  the  one  rice  season?--one  year 

6.  What   is  the  jupgle  te 1  eg raph ?- - the  talking  drum 

7.  What   is  the  hour  when   the  sun  bores  through  your  head?--noon 

8.  'what  do  you  mean  when  you  say  the  clouds  are  crying?--it   is  raining; 

before  the  sun  s 1 eeps7--be fore*  the  sun  goes  down 

9.  When   is  water  ready   r,o  roll    in  vex?--when   it   is   ready  to  boil 
10.     Who   is  The-One-Who-Put-Things-in-Order?--God 

I'i.     When  does  your  stomach  stick-  to  your  back?--when  you  are  hungry 

12.  When  you  t  i  e  your'^-^^y^brows  ,  what  do  you  do?--you  frown;  when  you  wait 
small?- -you  wait  a  minute  ■ 

13.  What  do  you  mean  wfien  you  say' your  liver  is  vexed?  — you  are  annoyed; 
your  back  feels  heavy"--you  think  someone   is  behind  you 

lA.     Geograp.hical  ly  speaking,  what  would  be  the  Smoke-That-Thunders?-- 
Victoria  Fal 1 s 

15.  What   is  a  book  that  ma'kes   troubled  for  the  head?--a  study  book  . 

16.  What  would  be  the  Town-of - Lhe-Men-of - the~Tr i be-of -God?-- the  mission 
s I  a  t  i  an 
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Teacher  '  s  Key 
Colorful  African  Express! on s 


 1.  Greot  Dal  Is  oi  fire 

I       2.  Book   ttuit  mokes   trouble  for  head 

J  3.  Multi-colored  snake 

K   A  s 1 i  ce  of   11 f e 

^   5.  Tom-toms 

p      6.  Bag  of  breath 

^       7,  Never-never  land 

M       S.  One   rice  season 

C  9.  Jungle  telegraph 

N     10.  Clouds  are  crying 

P  1  1 .  Sun  s 1 eeps 

S  12.  One  Who  Put  Things   in  Order 

G  13.     When  does  your  stomach 

stick  to  your  back 

E     14.     Hour  v^ihen  the  sun  bores 
through  your  head 

Q     15.     To  tie  your  eyebrows »  v^/hat 
do  you  do 

^     16.     To  wa  i  t  smn  1  1 

L  i  ve  r   is  vexed 


T  18. 

0  19. 
20. 


Knives  are  turning  in 
your  heart 

Your  heart  is  broken  loose 

Your  iieart  is    let  down 


A.  You  are  v/orried 

B.  You  are  annoyed 

C.  The  talking  drum 

D.  The  lungs 

E.  Noon 

F.  Any  place  the  speaker  has  not 
been 

G.  When  you  are  hungry 

H.  The  sun 

I  .  Study  book 

J .  The  ra  i  nbow 

K.  A  day 

L.  The  c 1 ouds 

M.  One  year 

N.  It   is   raini  ng 

0.  You  have  no  control  over  it» 
you  are  a  t reache rous  pe rson 

P.  Before  the  sun  goes  down 

Q.  You  frown 

R.  Wai  t  a  mi  nute 

S.  God 

T.  You  are  hating  someone 
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Student  Worksheet 
Colorful  African  ExpressiL  ,s 


1 .  Gre  3t  bal 1 5  of  f i  re 

2.  Book  Lhat  makes   trouble  for  head 

3.  . Mul t  i -colored  snake 
h.  A  s  1  i  ce         1  i  f  ^ 

5.  Tom-toms 

6.  Bag  of  breath 

7.  Never-never  lanu 

8.  One  rice  season 

9.  Jungle  telegraph 

10.  Clouds  are  crying 

1 1 .  Sun  s 1 eeps 

12.  One  Who  Put  Things   in  Order 

13.  When  does  your  stomach 
St  i  ck  to  your  back 

]k.     Hour  when   the  sun  bores 
through  your  head 

15.  To  tie  your  eyebrows,  vvh  n 
do  you  do 

16.  Tq  wai  t  smal 1 

17.  Liver   is  vexed 

18.  Knives  are   turning  in 
your  heart 

19.  Your  heart   is  broken  loose 

20.  Your  heart   is   let  down 


A.  You  are  worried 

B.  You  are  annoyed 

C.  Tfie   talking  drum 

D.  The   1 ungs 

E .  Noon 

F.  Any  place  the  speaker  has  no' 
been 

G.  When  you  are  hungi'y 

H.  The  sun 

1  .  Study  book 

J .  The  ra  i  nbow 

K.  A  day 

L.  The  clouds 

M.  One  year 

N.      It    is  raining 

0.     You  have  no  control   over  it 
you  are  a   treacherous  persoi 

P.  Before  the  sun  goes  down 

Q.  You  frown 

R.  Wai  t  a  mi  nu te 

S .  God 

T.  You  are  hating  someone 
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Black  Americans  and  Literature 


Subject  Area: 
Grade  Leve 1 s  : 
S  tuden  t  Act  i  v  i  t  i  es : 

flaterial  s  : 
Prodecu  re : 


Reading  ~  Clozure  Exercise 
7-9 

Students  will   demonstrate  their  understanding  of 
the  written   language  by   inserting  appropriate 
words   i  n  each  b 1 ank . 

Ditto  sheet  -  "Blacks  and  Literature"  (page  38) 

The  teacher  will   distribute  the  ditto  material 
and  have  students  read  silently.     Students  should 
be  encouraged  to  insert  words  which  they  feel  are 
appropriate;   teachers  should  discourage  the  idea 
that   the  original  word  is   the  "correct"  one.  All 
words   that  fit  well   should  be  encouraged. 


Teachers'   Guide  to  "Black  Americans  and  Literature" 


Sugges ted  words : 


1 . 

the 

2 . 

abou  t 

3. 

f  i  ct  i  on 

k . 

w  r  i  t  e 

5. 

chose 

6. 

abou  t 

7. 

be 

8. 

and 

9. 

hove 

10. 

1 i  te  rary 

1  1  . 

con  t  r  i  bu t  i  ons 

12. 

author 

13. 

cen  t  u  ry 

U. 

wrote 

15. 

w  r  i  1 1  e  n 

16. 

a 

17. 

B.lack 

18. 

appea  rs 

19. 

Uni  ted  States 

20. 

t  raced 

21  . 

won 

22. 

was 

23. 

i  nc 1 ude 

2^4. 

her  i  tage 

Black  Americans  and  Litor.ilure 


Directions:     Fill    in  the  mi ss i ng  words . 

Throughout  history,  writers  have  taken   it  upon  th-nsdv-.         1  _  

world  know  how  they   feel   ^_   certain  aspects  of   /Vnerican    lite  o," 

life   in  general.     They  have  written  both   and  non-tic,  ion 

books,   poetry,   plays  and  songs.     Many  have  chos_en   Lo   ^'^'^'^ 

people's  struggle  in  America,  while  others  t.'  write  inspira- 
tional  poems  and  songs  ^  the  beauty  around  us. 

Black  writers  have  contributed  much   to  the   literary  world.     Carter  G.  Woodson, 

a  great  Black  historian,    is  considered  to  ^  the  ■T.ther  of  Ne,ro 

History".     Langston  Hughes,   James  Weldon  Johnson   Paul   Laur.nce  Dunbar 

r,  ,     ,              u     9                        madp  areat  contributions.  But, 

are  Black  men  who  made  great  

these  men  were  not  alone;  others  have  made  d  i  s  t  r  i  nqu  i  shed  ,  • 


James  Baldwin   in  the    of  the  following  books:     Tl;u^Fla^Nex_t_Iime . 

Another  Country,  and  Tell  Me  How  Long  t_hejrra,i  n  '  s  Been  Gone,  Another  producr ,  ^ 
writer  of  the  20th   was  Arna  Bontemps. 

Richard  Wright    Native  Son,  which  became  both  a  Broadway  play 

and  a  motion  picture.     And.   the  first  play  by  an  American  Black  was   

by  William  wells  Brown.     Later,  Gwendolyn  Brooks  was   the  first  Black  to  w,n  , 
16  Pulitzer  Prize   in  Literature. 

17   woman   in   the  United  States   to  write  a  novel  and  have 

it  published  was  Frances  E.   Harper.     Morris  Turner  is   the  Bl.ck  cartoonist 
responsible  for  the  "Wee  Pals"  comic  strip,  whi'ch  in  more  than 

r-     ir^  hhti  and  abroad, 

seventy  nevyspapers   in  cne  

Alex  Haley   is  an   internationally  known  writer  who  co-authored  the  Auj_ob  i  og  raph 

of  Malcolm  X  and  recently  '°   his  ancestry  back  to  Africa. and 

docuroented  it   in  a  book.      Invisible  Man,  a  book  written  by  Ralph  Ellison, 
2'  the  National    Book  Award  in   1952,   the  year  it     '  _ 


23  ,uch 


pub  1 i  shed . 

Of  course,  the  list  could  go  on  indefinitely  and  could 
people  as:  Dr.  Martin  Luther  Kinc,,  Jr.,  Lorraine  Hansberry,  the  playwright; 
W.E.B.  Du  Bois,  the  writer;  Imanu  Amiri  Barnka,  the  poet  and  p  1  ayw ,- i  ,,h  t ;  and 
Phi  ] 1  i  s  Wheat  ley ,    the  poet. 

These  and  many  other  Blacks  have  produced  works  that  are  a  vital  part  of  our 
American   • 
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Famous  Black  Americans 
Word  Puzzle 


Subject  Areas: 
Grade  Level : 
Student  Act  i  v  i  t  i  es 


Mater  i  a  1 s 


Procedure : 


Social   Studi  eb/Ldtiyuage  Arts 


7-9 


Students  will   test  their  current  knowledge  of 
contemporary  Black  Americans  by  solving  a  word 
puzz 1 e. 

Students  will  choose  one  individual  -  whose  name 
appears   in  the  puzzle  -  and  research  his/her  life. 

Ditto  sheet  of  "Famous  Black  Americans"  word 
puzzle  (  page  ^0) 

Selected  copies  of  Ebony  magaz  i  nes  and  Current 
Biography. 

Teachers  can  distribute  copies  of. the  puzzle  and  allow 
students  to  work  on  thej r  own  or  with  a  partner 

Depending  on  the  class,   the  teacher  might  want  to 
provide  additional  clues. 

When  all  persons  have  been   identified,   teacher  should 
have  each  student  choose  one  person  on  which  to  do 
further  research.      (it  would  be  a  good   idea  to  have^    ^  ■ 
the  students  choose  persons  with  whom  they're  unfamiliar.) 


Further  Act  i  vi  t  i  es : 

After  researching  a  person's   life  and  achievements,  students  share  what  they 
have  discovered  by  rol  Wp'^'^y  i  nq  chat  person.     The  student  might  begin  by 
saying,  "I   am  Bill   Cosby".     Continuing   in  the  first  person,   they  tell  about 
the  life  of  the  person  selected. 

( 

Students  could  pretend  to  be  someone  from  the  past  who  is  visiting  the 
neighborhood.     How  might  Benjamin  Franklin,   for  example,   react  to  problems  of 
today?.    What  would  he  chink  of  the  schools  cind/or  Seattle?     How  would  he  react 
to  being   introduced  to  Barbara  Jordan  or  PaCricia  Harris? 


23\ 
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Famous  B 1 ack  Ame r i cans 


Fill   in  the  last  name  of  famous  Black  Americans  to  solve  this  puzzle.  The 
first  name  and  one   letter  from  the  last  name  have  been  given  as  clues. 
(They  are  politicians,  singers,  musicians,  writers,  actresses  and  actors.) 

I)   

3)  __  r  

k)  _o_  _ 

5)  __n  

6)  '__n__ 

7)  __o  

8)  __1  

9)  _  L  

10)  _  s_  

II)  V  

12)  _  e  _ 

13)  C  

\h)  _  _  1  _  _ 

15)  __  r  

16)  _  _  1  

17) 

18)  _  _  L  _  _  _ 

19)  P 


1 ) 

P  A  f  r  t  r  i 

1    CI  L  1     i   v..  i  CJ 

2) 

An rl  rpw 

R    r  b  ;^  r  ."^ 

D  i  '3  n  0 

J  i  m  i 

6) 

J  ame  s  Earl 

7) 

Gwen  do  1 y  n 

8) 

James 

9) 

Edwa  rd 

10) 

Arthur 

1 1 ) 

Os  5  i  e 

12) 

Ruby 

Ray 

Bi  1  1 

15) 

D  i  a  h  a  n  n 

16) 

Gary 

17) 

Alex 

18) 

Be.^ 

19) 

Minnie 
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Famous  Black  Americans  Word  Search 
Teachers'  Guide 

1)  Patricia  Harri's  -  Fon-ier  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.' 

2)  Andrew  Young  -  Former  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations'. 

3)  Barbara  Jordan  -  First  Black  Conq res swoman  (.-lected.  from  Deep  South. 
Diana  Ross  -  Singer  and  film  star;  star  of   the  movie,  "The  Wiz". 

5)  Jimi   Hendrix  -  Rock  star;  graduate  of  Garfield  High  School. 

6)  James  Earl   Jones  -  Star  of  the  television  series.  Roots:     The  Next 
Gene  ra  t  i  on . 

7)  Gwendolyn  Brooks  -  Poet;   first  Black  writer  to  win  a  Pulitzer  Prize  in 
1  i  te ra t u re . 

8)  James  Baldwin  -  Author  of  many  books   including  The  Fi  re  Next  Time, 
Another  Country  and  Te.  1  1  Me  How  Long  the  Train's  Been_Gone 

9)  Edward  Brooke  -  Former  United  States  Senator  f  rom  Massachusett  is ,-  was 
first  Black  Senator  since  Reconstruction. 

10)  Arthur  Ashe  -  The  first   Black  tennis  player  to  join  the  Ui      ^  States 
Davis  Cup  tennis  team. 

11)  Os'iie  Davis  -  Actor,  playwright  .ind  civil   rights  activist. 

12)  Ruby  Dee  -  One  of  the  few  Black  actresses  to  have  gained  recognition 
in  serious   roles  on   the  stage. 

13)  Ray  Charl..s  -  Singer,  pianist,  coinposer;  often  called  "genius  of  soul". 

|i4)     Bill   Cosby  -  Actor  and  comedian;   first  Black  to  co-star  in, a  weekly 

dramatic  television  series.  Recently,  completed  Educational  Doctorate 
Degree. 

15)  Diahann  Carroll   -  Star  of  TV,   film  and  stage. 

16)  Gary  Colman  -  Pint-sized  star  of   the   television  series,  "Diff'rent 
Strokes". 

17)  Alex  Haley  -  Author  ol    Roots . 

18)  Ben  Vcreen  -  Actor,   singer,  dancer.     Played  "Chicken"  George   in  Roots.. 

19)  Minnie  Riperton  -.Talented  singer  and  songwriter.     Very  active  in 
,  /\inerican  Cancer  Society;  died  of  cancer,  July,  1979. 


Black  Inventors 


Did  you  know  that  a  Block  riidn ,  W.B.   Purvis,    invented  the  fountain  pen?  Did- 
you  know  that  another  Black  man,  Garrett  Morgan,   invented  the  automatic  stop 
Wqhi  or  that   the  sloqan  ''it's  the  Real   McCoy"  comes   from  a  Black  man  putting 
his  OK  on  a  p  i  t-,ce  of  machinery?     Look  for  thef,e  talented  Black  people,  ab 
listed  below,   in   the  puzzle,   look  up  and  down,  across,  and  even  backwards. 
To  help  you  geL  started,  J.   L.   Love   is  already  circled.     For  this  puzzle,  ten 
minutes   is  about  average,  eight  minutes   is  fantastic  and  four  minutes  - 
dy nami  te I 


A.   J.  Beard 


C.   J.  Dorticus 


J.  Forten 


W.  Johnson 
F .   M.  Jc)nes 
L.  Latinier 


J .   L .  Love 
J .   Matze 1 i per 

E.   J.  McCoy 

G .   T .  Morgan 

G .  W.  Murray 
W.   B.   Purvi  s 

A .  C .   R  i  cha  rdson 

B.  Ri  1 1  i  eux 

J.  W.   Smi  ch 

B.  H.   Tav lor 

L.  Temp  )  e 

G.  T.  Woods 


Invented  the  "Jenny  Coupler"  which  automatically  secures 

two  ra i  1  road  cars  together  (1897). 
Invented  a  hose   leak  stop  which  caused  water  hoses  to  stop 

leaking  (l899). 
Invented  devices   for   improving  sailing  equipment  (early 

1800' s) . 

Invented  the  egg  beater  (l88A). 
Invented  refrigerated  boxcars   (1900' s) . 
Invented  the  electric   light  attachment   (late  l800's). 
thepencil5harpener(l897). 

the   lasting  and  nailing  machines   for  putting 
together   ( 1 896) . 

lubrication  devices    (late  l800's).     He  is  the 
-  of  "it's  the  Real  McCoy"  slogan, 
the  gas  mask   (late  iSOO's)  and  the  automatic 

(1923).  ,  ■ 

cultivator,  olanter  and  cotton  chopper  (l89^). 

foun  ta  i  n  pen   ( 1 890) . 

butterchurn   ( 1 89 1 )  and  child's  carriage  (I89I) 
vacuum  evaporating  pan  system  (1845)  for 
manufacturing  a  superior  refined  sugar. 
Invented  the   lawn  sprinkler   (1897,  I898). 
Invented  t he  rotary  engine  (1897). 

.Invented  r.he  toqqle  harpoon  for  catching  whales  (early  IHOO 
incubator,  railroad  telegraph  and  the  magnetic 
rai  1 rodds   (I8OO' s) . 


I nven  ted 
I nven  ted 

shoes 
i  nven  ted 

f  c3ther 
I  nven  ced 

sliop  sign 
Invented  the 
invented  the 
invented  the 
Invented  the 


I nvented 
brake 


the 
for 


S    P    I    B    E    A  R 


E    II  S 


V  IJ 


L    p  -.E  L 
1'^  f. 


(J 
1/ 

P  B  L  A  .1-3 
U  5  K  C  P 
R  R  R  fi 
B 

R    Y    (J    1  L 


A  J 
r.  0 


S,  D  0  U 
1>I  E 


D    1^  I 


I    R    0    F  A 
L    L    I    E  U 


L  C 
0  1 


1    J    U   n    C    C    0    Y    A   R  R 
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R  1    [    A    L    C    C    (}   X    E  P 

y 'XS    1I    1    Z    A    R   G    []    D  S 

r,  n  0  [J  0  R 


0  R  E 
S    T  G 


B    H        R    D    !  I 
I    E    L   0   iJ   3    I    R   C  L 


S    E   A   A    IJ  E 
W    II    n    0    A    Y    II    S  Z 


B  T 
R  A 
IJ  II 


Black   Inventors-  Teacher's  Key 


Did  you  know  that  a  Black  man,  W..B.  Purvis,   invented  the  fountain  pen?  Did 
you  know  that  another  Black  man,  Gsrrett  Morgan,   invented  the  automatic  stop 
light  or  that  the  slogan  "it's  the  Real  McCoy"  comes  from  a  Black  man  putting 
his-  OK  on  a"piece  of  machinery?     Look  for  these  talented  Black  people,  as  - 
in  the  puzzle,   look  up  and  down,  across,  and  even  backwards, 
started,  J.   L.   Love  is  already  circled.     For  this  puzzle,  ten 


] i  5 ted  bel ow, 
To  help  you  get 


minutes  is 
dynami  tel 

A.   J.  Beard 


about  average,  eight  minutes   is  fantastic  and  four  minutes 


C.   J.  Port icus 
J .  Forten 

W.  Johnson 

F.  M.  Jones 
L.  Latimer 
J.  L.  Love 

J .   Matze 1 i  qer 

E.   J.  McCoy 

G.  T.  Morgan 

G.  W.  Mu r ray 

W.  B.  Purvi  5 

A.  C.  Rt  chardson 

B.  Ri 1 1 i  eux 

J,  W.   Sm i  t h 

B.  H.  Taylor 

L.  Temp  1 e 

G.  T.  Woods 


(late  1800's). 


Invented  the  "Jenny  Coupler"  which  automatically  secures 

two  rai 1  road  cars  together   (1897) . 
Invented  a  hose  leak  stop  which  caused  water  hoses  to  stop 

leaking  (1899). 
Invented  devices  for  improving  sailing  equipment  (early 

1800' s). 

Invented  the  egg  beater  (188^4). 
Invented  refrigerated  boxcars  (I900's), 
Invented  the  electric  light  attachment 
Invented'  the  pencil   sharpener  (1897). 

Invented  the  lasting  and  nailing  machines  for  putting 

shoes  together  (I896) . 
Invented  lubrication  devices   (lote  iSOO's).     He  is  the 

father  of  "it's   the  Real  McCoy"  slogan. 
Invented  the  gas  mask   (late  iSOO's)  and  the  automatic 

stop  sign   (1923) • 
Invented  the  cultivator,  planc^r  and  cotton  chopper  (1o9h) 

Invented  the  fountain  pen  (I89O). 

Invented  the  butterchurn  (I89I}  and  ch i 1 d  s  carriage  (I89! 
Invented  the  vacuum  evaporating  pan  system   (18^5)  for 

manufacturing  a  superior  refined  sugar. 
Invented  the  lawn  sprinkler   (1397,  I898). 
rotary  eng  i  ne   ( 1  897) - 

toggle  harpoon  for  catching  whales  (early  ISO 
incubator,  railroad  telegraph  and  the  magneti 
rai 1  roads    (I8OO' s)  . 


I nvented 
I  nvented 
1  nvented 
brake 


the 
the 
the 
for 


S    P    I  QE    /L  Q)  K 


0 

p\/\s 

w 

1  i\o^ 

f\ 

B  L 

u. 

p 

R 

1  V 

u  b\i 

I 

D    0   0  W 


u  x> 
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Langston  Hughes'   Poems  on  Dreams 
Grade  11 

Purpose  of   lesson:     To  experience  empathet i ca 1 ly  these  statements  of 

dreams  frustrated  and  dreams  fulfilled 

To  develop  a  more  sensitive  response  to  the  aspect 
of  tone_  in  poetry 

Description  of 
les son  : 

The   lesson  presents  the  Martin  Luther  King  quotation  and   the  cluster  of 
l^angston  Hughes  poems  on  the  ditto  enclosed,   and  proceeds  through  the  follow- 
ing steps. 

1.     The  quotation  and   the  poems  are  read  aloud,  each  by  a  different  student, 
with  special  attention  to  these  aspects: 

"I    Dream  a  World"    What  are  the  qualities  which  this  author  wants  in 
his  dream  world?     Do  they  belong   in  your  dream  world  too? 

"I,  Too"     What   is  meant  by   the  metaphor  of  "eating   in  the  kitchen"? 
How  does  the  speaker  fee  1   about  his  situation? 

"Lenox  Avenue  Mural:     Harlem"     Try  to  remember  an  instance  when  you  dreamed 
intensely  about  something  which  you   then  were  unable  to  attain. 
What  feelings  did  you  experience  about  the  disappointment? 
What  feelings  are  being  described   in  the  poem?     Consider  each 
of  the   images  separately. 

"Dreams"     Simply   read  as  a  final  statement. 

Z.     The  concept  of  cone  is   reviewed,  as  "the  author's  attitude  toward  subject 
and  reader." 

3.     A  comparative  analysis  of  tone   in  these  poems   is  made.  ' 

Do  these  poems  express   identical   emotions,  similar  ones,  or 
awidespecfrum? 

In  the  margin,  write  names  of  emotions  or  attitudes  expressed 
by  individual    lines  and  images. 

In  what  degree  do  the  different  poems  express   tones  of  wistfuN 
ness,   bitterness,  anger,   rage,  militancy,  or  hope? 

^.     The  poems  are  related  to  the  story  "Flying  Home"  by  Ralph  Ellison,  which 
they  have  studied  just  previously. 

Which  of   these  poems,  or  which   images  vjithin  them,  might  best 
express   the  emotions  of  Todd,   in  "Flying  Home"? 
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Quotations  from  a  famous  speech  by  Martin  Luther  King 

"Now,    I   say  to  you  today,  my  friends,  so  even  though  we  frice  the  dif^'Culttes 
of  today  and  tomorrow,   I   still  have  a  dream.     It   is  a  dream  deeply  rooted  . 
in  the  American  dream. 

"I   have  a  dream  that  one  day   this  nation  will   ri^e  up  and   live  out   the  tr^je 
meaning  of   its  creed:     'We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident  that  all  nen 
are  created  equa 1 . ' 

"I  have  a  dream  that  my  four  little  children  will  one  day  live  in  a  nation  wr.e 
they  will  not  be  judged  by  the  color  of  their  skin,  but  by  the  cbnter.t  of  tnci 
character . 

"This   is  our  hope.     This   is  the   faith  that    I  go  back  to  the  South  wi  lh--w^  t'l 
this   faith  we  will   be  able  to  hew  out^  of  the  mountain  of  despair  a  stone  of 
hope . " 

Poems  by  Langston  Hughes 


I   Dream  a  World 


I  ,  Too 


I   dream  a  world  where  man 

No  other  will   scorn , 

Where   love  will   bless  the  earth 

And  peace   its  paths  adorn. 

I   dream  a  world  where  all 

Wi  1  1"^  know  sweet   freedom's  way. 

Where  greed  no  longer  saps  the  soul 

Nor  avarice  blights  our  day. 

A  world   1  dream  where  black  or  white, 

Whatever  race  you  be. 

Will   share  the  bounties  of,  the  earth 

And  every  man   is  free. 

Where  wretchedness  will   hang   its  head. 

And  joy ,    1 i  ke  a  pearl  , 

Attend  the  needs  of  all  mankind, 

0  such   I  dream--0 

Ou  r  wor 1 d ! 


I,   too,   ^ing  America. 


1  am  the  darker  brother. 

They  send  me  to  eat   in  the  kitcnen 

When  company  comes. 

But   I  laugh. 

And  eat  we  1  1  , 

And  grow  strong. 


Tomorrow, 

I'll   be  at  the  table 
When  company  comes . 
Nobody ' 1 1   dare  say   to  me, 
"Eat   in   the  ki  tchen ," 
Then . 

Bes  i  des , 

They'll  see  how  beautiful  I  am 
And  be  ashamed-- 


I  ,   too ,  am  Amer  i  ca . 


Lenox  Avenue  Mural: 


Harlem 


WhyBt  happens-  to  a  dream  deferred? 
Does   it  d  ry  up 
1 1 ke  a  ra  i  s  i  n   in  the  sun? 
Or  fester  like  a  sore-- 
And  then  run? 

Does   it  stink   like  rotten  meat? 
Or  crust  and  sugar  over-- 
1 i  ke  a  sy  rupy  sweet? 


Hold  fast   to  dreams 

For  if  d  reams  d  i  e 

Life   is  a  broken-winged  bird 

That  cannot  fly. 


Dreams 


Maybe  it  just  sags 
1  i  ke  a  heavy   I oad  . 


Or  does   i  t  exp lode? 


Hold  fast  to  dreams 
For  when  dreams  go 
Life  is  a  barren  field 
Frozen  wi  th  snow. 
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Comimiaily  Resources 

Res(nirct\s  Ava  i  1  ab  Ic  From  'i'oaclier 
Rosou  rce  Con  L  e  r 

Audio-Visual  Lif^L 

Seat  tie  Public  Library  B i b 1 i ogrnphies 
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COMMUNITY  RESOURCES 


Douglass-Truth  Library  '  '  ,  *  . 

23rd  and  E.  Yes.ler  Way  ' 
Seattle,  WashLngtun  9812Z 

(20b)  .        Monday-Thursday   lpm'-9pin  SaLurdav  l()ain-6pin 

Excellent  collerticm  of  books,  magazines,    records  and  portrait 
fiLe  on   the  Afro-American  experience  for  both  adults  and  children 


The  Northwest  \s  Largest  BlaVk  Owned  PublicaLion 
2765  E.  Cherry 
Seattle,  WA  98122 
.(206)  324-0552 


The  Mediuni     The  Unsung  ■  News  paper 
2600  S .  Jackson 
P.O.  Box  22047 
Seattle,  WA  98L22 
(206)  323-3070 


Langstoh  Hughes  Community  Center  *  ' 

104  17th  Avenue  S.    (at  Yesler) 
SeattVe,  Washington  98144 

(206)   329-0115  or   (206)   329-0116  Monday-Friday  lOam-lOpm 


KYAC  Radio  ,S  tat  ion 

1305  3rd  Avenue 

Seatt  Le,  Washington-  98101 

(206)  624-9650 


Seattle  Urban  League 
105  14.th  Avenue   (at  Yesler) 
Seattle,   Washington  98122 
(206)  447-3792 
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Duplicating  Masters 


The  following  books  are  available  at  the  Teacher  Resource  uenter,  Marshall 
Curriculum  Center: 

Sugges  t  sd 
G rade  Leve 1 


•    1)  A'ccompi  i  shmen  ts  of  Famous  Black  Americans                            5  "  7 

2)  Reader  of  Young  Black  Americans  7^9 

3)  The  Black  Eyoerience,  Part  1  U.S.  H'story  7^11 
k)  The  Black  Experience,   Part  2  U  ,  S .  'H  (  s  tory  7^11 

All   four  of  these  books  contain  duplicating  masters.     Teachers  may  come  to 
the  TRC  and    run  a  set  cf  ditto  sheets   for  use   in   their  classroom.  Each 
book  also  contains  a  teacher's  guide  with  sugges t i ons  on  .us i ng  the  lesson, 
vocabulary  definitions  and  answers   to  quizzes.     Since   these  pa^jes  cannot  be 
reproduced   i^    is  suggested  that  you  give  yoi^self  enough   time  to  review 
the   teacher' s  guide  . 

A  brief  synopsis  of  each  book  follows: 

Accomplishments  of  Famous  Black  Americans 

The  first  part  of  the  book   is  on  Africa.     The  n-'xt  fourteen  pages  are  o 
individual   Black  Americans  who  have  made  significant   contributions   to  America 
and  her  people.     All   but  one  person  has  a  quiz  following   the  reading 
'consisti.ng  of  matching,  multiple  choice,   completion,    true  or  false  e^d  yes 
or  no  questions.     Answers  are  found   in  the  teacher's  guide  section  of  the 
book . 

Reader  of  Young  Black  Americans 

Twenty-eight  pages  devoted  primarily  to  Black  American-  who  have  made 
significant  contributions   to  America  and     2r  people  are  found   in  this  book. 
There  are  no  quizzes   in  this  book.     The  teacher's  guide  has   further  informa- 
tion on  each  personality.     A  suggestion  for  use  would  be   to  have  students 
compile  the  copies  of  each  story   into  a  book  and  do  further  research  on 
their  favorite  person. 

The  BUck  Experience  Part    I    and  M 

This  L-^ook    would  be  a  useful    supplement   for  U.S.  History 
courses.     '^'he  reading   is  a   little  more  difficult  and   the  concepts,  review 
ques^{on^.  and  vocabulary  study  more  adva-  -ed   than   the  first   two  books  listed 
above. 

Part   I   begins  with   Africa,   slavery,   the  American  Revolution,  the 

Civil  War  and  ends  with  .    two-part   te.  .  over  the  material   coverea   m  che  book 

Part  11  begins  with  Reconstruction,    industrial  growth,   the  World  Wars, 

the  Civil   Rights  movement  and   individual   personalities.     The  unit  type^ 

reviews  are   limited  because  each  ditto  has  an   individual    review  including 

essay  questions,  vocatDulary  study,   and   individual    research  suggestions. 


Aud  i  o-V  i  sua  1  List 


The  following  liims  and  "^ilmatrips  are  listed  in  che  Seattle  Public  Schools 
Audio-Visual  T,aarhing  Materials   catalog.     Please  refer  to  the   latest  issue 
of  the  Central   Librar     of  Audio  Vi'sual   Terching  Ma  te  r  i  a  1  s  ca  t  a  1  og  for  new 
films,  etc. 
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PICTURE  BOOKS 

BIG  SISTER  TELLS  ME  THAT  I'M  BLACK 

A  liitle  bov  :.v  pmnd  :o  be  black. 

Aden 

BLACK  IS  BROWN  IS  TAN 

.4  hiack  mocker,  j  white  jather.  ran  Jnidren, 

family. 

Brcinburs? 

SH-AWN'S  RED  BIKE 

Shawn  works  hard  (o  buy  hi^  fin!  bike. 

Games 
AB8Y 

Abby  IS  adopted 
Clilton 

EVERETT  ANDERSON'S  L  2,  3 

A  small  bov\  mother  considers  re- marriage. . 

Greenfield 

FIRST  PINK  LIGHT 

Tyree  umt^les  to  s:ay  awake  until  his  daddy  cOi 
Jensen 

SARA  AND  THE  DOOR 

Pre- school  Sara  is  : rapped  by  J  door. 

Sharmac 

1  DON'T  CARE 

Jonathan  loses  his  wonderful  blue  balloon. 
Sceptoe 

MY  SPECIAL  BEST  WORDS 

Javaka  s  favonte  words     '*  ''lakeabreak"  and 

peamman'V 

Thomas 

WALK  HOME  TIRED.  BILLY  JENKINS 
Billy  IS  so-ij-ij  nred.  but  he  makes  it  home. 

Thomas 

MY  STREETS  A  MORNING  STREET 
.4 J  you  walk  to  school  you  can  iee  a  lot. 

FOR  YOUNG  READERS 

Ginon 

MY  BROTHER  FINE  WITH  ME 
Jithnerta'^i  brother  nms  away. 

Greenfield 

ME  &  NEESIE 

Invisibie  mend.  Seesie,  causes  trouble. 
Jordan 

NEW  LIFE.  NEW  ROOM 

.•1  '/£.".v  baby  and  S  children  move  into  and  dei 
Mathjs 

TUE  HUNDRED  PENNY  BOX 

■'.jrcat-^'n'ct  Aunt  Dew  rcil.'-   :he  iirries  of  h 

pennies. 

^heiirar 


OLDER  READERS 

NOBODY'S  Family  is  (^oing  to  change 

Emtna  want's  to  oe  j  /jm"*^''-.  hue  her  father  lias  i.uher  ideiii,. 
Graham 

RETURN  TO  SOUTH  TOWN. 

David  rerurns  :o  Souili  T  nwi  j  JiJtWjr 

Greene 

PHILUP  HALL  LIKES  ME  I  RECKON  MAYBE 
EliZ2be:h  lets  Phillip  ihmk.  he  m  'imar:cr 

Hamilton 

ARILLA  SL'N  DOWN 

.4  Jamtiv  :ha:  do  sen 't  quite  fit  jnywherc. 
Myers 

FAST  S.A.M,  COOL  CLYDE  AND  STUFF 
Good  f'nends  make  facir.'^  life  easier. 

Sceotoe 
MARC  I A 

Decision:  Jof:  ihe  ^ive  in  or  nsk  'osim^  her  boyjnend'' 
Tavlor 

ROLL  OF  THUNDER,  HEAR  MY  CRY 

.4  famdv   strm^gies  :o   keep   their  land  and  themselves 

together. 

W 11  km  son 
LUDELL 

Ludtil  swears  she  will  leave  her  small  Georgia  town. 


NON-FICIION 

I 

3I.451i>A  Forrai 

LOOK  AT  PREJUDICE  AND  UNDERSTANDING 
//  helps  to  :ee  each  other  as  individuals, 

58  Aardema 

WHY  MOSQUITOES  BUZZ  IN  PEOPLE^S  EARS 

Insect  with  j  fuilt^'  conscience.   1976  Caide-jott  Winnt^r. 

Mann 

.'-ANi    MAN  WHO  30UGHT  HIMSELF    .lor,   m  Peter  S:ijl. 
Man  buvs  himseif  jnd  fimily  'jut  or  iuvery 

>^\039(>i  Oosr^enDach 

ANIMAL  BABIES  OF  EAST  AFRICA 
WiiJ  jnimai  Jarruiies. 

>0  D'Amaii)  \ 
AFRICAN  CR.AFTS  FOR  YOU  TO  MAKE 
Make  masks,  drums,  and  cosnimes. 

)0  Gjii.i-^er 

Games  in  the  strlet 

rr')f>^  :tickball  to  r:^r,ny  pitchim:'. 
DR.  ] 

^uiiiis  :-'r.\'r-^,  :tjr  !:asKe: l:j:1  piavt'r 

}AY  DADDY  IS  A  '.'OOL  DUDh 
pr^e'Tis  in^ut  oiac.K  :irr?afi 


Guide  to  places  important  in  Black  American  hist 

j960  Mubgfove 

ASHANTl  TO  ZULU 

Detailed  look  at  26  .African  tnbes. 

I^>"7  Caidecoti  Winner. 

j9^o0.03  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  AFRICA 

Covers  people,  arts,  economy  and  places, 

1 0  Bernheim 
IN  AFRICA 

The  different  ways  of  life  in  modem  Africa. 

j97:.0496  Blake 

QUIZ  BOOK  ON  BLACK  AMERICA 

How/  much  do  you  know  about  Black  America? 

J973.41092  GritTm 

PHOEBE  .AND  THE  GENERAL 

Phoebe  saves  George  Washington  from  would  be  assc 

jB  Tobias 

Mb9:T  ARTHUR  MITCHELL 

First  black  dancer  in  the  NYC  Ballet. 

jB  (jfcenneid 
R5488G  PAUL  ROBESON 

Poignant,  sometimes  tragic  'jtory  of  a  man  of  di 

talents. 

]B.O  Rjchurdson 

GREAT  BLACK  AMERICANS  2nd  rev.  ed. 
Famous  men  and  women  in  our  history. 

OTHER  MATERIALS  TO  TRY 

Records 

Giovanni 

THE  REASON  I  LIKE  CHOCOLATE 
Jenkms.  Bla 

YOU'LL  SING  A  SONG  AND  TLL  SING  A  5 
Magazines 

EBONY  JR.  MAG.AZINE 

It  has  great  ideas,  games,  stories. 

Illustration  from  ASHANT!  TO  ZULU,  by  Margaret 
Musgrove:  illustrated  by  Leo  and  Diane  Dillion,  pubiishe 
by  Diai  Press.  1976. 

Title  from  BLACK  IS  BROWN  IS  TAN,  b/  Arnold  Adc 
published  by  Harpef- Row.  1973. 
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Public 
Librarv 
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1979  AFRO-AMERICAN  BIBLIOGRAPHY 


aiACK  LIFE  AND  HISTORY 

AM  I  MCTT  A  mi  AND  A  HROTm?  322.1U4097  Ami 

A  documentary  hiatoiT"  of  the  anti-aLavery  movement  in  America  from  1688-1788  • 

ALCCHOL  ABUSii-  AND  BUCK  AMmCA  362 .SU  ALlS 

Distinguished  contributors  analyse  the  causes  and  effects  of  the  Black 
community*  s  major  social  and  health  problem. 

Birmingham,  Steohan 

CERTAIN  PEOPLE:"   AMERICANS  BLACK  ELITE  301.U5196  B537C 

Many  photographs    illustrate  this  history  of  Black    upper-class  society. 

Blocks on,  Charles 

BLACK  GENEALOGT  929.1028  B62B 

Where  to  start  and  what  sources  are  available  for  Black  Americana  trying  to 
trace  their  family  roots. 

Brady,  Terence 

THE  FiaiT  AGAINST  SLAVERY  322.Ui09U  3729? 

The  storj"  of  Britain's  anti-slavery  struggle  taken  from  a  BBC  documaataxy- 

Burkett,  riarjdall  K.,  ed. 

SLACK  REDEMPTION:    CHURCHMEN  SPEAi[  FOR  THE  GAR7ET  MOVEMENT.  209*73  B917B 

Speeches,  sermons,  and  editorials  from  prominent  members  of  the  Black  clergy 
comment  on  Gajrvey's  Universal  Improvement  Association. 

Cheek,  Donald  K* 

ASSERTIVE  3IACK...P.1ZZLED  WHITE  158.02UO3  CUlLiA 

^*A  positive  program  for  developing  black  self-assertion  and  personal  eff ectiveneaa.* 

Connolly,  Harold  X. 

A  GHETTO  GROWS  IN  BROOKLYN                                  '  97U*723  C762Q 

Beginning  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  author  traces  the  growth  of 
Bedf ord-Stuyvesant,  Brooklyn's  massive  slum  griattQ. 

Davis,  George 

LO^/E,  BUCK  LOVE  ^  301*Ul71i5  D293L 

Personal  interview  provide  an  intimate  look^ighteen  Black  Americans. 

"DEAR  M.rSTER:'»  LETTE:^  OF  A  SLAVE  FAMILY  976.100U9  D3U7 

Correspondence  between  a  slave  family  Hiring  in  -"Uabama  and  their  freed 
relacives  in  Liceria. 

Gilliam,  Reginald 

5LACK  POLITICAL  DEVELOPMENT  320  o 973  GklitB 

The  author  encourages  Blacks  to  acquire  a  share  of  poii::ical  power  still  denied  them 

Griffin,  John  Howard 

A  ri:-!E  TO  BE  HUMAN  301.1^51  08751 

Thft  Aut.hor  of  ^larik  Lixe  Me  deacrihas  his  encounters  wlrh  racism  and  oreiudice. 


THE  COTTON  CUJ3  97k.71  H273C 

A  ^pictorial  history  of  Harlera  vAghtllie  in  the  1930 's  and  *li)^s. 

Ladner,  Joyce  A* 

MIXED  J.^I^irUZS         •  362  •73U 

A  look  at  transracial  acoption  and  its  effect:  on  zhe  children,  their 
friends  and  relatives. 

Lane,  Mark  36Ua52it  L2U2C 

CCDS  NAME  ZCERO 

Dick  Greeory  co-authored  thia  investigation  into  the  murder  of  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr. 

Levine,  Lawrence  W« 

BLACK  CULTHRS  AlVD  BIACK  CCNSCIOUSIiZSS  398.2  L578B 

l^he  author  studies  the  31ack  oral  culture  that  existed  during  slavery  and 
its  dcjvelopment  since  emancipation. 

Major,  Gerri 

BLACK  SOCrSTT  929.373  M288B 

Many  photographs  accompany  this  readable  account  of  the  people  who 
represent  money  and  authority  in  the  31ack  community. 

Martin,  Slmer  ?. 

THE  BUCK  EXTENDED  FAJtILT  301<.li213  M363B 

The  composition,  function  and  future  of  the  31ack  extended  faaily  str^^  :are* 

¥oble,  Jeanno 

BEAUTIFUL  AI^O,  .ARE  THE  SCUL3  CF  MI  BUCK  5I5TERS  301.U1209  '■^<^o''-: 

A  history  of  the  Black  iraiian  in  America  and  hear  struggle  for  racial  -.-il 
sexual  equality. 

PROTEST,  POLITICS,  AND  FRCSPERITT  301.l45i '6  PS^^'^ 

Nnmarcus  tables  and  graphs  ffupplemerit  a  dertailed  'listory  o£  the  Bl'  -ir 
protest  movemont  in  the  U^S. 

Raboteau,  Albert  J. 

SU7E  RELIGION  299 .609  -13S 

Oral  bii'-.cry,  church  records,  and  travel  accounxs  are  some  of  the  aou^'ces 
used  in  analyzing  the  origins  of  Black  religion  in  A  merle  \a 

Sloan,  Irring  J. 

THE  BUCKS  HI  AMERICA,  lii92-1977  973*0U96  oL52Ei; 

A  digest  of  .Tacts  about  tho  Black  A:::ar:'  ::an  including  a  detailed  chronology. 

Sterort,  Jar    .  3. 

HGLI  '^MRICI.  >  322.1iljXj97  Stli9H 

The  abolitionist  :iicve:neno,  concisely  ^xa^ned* 

T^^cker ,  Dar  '  d 

BUCK  P.^STC.-^S  A.ND  .LEADERo  280.0922  T7953 

A  documentary  on  the  growth  of   ^lack  reU^.      in  America,  '-^hich  focuses 
on  Memphis,  Tenneasen. 

Vest in,  Alan 
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Preface 


Tfi  i     [)ool\lf.'t  vj.inraifis  b  ju'rs<]  rouncj    I  n  t'O  rnui  C  I  on  and  cl.'^ssroom  activities 
about  a  specific  ettinic  hoi  i  day.     ^^^e  booklet  vvas  prepared  under  the 
supervision  of   the  Multi-Ethnic  Curriculum  Office, 

T'ht!   information  and  activities  are   intended  to  acquaint   teachers  and 
I.  tudents  vvitiT  just  one  aspect  of  a  particular  ethnic  people's  culture. 
It  should  by  no  means  be  considered  a  complete  or  definitive  explanation 
about   these  ethnic  people^    their  history^  or  their  culture. 

Plt»a'5e    be    sure    lo    reviev^/    all    the  material   before  engaging  students 
in   ttui  activities.     A  careful   exafii  i  na  t  i  on  of  the  resources  and  activities 
should  assist   the   teacher   in   integrating  ethnic   information  throughout 
the  course  of  study  during    :he  school  year. 


Sliaron  L.  Green,  Coordinator 
Multi -Ethnic  Curriculum 


SEATTLE  '^UBLIC  SCHOOLS 

M.  u  1  t  I    Ethnic  C  u  r  r  i  c  Li  i  urn  Office 

April,  1979 


A  c  k  n  o    I  l;  d  g  m  e  n  t  s 

The  following  Seattle  Public  SchooP:   teachers  asbisted   in  developing  the 
classroom  activities  and  other  information  which  comprise  this  booklet. 

Jack  Cowger  Kimball   Elementa"y  School 

f^Q]   Higa  Broadview  Elementary  School 

Evon  Tonabe  Schmitz  Park  Elementary  School 

The  following  persons  contributed   ideas  and/or  activities. 

Dave  Eddy  Music  Consultant 

Atonio  Moilo  Title  VII   Bilingual   Resource  Teacher 

El  lie  Smith  Decatur  Elementary  School 

Alan  Sprague  Helping  Teacher 

A  special    thanks   to  community  person 

Verna  Sorenson  ' 
who  volunteered  her  time  to  assist   in  this  project. 

We  wish   to  thank  the  follov-jir^   for  oermission  to  reprint  copyrighted  material 

"Piapa",   "Kahuli   Aku",   "Pupu  Hinu  Hinu",  and  "Promise  of  the  Tree  Shells"  by 
Wiona  Beamer  published  by   the  Kamehameha  Schools,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 

"May  Day  is  Lei  Day"  published  by  the  Charles  E.  King  Music  Company,  Pompano 
Beach,  Florida 


This  project  was  coordinated  by  Geri   Baenen,  Consultant 

Multi-Lthnic  Curriculum 
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LET  DAY 


Ta;^,,!.  I) I-  CONTKN'I'S 

Av,i  i  1  al)  1  c  Rl'Soupcl'S 
Suggestions   for  Using  the  l5ook  1 
Background  In  forniati  i  on 
Act  ivi  ti  es 


■J  20 


Audio  Visual  Resources 
Sea  t:  1 1  e  Pud  1  i  c  Schoo  1  s 


The  following  au(i  i  o- v  i  sua  1  .'naterlals  are  available   through  Se^ijttle  Public 
Schools.     A  shorr.  description  of  each  may  be  found   in   the  A-V  catalog. 

Films:      (-Films  are  also  available  at   the  Seattle  Public  Library) 

col .     SC.SS  5-12  (1975) 


Hawaii...   Our  Sugar    Islands  20  min 

Hawaiian   Islands   -  Their  Origin  and  Nature 

Today  10  min 

Hawaii's  History:     Kingdomto  Statehood     15  min 
•'•Hi  ram  Fong  I5  niin 

I    Live   in  Hawa  i  '  1  3  m  i  n 

■'•Map  of  Hav;a  i  i   -  Hav-ja  i  i  '  s  Land  vj;,d  Its 
Uses 

•"Map  of  Hawaii   -  Hawaii's  Origin,  Land 
and  CI  i  ma  te 
Operat  ion  Freighter 

F  i  1 ns  t r I ps : 

Hawa  i  i  co 1  or 

Hawaii,   The   Island  State 

Records  : 


col .  SS,SC  ^-12 

b/w  SS  ^,7 

.:ol  .  SS  5-12  (1970) 

col  .  SC.  k 


18  :n;n.      col  .     SS     k       (  I96A) 


18  min, 
20  min, 


col  .  SS,SC  k-Q  (  I96A) 
col.     SS  3-^ 


SS  5-9 
SS  k 


RA550X 
LP9A 

Cassette: 

037125 


Folk  .iusic  of  Our  Pacific  Neighbors 
Hawaii    (Ac    for  State 'iood) 


Hawa  i I  30  m  i  n , 

T  '.^  a  c  fi  t::  [■    Resource    C  e  n  t  e  r 


5-6 
5-12 


■  i  1  ms  t  r  i  p- Sound  Sets-  Trie  Teacher  Resource  Center  at  Marshall   has  several 


sets  of   filmstrips  about  Lei   Making    in  Hawaii    from   the  Polynesian  Arts  and 
Crafts  Series. 

1.  Hawaiian  Feather  Li:is   -  This   fllmstrip  could  accompany   the   lesson  on  the 
use  of  bird   feathers    in  Hawa  i  i    found   in   t^  i  s    boC)k  1  e  t  on  Pcjge  12. 

The   filmstrip  shows   some  of   the  birds   that  v;ere  used  and  how  their 
^ea  the rs  v;e  re  made   into    I  e  i  s   f  o r   roya  1  ty  . 

2.  Ku  i  ,   Hawaiian  Flov^er  Leis   -  The  beautiful    ^- lowers  used   to  make   lels  are 
shown    in   this   fllnisr.  rip.      It  also  g  i  yes  directions    for  making  them, 

3.  Niihau  "lihe  1  1    Lei   Making   -  Thit    introductory  pari  of   this   filmstrip  shows 
r  \^c  (')  t  f  i    i  a  1    1 1'i  s    F  rom  i^a  cfi    i  s  1  and  ,     The   rest  of   the   filmstrip  tells 
how   to      :  ^ s fie  11    I  f  i  s  . 


1 
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Teacher  Resource  Center  (Continued) 


Island  Heri  taqp  Folk  Stories     adapted  by  Guy  and  Pam  Buffet 

1.  Adventures  of   Kama  Pua'a     Vol.  1 

2.  Pua  Pua  Lena-Lena 

Records 

1,  Dances  of  Hawaii,  Ancient  and  Modern,   Bownv^  r  -  includes 
instructions   for  a  variety  of  Hawaiian  dances. 

2.  Hawaiian  Chant,   Hula  and  Music.   Folkways  Records. 


Ki  t 

1.     Lei   Day  Activities  Kit  -  contains  samples  of  some  of   the  projects: 
suggested   in   this  Lei   Day   book  lot. 


Audio-Visual  Resources 
Sea 1 1 1 e  Pub  lie  L  i  brary 

The  following  films  are  available  for  check-out  through  the  Seattle  Public 
Library.     To  reserve  a  film,   call  625-^986. 

(:v  Films  are  also  available   through  Seattle  Public  Schools) 

Eruption  of  Kilauea,   1959-60  •'.      27  -  i  r. .       col.  (19^1) 

Spectacular  shots  of   the  Hawaiian    ...cano   in  action 

-.VHiram  Fong  l^  -n.       col.  (1970) 

Senator  Hiram  Fong  narrates  his  own  btory. 

Lee  Suzuki        Home   in  Hawaii  26  min.       col.  (*1973) 

Lee   is  determined  to  help  his   lame  grandfather  '..eep   the  old 
sightseeing    launch  running. 

Legend  of  the  Miu:  1 1  ^in.       col .       ( 196M 

Two  boys  of  ancient  Hawaii   set  on t  on   their   trial   of  manhood. 

•::Map  of  Hawai  i-Hawai  i  's  Land  and   I  ts  Uses   18  min.     col  .  (196^4) 

^'^Map  of  Hawaii-Hawaii's  Origin,   Land  and  Climate 

18  min.     col .  (I96A) 
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P0LY^1ESIAN  SOMGS 
(From  Music  texts  available  in  most  Seattle  Schools) 

MAKKin  MUSIC  YOIIP  Ol/N,  MoU,  Rinehart,  Minston  Pub.  Co. 
Grade  III 

0.42  "Tonqo" 
Grade"  IV 

D.7?     "Siva  Siva  Maia"  (Samoa) 

niSCOVRRING  MUSIC  TOGrTHrR>  Follett  Pub.  Co 
Grade  III 

p. 9?      "Ueeia"  (Hawaii) 

p. 121    "Tonao"  (Polynesian  v/ords) 

Grade  VI 

p. 72     "Aloha  Oe"    (Polynesian  and  English) 

p.lDR    "Song  of  the  Islands"    (Polynesian  and  English) 

VOICES  OF  THE  V:ORLD,  Gr.  VI,  Follett  Pub.  Co. 
p. 160    "Aloha  Oe" 
p.lSB    "Sonn  of  the  Islands" 
p,q/l      "Kohala 's  Breezes" 

SILVER  rMlRDFTT  MUSIC        (c.  1978) 
brade  IT 

p. 01      " [lav/a ii an  Rainbows" 

p. 92      Ale^nH"    (Hawaiian  puili  stick  song) 

Grade  III 

pjn      "Beautiful  fiawaii" 

Grade  IV  . 
pJ38    "Me  Mele  0  Ke  Kabul  i"  (Polynesian  v/ords) 

Grade  V 

p.S2  "Paahana"  (Hawaii) 

pjR8  "Lovely  Hala  Trees"    (Mani  Wale  fla  Hala)  (Hawaii) 

p!lft9  "Puili  nance" 
Grade  VI 

p. 152  "John  Kanaka"  (Sea  Chantey) 

p. 154  "Samoan  Prill  Hance  (Sasa) 

inVrSTIGATiriG  MUSIC,  Gr.  IV,  American  Rook  Co. 
p. 107    "Canoe  Song"  (Maori) 

EXPFRIFNCING  MUSIC  Gr.  V,  American  Book  Co. 
p. 132    "Aloha  Ce" 

p.l3n    "Sonn  of  the  Islands"  (Ua  Lei  0  Hawaii)    Polynesian  and  En-^lish 

Ar'-':HARn  Ml'Sir  SFRIF^^.,     Sumy  Rirchard  Pul).  Cn. 
Gr<  de  V 

n.10)     "Sonn  of  the  Island';" 
p.  102    "H:'waiian  Roatinq  SoriM" 
Grade  VI 

p. 65      "FPiki  F  Rata"  (Maori) 

"Maori  Stic!'  Came"      (F  Papa  Haiari) 


o 
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POLYNESIAri  SPRIGS  (continued) 

MUSIC  NEAR  Ann  FAR,  Gr.  IV,  Silver  Burdett  Pub.  Co. 
p. 94     "Sruth  Sea  Isle"  (Tahiti) 
p.in    "Havniian  Boat  Song" 

MUSIC  IN  OUR  COU^'TP, ,  Gr.  V,  Silver  Burdett  Co. 
p. 152    "Aloha  Oe" 
D.1R9    "Feasting  By  the  Ocean" 

MUSIC  AROUND  iHE  WORLH,  Gr.  VI,  Silver  Burdett  Pub.  Co. 
p. A       "Isalei"  (Fiji) 

p. 45      "The  Sandpiper"  (Ulillle)  (Hawaii) 
p. 141      Canoe  Song"  (Maori) 

GROWING  '/ITH  T.USIC,  Prentice  Hall  Pub.  Co. 
Gr-.de  VI 

p,3'      "Aloha  Oe"  .      ,  •  . 

p. 146    "My  Boat  Is  Sailing"    (Hawaiian  Boat  Song) 
p. 150    "Hawaiian  Song" 

THIS  IS  MUSIC  FOR  TODAY,  Allyn  and  Bacon  Pub.  Co. 
Grade  III 

p. 140    "My  Boat  (Hawaiian  Boat  Song) 

G«cJe  V  ,        .      .,     u  ^ 

p. 34  "Hawaiian  Serenade"  (Kuu  ipo  ika  hee  pue  one) 

p!l93  "My  Sweet  Sweeting"  (Kuu  ohu)  (Hawaii) 

p. 200  "Aloha  Oe" 

THE  MAGIC  OF  MUSIC,  Ginn  Pub.  Co. 
G^-ade  VI 

p. 54      "Oh,  Come  Back"  (Maori) 

p. 98     "Dawn  in  Hawaii"    (Pili  Aoao) 

p. 173    Glides  Our  Canoe  (Maori) 

STUDYING  MUSIC,  Gr.  VI,  American  Book  Co. 

p. 94  "Lovely  Islands  of  Hawaii" 

p. 95  "Aloha  Oe" 

p. 96  Hawaiian  Chant"  (Kuaika) 
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Suggested  Use 

The  .iciiviti.-.   in  this  :K>oklet  nciy  be  used  at  any  time  during  the  year. 
Leis  are  ubetJ   ifi  roi.'qhou  t,   Uie  year,    »n  nav;:i  i  i  . 

>  /-328 

I.     Background    I  n  lorma  t:  i  on 

A.     AM   Levels'  for  Tcacht.^.  rii    1  nf  onna  I;  i  on 
1  1  .     Social   Studies  (^4-6) 

A.     The    Islands  of  Hawaii  J29-331 

1.  Gives  a  short  description  of  each  island. 
Dupl  icate  for  student  use. 

2.  WorksheeL  --p.    H    -   to  be  worked   i nd ' pendent  1 y . 
ill.     Science  -  Ecology  (3-6) 

A.     Using  Feathers    in  Hawa  i  i  ' 

1.  Duplicate  pc^cjes    13  and   \k   for   independent  work 
grades   3'  6 . 

2.  Primary  students  may  enjoy  being   told  about  the 
iiird   fraiht>rs   -  discuss   -  do  worksheet  page  \k. 

IV.     Language  Arts   (Legends)    (all  grades) 

A.  "Don't  Pick  the  Lehua"  and  Maui  Legends 
read  and  use  Legend  Cards  page  3'tO. 

B.  "The  Promise  of   the  Tree  Shells" 
Listen  to  and   learn  the  song  "Kahuli  Aku." 

C.  Legend  Cards  -  Use  the  Legend  Cards  with  all  of 
the    1  egf .  ds . 

D.  "Wlio  are  the  Menehunes?" 
Worksheet   for  students 

E.  Searching   for  "Little  Folks" 
Wo  r  ds  ear  cfi 

F.  The  NighL   tiie   Islands  Were  Built 
A   legend   in  play   form  with   some   follow-up  activities 

*V.     Art    (al 1  grades) 

A .  Some   I deas   for  Lei   Mak  i  ng  ! 
Includes  directions  and  patterns   (page  333)  Make  and 
wear  a   lei   for  Lei  Day 

B.  ^  Tapa  "C loth" 

eispecially  good   for  making  Alofia  Cards   to  be  sent  on 
Lei  Day. 

V 1  .     Mus  i  c   (all   grades ) 


33h 
3  38 
3'»U 
341 


3^1 


35. 


A.  List  of  Polynesian  oongs    found   in  some  of  our 
Seattle  Public  Schools   text.,     (^ee  Available  Resources  Section] 

1  s  s 

B.  Index  of  Music  Section 

C.  Some  notes  on  teaching  music  3S7 
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PRONUNCIATION  GUIDE:    HAWAIIAN  WORDS 


,  Consonants 
Vowe IS : 

a  -  ah 

0  -  oh  ^ 
e  -  eh  ^ 

1  .  L>e  ^ 

U  GO  " 


P 

w 


or  V  sc^urid 


Some  common  vowel  combinations: 
ae  -  eye 

au  -  ow  as   in  cow 

oa  -  eh  ah 

ei  -  ay  as   in  li-iy 


Try  these  words; 
a  Loha 
kamaa  ina 
kane 
kaukau 
ke  iki 
luau 
ma ha  Lo 
nia  1  i  h  L ni 

piU' 

pehea  oe 

wahine 

The  numbers: 
I.  ekahi 
6,  eono 


ah  loh  hah 

kah  mah  eye  nah 

kah  neh 

kow  kow 

kay  kee 

1  oo'  ow 

null  hah  loh 

mail    lec  hfc  ncu 

pow 

pay  hay  ah  oy 
wan  hee  neh 


2.  elua 
7.  eheku 


3 .  e'-'  olu 
8.  ewalu 


greetings 
o  Id- t  imer 
ma  le 
food 
child 

a  t  ,  !  1  awa  i  L  a n  party 
Lhank  you 

a  1 1  done 
How  are  you? 
f ema le 


4 .  eha 
9.  eiwa 


5.  elima 
10.  umi 
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Lei    Day    In  Hawaii 

Aloha   is  a  Hawaiian  v;ord  which  has  become  almost  universal.     Aloha  means 
hello,  goodbye,    love.     Leis  are  a  beautiful    symbol   of  Aloha.     A  lei    is  a 
long  necklace,  usu-^ily  made  of  flowers  or  other  natural  materials,  which  is 
given  to  someone  to  say  Aloha  or   is  made  to  be  worn  on  a  special  occasion. 
Leis  have  always  been  a  part  of  Hav^/aiian    life.     Royalty,  as  well   as  commoners, 
often  bedecked  themselves  with   leis.     Each  of   the  eight   islands  has  an 
official    lei .     (see  p.  9  ) 

Many  different  kinds  of  fresh  flowers  are  used   to  make   leis.     Leis  are  also 
made  of   leaves,   vines,   pods,   seeds,   shells,   teeth.     In  ancient  days,  leis 
were  made  of  the  feathers  of  some  beautiful   Hawaiian  birds.     Even  human 
hair  was  used  to  make   leis   reserved   for  royalty.     Today  candy  or  gum  leis 
are  made  by    tying    wrapped  pieces  of  candy  or  gum  together.     In  Hawaii, 
Chinese  preserved  seed   leis  are  popjiar  too. 


May    1st    is    Lei  Day 

The   idea  of  ..ei   Day  was  presented  by  Don  Blanding,   a  reporter  for  the 
Honolulu  S  ta  r-Bu  1  latin   in   1927.     His   idea  was   to  have  a  day  of  general 
rejoicing  of  living   in  Hawaii,  with  everyone  giving  and  wearing   leis  and 
spreading  the  feeling  of  "Aloha"  throughout  the   land.     May   I     was  proposed 
as  Lei   Day  and   it  became  official    in  1929. 


Lei    Day  Pageant 

Originally  starting  out  with  a  queen  and  eight  princesses   representing  the 
flowers  of  the  eight  different   islands,   the  Lei   Day  court  has  beeiV  expanded 
to  include  a  king  and  queen,    the  eight  princesses,   kahili    (royal   standard). _ 
bearers,   and  conch  shell  blov^ers. 

The  queen  wears  a  wliite  holoku   (long  gown  with  a   train)   and  white  flowers. 
The  princesses  wear   the  flowers  and  holokus    in   the  colors  of  the  islands 
they  :ire  representing.     Their  escorts  are  dressed   in  white  with  a  color- 
ma  t  c  hi!  ng  sash . 


C  e  I  e  [j  r  a  t  {  n  q       i  t  h    a    M  u  1  t  i  -  E  t  h  n  i  c    E  m  p  h  a  -  i  s 

Schools    in  Hawaii   often  have  Lei   0  dy  programs  with   their  own  roy d 1  court 

as   the  focal   point.     More   recently,   children   in  ethnic  dress  representing 

the  different  ethnic  groups   living   In  Hawaii   have  been  added  to  the  procession. 


Ethnic  songs  and  dances,  are  performed  before  the  court  and  audien 
proud  parents  and  community  people.  The  celebration  truly  emphas i 
spirit  of  Aloha  and  the  beauty  of  diversity  among  American  people. 


Lei  Contests 


Throughout  the  state  and   in  each  school   Lei   contests  may  be  held.  There 
are  categories  for  most  beautiful,  most  original   or  creative,  most  colorful 


lei 


Hopefully,   the  spirit  of  Aloha  -   love,   friendship,  mutual    respect  -  can  be 
experienced  and  shared  in  our  Seattle  classrooms  with  some  Lei   Day  activities. 


LeisforAllOccasions 

In  Hawaii,    leis  are  used  to  mark  any  event...  weddings,  birthdays,  retirements, 
etc      When  people  arrive  or   leave  th.e.Jslands   they  are  given   leis.     When  a 
special   guest  comes  to\isit  a  school   or  any  other  organization,   they  may  be 
presented  with  a   lei.     After  graduation  ceremonies     the  graduates  are  aden 
with   leis  by   their  friends  and  relatives.     Lei  giving   is   really  a  beautiful 
custom  which   is  very  much  a  part  of  past  and  present  Hawaiian  culture. 
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r  ii  e    Islands    of    H   wa  i  i 


tLQ.s  anckO'itd  in  any  ocean. 

-  Mark  Twain 


Hawaii     is    actually    132    islands    -    large    and   small    -  extending 
across    1600   miles    of    Pacific   Ocean,       There  are  eight  major  islands- 
w'th  .3  population  of  more  than  865,000.     Hawaii   has  become  an  eastern  and 
western   tourist  playground  as  well   as   the  location  for  many  major  United 
S tares  m i 1  i tary  bases.     It  is  an  exporter  of  sugar,  pineapple,  coffee,  and 
macadamia  nuts.     Hawaii   became  a  state   in  1959- 


Th  e   Ma j  o  r    1  s  1  ands 

Niihau:     "The  Forbidden   Island"  Color:     White  Lei:     Shell  Le 

Niihr3u   is  home   to  about  250  Hawaiians.     The   island   is  "forbidden"  to  outside 
except  by   invitation.     It   is  privately  owned  by  the  Robinson  family.  -Their 
ancestors  bought  Niihau   in   186A  from  King  Kamehameha  V  for  $10,000. 

Kauai:     "The  Garden   Island"       Color:     Royal   Purple  Lei:  Mokihana 

Kauai    is  e  beautiful    island  featuring   the  majestic  Wainiea  Canyon,  lush 
Hana  Lei   Valley,   the  NaPali   Coast,    the  Fern  Grotto.     The  wettest  spot  on 
earth    is    in  Kauai    -  Mt.  Waialeale  averages  about  A86   inches  of   rain  a  year. 

Oahu:     "The  Gathering  Place"  Color:     Yellow  Lei:  lima 

Oaliu    is  home  of  Honolulu,    the  capital   city  of   the  state  of  Hawaii,  Famous 
Waikiki   Beach;  Diamond  Head  and  Pearl  Harbor  are  all    located  on   this  island. 
Most   (700,000);  of   the  population  of   the  whole  state  live  and  work  on  Oahu. 
Historic   lolarii   Palace,   the  only  palace   in   the  United  S'utes,    is   locate  in 
Hono lulu, 

Molokai:     "The  Friendly    Isle"  Color:     Gre'-n  LeJ:     Kukui  Nut 

Father  Domien,;  a  Belgian  priest,  made  Molck£?!    famous   in  the   l880'o  by 

establishing  ai  Leper  Colony   in  remote  f-alaupapa- 

i 

Lanai:     "The  Pineapple   Isle"  Color;     Orange  Lei:  Kauna'oa 

The  Dole  Pineajpple  Company  owns  L^nai  where  they  grow  about  25  billion 
pineapples  each  year..  ' 

i 

Kahooldwe:     "Tlhe  Little   Isle"  Color:     Gray        '  Lei:     Hinahina  '  , 

No  one   lives  dn   this   island.      It   is.  used  c^s  a   target  range  by  the  United 
Stares  Navy  arid  Marines. 
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Maui:     "The  Volley   Isle"  Color:     Pink  Lei:  Lokelani 

Maui  boasts  a  number  of  national  wonders.     Haleakala   (Home  of  che  Sun) 
Volcano  where  the  rare  silver  sword  grows;  Lahoina,  an  old  whaling  port; 
the  Kaanapali   Coasc  and  the  Seven  Sacred  Pool-i. 

Hawaii:     "The  Big    Island"  Color:     Red  Lei-  Lehua 

This   island  has  much  to  be  proud  off     it   is  the  largest  of  all   the  islands; 
it  has  Mauna  Kea.    the  world^s   tallest  mountain,  when  m-jasured  from  the  ocean 
floor   (33, '♦76  feet);    it  offers  skiing  on  Mauna  Kea;    it  has   two  active  volcanoes 
Mauna  Loa  and  Kilauea;    it  has  black  sand,   gray  sand,  green  sand,  white  sand 
and  golden  sand  beaches;  ancient  Hawaiian  ruins  and  petroglyphs  can  be 
found  on  the  island;  coffee  farms  and  mjcadamia  nut  orchards  have  become 
profitable  ind'jstries  here,  6ur  country's  second   largest  cattle  ranch  is 
located  here.     The  visitor  to  this   isia.id   is  easily  amazed .  because   iL  is 
so  d  i  f  f e  ren  t . 


Look  at  the  shapes  of  each  of  the  islands  of  Hawaii  before  going  on  to  the 
next  activity  "Hawaii,  Our  50th  Stace"'. 


Write   i".   tnu  nar.es 
of  each  of   the  islands. 

Draw  a  horse  on  the  island  with 
our  country's  second  largest 
cattle  ranch. 

Put  a  circle  around  the  name  of  the 
island  ^.ith  the  wettest  spot  on  earth. 

Draw  a  pineapple  cn  the  Pineapple  Isle 

Put  a  star  on  the  Island  with  the 
cap  i  ta  1  'c  i  ry  . 

Put  kapu  (keep  out)  signs  on  the  tv.'O 
smallest  islands. 


Put  a  happy  face 
"Friendly  Isle." 


on  the 


Lightly  color  each  island  using  its 
Island  color. 

Draw  a  Lei  around  the  title. 
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OUR  50th  STATE 


ERIC 


USING  FEATHERS   IN  OLD  HAWAII 


Grade  Level : 
Subject  Area: 
Ob j  ec  t  i  ves : 


Procedu  re ; 


Intermediate,   Middle  School 
Sc  i  ence ,   Eco I ogy 

The  student  will    become  familiar  with  the 
use  of  bird  feathers  by  old  Hawaiians, 
The  student  will    become  aware  of  two  methods 
^f  conservat  ion  of  birds:     plucking  feathers 
then  releasing   the  birds  and   limited  use 
(fe3t^ers  were  used  only  by  royalty). 

Ditto  anu  pass  out   the  worksheets,  of  the 
reading  and  of   the  bird  pictures.  Students 
work   independently  on   the  sheets. 
Students  may  do  suggested  activities  according 
to  teache  r ' s  d 1 rec  t  i  on  s . 


Additional   Activity:     Use  filmstrip  "Hawai  ian  Feather  Lei  s",  availabl 

for  checkout   from  the  Teacher  Resource  Center, 
Mar sha 1 1 . 


-So 


yy2. 


USING  FEATHERS   1  tl  OLD  HAWA!  I 

^  V 

Feathers  were  an   important  part  of   the  clothing  of  Hawaiian  royalty. 
Capes,  .headdresses,    leis,  and  kahilis  used  feathers  from  birds  such 
as   the  o'o  and  mamo.     Hawaiians  practiced  conservation  by  snaring  the 
birds,   pulling  out   the  feathers  needed,   then   releasing   the  birds  to 
grow  new  feathers.     This  method  of  getting   feathers  VN^as  practiced  for 
many  years  with  no  threat  to  the  numbers  of   the  birds.     Some  birds  like 
the   iiwi   d  i  rd  \^ere  caught  and   after  their  feathers  were  plucked,  the 
birds  were  killed.     These  birds  could'not   live  without  feathers. 

When  non-Hawai ians  arrived  and  saw  how  they  could  make  money   with  these 
f-athers,    thousands  of  birds  were  killed    jusL  for   their   feaLhcrs.  Today, 
many  species  of  bird^.   that  once  were  plontiful    in  Hawaii   arc   now  extinct. 

K     What  are  some  ways   that  bird   feathers  were  used   in  Hawaii? 

1-     ,   3..  

2.  '  ^-   


2-     Name  three  Hawaiian  birds  that  had    feathers  which  were  used  by  royalty, 

1.   2.     _2   3.   

3.     How  did  the  old  Hawaiians   keep  their  birds  from  going  extinct? 

Why  are  many  species  of  birds   in  Hawaii   now  extinct?  | 


Other  Activities  for  You   to  Do  ~ 

1.  F-nd  the  names  of  some  birds   that  have  become  extinct  in  other  areas 

of  the  United  States.      Is  there  a  special   reason  why  theyare  extinct? 

2.  F.'nd  out  about   the  Nenc  Goose,   Hawaii's  state  bird. 

3.  F   nd  out  what  animals  are  on   the  endangeretl  species   list  today. 

^4.     Pretend   that  you  were  an  environmentalist   in  old  Hawaii.     Plan  your 
str-tegy  to  stop  the  slaughter  of  birds  sirn()ly  for   their  feathers. 

5.     Give  ^'our   ideas  as   to  what  might  have  happened     if  feathers  were  not 
reserved  just  for  royalty.     What   if   they  were  used  by  a  1  1  the 
people  of  Hawaii?     Would  the  feathers   have  been  valued  as  rpuch  by 
others? 


3Si 


ERIC 


Legends 


As   in  many  culrures,    legends  were  used  by   the  Hawaiians   to  explain  events 
for  things   that  were  seemingly  unexp 1  a i nab  1 e .     For  example,   there  are 
legends   that  tell  v/hy  there  are  eight  Hawaiian  islands,   how  man  got  fire, 
and  why  the  day   is  as    long  as    it  is. 

Hav'jaiian   legends  have  their  own  gods,  goddesses  and  "little  people"  .too. 
The   following   legends    include  some  of  the  super  people   in  Hawaiian  mythology. 
They  may  be  duplicated  for  your  students   to  read  or  the  class  may 
enjoy  hearing   them  read  aloud^ 


Long  ago  on  the   island  of  Hawaii   there   lived  the  goddess  of  the  Volcano. 
Her  name  was  Pele.     Pele   lived   in  Kilauea,  which  means   to  push  out  and 
spread.     And   this    is  what  Pele  would  do   if  someone  or  something  made  her 
angry.     She  would  push  out   the   lava  from  the  volcano  and  make  it.spread 
until    the  person  or  thing   that  had  angered  her  had  been  destroyed. 

Pele   loved  the  red   lehua   flowers  that  grew  around  Kilauea^     After  a  time 
she  became  selfisii  and  thought  that  all    the  lehua  belonged  to  her.  She 
v\Ould  get  very  angry  when  anyone  picked  the  flowers. 

One  day  an  old  woman  was   picking   lehua   flowers   to  wear   in  her  hair. 
Pele  appeared   in   front  of  her  and  said,   "Do  not  pick  my  flowers." 

The  old  woman  answered,  "These  flowers  do  not  belong   to  you.     They  are 
for  everyone  to  enjoy." 

This  made  Pele  angry  and  she  followed   the  old  woman  home.     That  night 
Pele  sent   lava  to  destroy   the  old  woman's  house.     But   the  old  woman  wjs 
really  another  goddess    in  disguise.     She  stood   in-^  front  of   the  house  and 
the    *.ava  went  around   it.  \  ^ 

"Pele,"  the  old  woman  said,  "You  have  become  selfish  and  do  not  share  the 
lehua  wit.n  others.     Because  of  this    I   am  stopping   the   rain   from  falling  and 
the   lehua  will   dry  up  and  die." 

When  Pele  heard  this  she  sent  more  leva  but   it   flowed  around  and  the 
house  was  safe. 

Just  as   the  old  woman  had  said,  days  and  weeks  went  by  with  no  rain 
and  the   lehua  began  to  die. 

Pele  was  sorry  she  had  been  so  selfish  bu-t  she  could  not  save  the 
lehua.     Fi^nally  there  wece  only  two  plants  left. 

"If  these  plants  will   stay  alive   I  wMl   share  the   lehua  with  others," 
5he  said   to  herself.     And  she  began   to  cry. 

The  old  woman  saw  that  Pele  was  sorry   for  how  she  had  acted  and  she4^ 
turned  Pele's   tears    into  rain.     The   lehua  grew  and  blossomed  and  Pele  was 
never  selfish  again. 

But  even  today,    if  you  pick  lehua  flowers,   rain  will    fa  11    for  Pele 
still    **hinks  of  them  as  hers  and  cries  whenever  one   is  picked. 


Don't    Pick    the  Lehua 


Pa  u 


Pele   (Peh  -  leh) 

I ehua   ( 1  eh  -  hoo  -  ah ) 

Kilauea   (Kee  -   lah  -  way  -  ah) 
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How  Maui    Put    the   Sky    in  Place 

Long,    long  aqo,   the  sky  almost    touched   the   lond.     It  cove  red   the  h i 1 1 s 
and  mountains.     Trees  and  their   leaves  were  flattened.     The  fields  were 
burned  by   the  sun's  hot  rays.     People  were  not  happy. 

Maui,  a  boy    with  magical   powers  decided  to  lift  the  sky.     He  put  his 
shoulders  under  the  sky  and  pushed.     Th'e  sky  was   lifted  enough  so  the 
trees  could  stand   tall.     But   their   leaves  were  so  flat,    that   they  are  stili 
flat  today. 

Maui   pushed  again.     The  sky  went  up  so  high  that  people  could  see  mountains 
and  hills   for   the  first  time. 

Maui   pushed  once  more.     This   time   the  sky  went   to  the  place  where  we  see 
i  t   today . 

That   is  why  we  can.see  mountains  and   tall    trees  and  why, the  sun  no. longer 
burns   thi2  land. 

Why    Hawaii    Has    Long    Days    of  Sunshine 

•After  Maui    lifted  up  the  sky,    the  Sun  continued   to  hurry  across    it.  The 
day  was  not   long  enough   for  people  to  finish   their  work. 
Maui's  nother,  H i na ,  made  kapa  all   day   long.     By  the   time  she  finished 
working   the  Sun  had  set  and   the  kapa  would  never  dry.     She  w.shed  that  the 
S.'n  would. shine  a   little   longer  each  day.  ^ 
Maui    planned   to  help  her.     He  made  sixteen  noosee   in  someMong  ^^rong 
cord.     When   the  Sun  rose   from  his  house   in  Haleakala   ("house  of   the  sun  ) 
the  next  morning,  Maui  was  waiting   for  him. 

As  the  Sun  put  each  of  his  legs  over  the  edge  of  the  moun ta i n Mau i  threw  a 
noose  over   it.     The  sun  was  caught  and  could  not  get  away. 

The  Sun  said,  "Let  me  gol"- 

Maui    said     "I  will    let  you  go   if  you  will   promise  to  go  across   the  sky 
more  slowly.     People  need   longer  days   to  finish  their  work. 
At  first   the  Sun  refused.     But  when  he  saw  that  he  could  not  get  away  he 
finally  promised   to  go  more  slowly. 

That   is  why  Hawaii   has    long,  hut:  mild  days  of  sunshine. 


j:j7 
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The   Promise   of    the   Tree    S  h  e  I  1 

by :     Nona  K.   Beame  r  c 

In  the  beautiful    forests  of  Hawaii,    there   live  liny  shells  called  "Kahuli". 
They  were  named   the  Kahu  I  i  because  of   the   funny  way  tiiey   turn   from  side  to 
side  when  they  walk. They   live   in  the  cool   branches  of  the  hau  trees  and  on 
the  leaves  of   the  tr   lenf  plcjnts.  They  are  beautiful    little  animals,    1  i.ke 
snai Is  of  del i cat e  pink,  ye  I  low,  and  green. 

Our  story  begins  a   long,    long  time  ago,  before  Hawaii  was  discovered  by 
the  sea  captains  of  Europe.     Legends   tell   us   that  millions  of  these  tiny  shells 
lived   in   the  Hawaiian  forests.     The   little  shells  would  crawl   down  from  their 
tree-top  homes   to  search  along  the  mountain  streams   for  a   lovely   fern  called^ 
the  "Akolea".     The  akolea  has  beautiful   bright  red  blossoms   filled  with  sweet 
nectar.     The  shells   loved   ihe  taste  of  this  delicious  nectar,   and   they  woul^ 
fdt.and  eat  until    their   tiny  she'il   s  toinachs  -woro  very  vc*ry   Pull.     TIi<mi  ihvy 
would  climb  back  up   into  the   trees  and   fall    f.asi:  ouK*ep. 

One  day  when  the   little  animals  of   the  Hawaiian  forests   looked  out  over 
the.  ocean  they  saw  sai.ling  ships  comi  ng-  closer  and  closer  to  the  islands. 
..They  began  chattering^  in  a  most  excited  manner  because   they  had  never  seen 
such  a  sight.     The  ships   landed  on  the  sandy  shores  of  Hawaii;  and   the  creatures 
of  the  forest  were  stirred  from  their  a f ternoon  naps  by  the  sound  of  loud, 
heavy   footsteps  entering   their  quiet   land.     What  a  frightening  experience  for 
all    the   little   living  thir^gs  of  the  woods.     Cows,  horses,   and  other  large 
animals  were  coming  to   live  in  the  Hawaiian  forests. 

At  first,   the   little  tree  shells  were  too  frightened   to  move  or  even 
make  a  sound.     But  soon   their  stomachs  were  so  empty  that  they  knew  they  must 
go  once  again  to  the  stream  beds   to  search  for  the  bright   red  Akolea  blossoms. 
But,  alas,   they  feared  that   if  fhey   left  the  trees  and  walked  along  the  forest 
floor  many  of   them  would  be  trampled  under   the  hooves  of   these-large  animals. 
In  great  concern,    they  held  a  council   meeting  of   tiieir  elders  high    in  the 
leafy   tree  tops.     The  otfier  animals  of   tfie   forest,  could  hear  tiiem  saying, 
"What   shall  we  do?     We  are  so  hungry.     We  have  not   tasted   tho'sweet  nectar 
of  the  Akolea   for  many  days.     What  shaM  we  do?" 

Their  friends,    the  birds,  were  sitting   in   the  branches  of  the   trees  and 
they   listened  to  these  sad  words.     These  were  the  Kolea  birds,  and   they  had 
shared  many  happy  and  carefree  days  with   the   tree  shells.     The  birds  cocked 
their   little  feathered  heads  and   thought  about  the  sad   little  shells.  "Little 
shells,    little  shells",  said   the'Kolea,  "we  are  your  f r  i  ends  and  we  will  help 
^you.     We  will    fly  down   to  the  streams  where  the  Akolea  blossoms  grow,  and 
bring   the  sweet  nectar  to  you."    When  the   little  shells  heard   this   they  were 
very  excited  and  happy.     "Oh  yes,  oh  yes,  our  fri'ends,   the  Kolea  birds  will 
help  us.     We  will   no   longer  be  hungry." 

Just   then  a  very,  old  and  very  wise  tree  sheM  began  to  shake  his  head. 
"Now,   now.     Before  we  ask  the  birds   to  do  this  for  us,    let  us   think  of 
something  we  can  do  for  them."     So,  once  again,  all    the   little  tree  shells 
v;ere  silent;  as   they  thought  and   thought  about  doing  a  favor   for   the  Kolea  - 
birds.     Then  suddenly,  the  birds  and   the  shells  ficard  a  small   squeaky  voice 
coming  from  und'^r  a  young  sheet  of  ti    loaf  plant.     As   the  voice  grew  louder 
and  clearer,   they  were  amazed  to   find  that   it  came   from  the  tiniest,  of  all 
the  tree  shells.     "Listen,    listen,  everyone,"  said   the  tiny  shell  with  the 
big  voice.     "We  can  do  something  very  wonderful    for  our   friends,    the  birds. 
We  can  promise  to  sing  to  them  every  night  of  the  full  moon."    This  pleased 
the  Kolea  birds  very  much.     They   loved  to  hear  the  sweet  trilling  notes  of  the 
tree  shells  ^s   their  singing  filled   the  forest  air.^   "It   is  agreed,"  said 
the  birds.     "We  will    fly  down  to  the-streams  where  the  red  Akolea  grows,  and 
fill  our  beaks  with  sweet  nectar.     Then  we  will   fly  back  to  the  trees  and 
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feed  you  until   you  are  no  longer  hungry^=     In  return,  you  will   sing  to  us 
every  night  of  the   full  moon." 

When  the  Akolea  blossoms  heard  this,   they  were  very  'harppy.     They  too  were 
friends  of  the  tiny  tree  shells.     They  put  their  pretty   little  heads  'together 
and  whispered   in   low,  tones,  "Let  us  pu?  on  Our  brightest  red  dresses.  It 
will  be  easier  for  the  birds  to  find  us  among  the  green  leaves,"    When  the 
birds  flew  down  to  the  streanis,   they   found  many  beautiful  bright  red  Akolea 
blossoms.     After-  they  had  sipped  the  nectar,   they  flew  swiftly  to  the  Kahuli 
shells.     It  wasn't   long  before  the  Kahuli   shells,   full  of  necta  r , ''"f  e  1  1  happily 
asleep.  „        .  .  ' 

Since  that  day,    long-,    long  ago,,  the  tree  shells  and  the  Kolea  birds  have 
kept  their  promise.     Every  night  of  the  full  moon,   the  forests  of  Hawaii 
viBvate  with   the  high  trilling  notes-of  all   the  tree  shells  singing  to  their 
f  r  i  ends  ,   the  b  i  rds  . 


This   is  the  song  they  si 

"Kahu I i  aku 
Kahu ] i  ma  i 
Kahu  1  i    lei   u  1  a 
Lei  Akolea 
Kolea  Kolea 
Ki  ' i    Ka  wo  i 
Wei  i  Akolea 
Wai  Akolea" 


ng: 


And,    tn . b   is  the  story   they  tell: 

"Turn  .little  tree  shel  1 
Turn  back  again. 
He  re   is  a  red  lei 
The  lei  of  Akolea 
Li  tt  le  bi  rd,    I'i  ttle  bi  rd, 
Go  down  to  the  stream. 
Bring  the  sweet  nectar  of  the 
flower." 


Grey  and  Gold 


^^'^^  Brown 
Streak 


^  Whitish 
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Legend 


Job  Cards 


job  cards   to  individual 


Cut  out-eacb  job  card  and^give  appropriate 

This  page  may  be  first  duplicated  oh  tag  board  for  a  greater  number 
more  durable  copies.    .The  8th  card  was   left  for  the  teacher   to  use  for 
any  other   1  egend ^ac t i v i ty . 


s  tudeo  ts , 
of 


Legend  Card  -  1 

Underline  each  noun   in  one  of  the 
Maui    1 egends .  '  Rewr i te  the  legend, 
adding  an  adjective  or  describing 
the  word  before  each  noun. 


Legend  Card  -   2  ^ 

Make  as  many  words  as  you  can  from 
"Hawa i ian  menehunes" .     e.g.,  man, 
''men,  when 


Legend  Card  -  3 


Drav^  a  set  of  pictures   that  5-how 
one  of  the   legends.     Tell  the 
story  as  you  show  your  pictures. 


Legen  d  Card  -  ^ 


Illustrate  your  favorite  part  of 
one  of   the  legends. 


Legend  *  Ca  rd  -  5 

Find  a    legend  or  folk  tale  that 
teaches  people  a   lesson.     Make  a 
book  report  on   it.     What  was  the 
lesson   it  was   teaching?     Do  you 
ag  ree  w  i  tli  it? 


Legend  Card  -  6 

Find  a  story  about  a   troll,   elf,  dwarf, 
brownie,   gnome,   or   leprechaun.  Read 
it   then  write  how   the  creature  is 
alike  and  how   i't   is  different   from  a 
rrenehune.      Include   things  such  as 
where   they  came   from,  how  they  lock, 
how   they  dress,  what   they  eat,  and 
what   they  cio. 


Legend  Card  -  7 


Write  your  own   legend,   using  one 
of   the   fol lowing    ideas  or  an  idea 
of  your  own:     Why   there   is  a  rainbow, 
Why  we  have  four  seasons. 
Why  peop 1 e  g row  old. 
Why  people  walk  on  two  legs  and 
an  i  ma  1 s  on   f ou  r . 


Legend  Card   -  8 
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Who   are    Che  Menehunes? 


Menehunes  were  the  "little   folks"   in  Hawaiian   legends.     They  were  invisible- 
to  everyone  except  those  who  believed   in  them.     They  were  strong  and  hard- 
working,  but  theV  also  liked  games  and"  were  good  at  sports.     They  loved 
to  e-at  .  Two  of  their  favorite  foods  were  opae   (shrimp)   and  kulolo 

(a  pudding  made  of   taro  and  coconut).' 

Menehunes  worked  at  night  and  any  job   that  could  not^  be   finished  before 
dawn  was    left  undone.     They  were  kind   to  those  who  treated  them  well,  but 
played   tricks  on  those  .who  did  not. 

What  did  you   learn  about  menehunes^? 

1.     Write  three  words   from  the  st^«ry  that  describe  Menehunes, 


2.       Give  the  Hawaiian  names   for  two  of   their  favorite  foods. 


3.     What-  advice  can  you  give  to  people  about  how  they  should  treat  a  Menehune? 


Can  you  think  of  other  "little  folks"  you've  read  or  heard  about? 


Searching    for   "Little  Folks" 


Stories  and  legends  have  many  other  kinds  of  "little  folks".  Eleven  of 
them  are  hidden   in  th"is  puzzle.     Can  you   find  then? 
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The   Night    the    Islands   were  Built 
A  Play  About  Menehunes 


Suggested  Activities 


G rade  Leve 1 : 
Subject  Area: 
Ob j  ec  t  i  ves : 

Suggested  Procedure: 


Workshee  t: 
G rade  Leve 1 : 
Ob j  ect  i  ves : 

P  rocedure: 


3  and  k 

Language  Arts,  Read i ng ^  Social  Studies 

-  students  wi  1  1    learn  the  names  of  the  eight 
major  Hawaiian  Islands, 

-  students  will    have  3  chance  to  participate  in 
the  reading  and  present! ng  of  a  pi  ay. 

Read  the  play  to  the  students 

Reproduce  the  play  and  have  students  do  a  reading 
themse 1 ves , 

Perform  the  play  as  a  regular  play,  a  puppet  show, 
a  T.V.  show,  etc- 

Kapakahi   (mixed-up)  Menehunes  page       2  7  

3  and  ^ 

Students  would   learn  sequencing  of  letters   to  make 
a  word 

Students  would  review  the  HAWAIIAN  ISLAND  names 

Run  off  the  ditto  for  each  student 
Explain  worksheet 

Students  work  on  them  independently 
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The    Night    the    Islands   Were  Buil't 


Characters : 


King  of  the  Menehunes  who  lived  on  Kauai  (Royal  Purple 
Menehunes  Islands  they  each  Island  Color 


pu 1  led  up 


Eka  (eh-kah) 
Kele  (keh-leh) 
Luka  ( Loo-kah) 
Moke  (Moh-keh) 
Oka  (Oh-kah) 
Peko  (Peh-kah) 
Wene   ( Veh-neh ) 

Extra  Menehunes 
Nar  ra  tor 


Hawa  i  i 
Molokai 
Kahoolawe 
Oahu 
Lona  i 
•Mau  i 
Ni  ihau 


Red 

Green 

Gray 

Ye  1  low 
Oroncje 
Pink 
Wh  i  te 


P rops  Needed : 

1)  Cloth  or  crepe  paper  the  color  of  the  islands  for  each  menehune 
to  wear  around  the  waist.     They  may  each  wear  a  lei  of  their 
island  color  also. 

2)  Pieces  of  paper  the  approximate  shape  and  relative  size  of  the 
islands   for  the  menehunes   to  pull  up. 

3)  Rope  or  yarn  tied  to  each  island. 

k)     Kapu  sign  with   looped  tape  on  back  for  Luka  to  stick  on  his 
i  s 1  and  . 

Hawaiian  vocabulary  founa   in  the  play 

Menehune:      (meh-neh-hoo ' -neh)       little  folk 
Auwe:'  (ahoo-weh)       alas;  ofi ,  nol 

Ae:  (aK^ch)  yes 

Huki :  (Hoo'-kee)       pul 1 

pau:  (pah"oo       rhymes  with  cow)     all   done,  finished 

kapu:  (kah-poo)       reserved,  keep  off 
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THE  NIGHT  THE   ISLANDS  WERE  BUILT 


N:     Long  ago  in  Hawaii    there  vyas  only  one  island  and  that  was   the  island  of  Kau 
It  was   the  home  of  the  Menehunes.     On  this   island  there  were  seven  special 
menehunes.     Their  names  were  Eka,   Kele,   Luka,  Mbl<e,  Oka,   Peka,  and  Wene. 

Eka  was  a  good  rider  and   liked  horses  and  cattle. 

Kele  was   lazy.     He  liked  to  fish  and   to  take  naps. 

Luka  always   looked   like  he  needed  a  bath  but  hated  to  take  one. 

Moke   liked  crowds  and  meeting  new  people. 

Oka   1 oved  to  ea  t ,  espec  i  a  1 1 y  p  i  neapp 1 e . 

Peka  was  a  good  student  and   loved   to  read. 

And  all  Wene  wanted  was  to  be   left  alone. 

One  day  the  King  of  the  menehunes  called  all  menehunes  together  to  help 
build  a  n  ew  wall. 

Eka:     Auwe!     I   had  planned  to  round  up  my  cattle. 
Kele:     Auwe!     I  wanted  to  go  fishing. 

Luka:     Auwe!      I'll   get  dirty  and  have  to  take  a  bath. 
Moke:     Auwel     I  was  planning  to  meet  some  people. 

Oka:       (Between  mouthfuls  of  pineapple)     Auwe!     I  was  going   to  work   in  my 
p  i  neapp 1 e  fields 

Peka:     Auwe!     I  wanted  to  finish  the  book   I  was  reading. 

Wene:     Auwe!     There  will  be  crowds  of  people  and   I   hate  crowds. 

Eka:     I.  think   it's   time  for  js   to  move.     Kauai    i     getting  too  crowded.  Besides 
we  all  have  special    things   to  do  and  there  never  seems   to  be  enough  time 
to  do  them. 

Luka:     Good   ideal     Peka,  you're  the  best  speaker.     Will   you  talk  to  the  King 
ton  i  gh  t ? 

Peka :     Ae,    I  wi  1 1 . 

N:     That  night  when  the  menehunes   reported  to  work,  Peka  told  the  King  that  the 
menehunes  felt  that   it  was   time  to  move.     The  King  thought  for  awhile  then 
said: 

King:     You  are  right.     Kauai    is  getting  crowded.    .It   is  time  for  us   to  spread 
out  and  you  will   be  the  ones   to  start.     Help  us  with   the  wall  tonight 
and  tomorrow  night  we  shall   help  you  find  new  places   to  live. 

N:     The  next  night,    the  menehunes  gathered  together/and   the  King  had  this  to 
say: 

King:     The   island  of  Kauai   has  been  getting  more  and  more  crowded.     We  will  be 
helping  seven  menehunes  build  new   islands   tonight  so  that  we  may  have 
other  places   to  live. 

Crowd:     Auwe!     How  can  we  build  new   islands?     We  will   never  be  able  to  carry 
enough  stones   to  build  seven  islands! 

King:     Don't  forget  our  friends,   the  Volcano  and  the  Sea.     Kauai  was  built  by 
them  and  since  then  many   layers  of   lava  have  been  built.     What  we  need 
to  do  is  pull'   it  up.     Get  our  strongest  ropes  and  best  divers!  Let's 
beg  i  n ! 
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N:     Diver.;   tied  ropes   to  pieces  of   lava  under  the  water.     Menehirnes  on  shore 
grabbed  t:he  ends  and  pulled  when  the  King  said: 

King:     Huki  1     Huki  1 

N:     The  menehunes  pulled  and  pulled  until    finally  a  huge  piece  of  lava,  bigger 
than  Kauai,   came  to  the  surface.     In  trying  to  release  the  ropes,  a  piece 
of  the  new  island   flew  off  and   landed  a  short  distance  from  it. 

Moke:      I  would   like   CO  take  the  bigger  piece  and   invite  many  people  to  join  me. 

We  can  build  a  busy  city  that  people  from  other  places  would  come  and  visi 

Wene:      I  would   like  to  live  on  the  smaller  piece  because  no  one  else  wants  to 
live  there  and   1   can  be  alone. 

King:     Five  more   islands   no  go!     Lei's  continue! 

N:     The  process  was   repeated  and   this   time  a  narrow  strip  of   lava  arose. 

Kele:      I  would    like  this   island  because  there  are  many  places  that  could  become 
f I shpcnds .  .  ^ •  • 

N:     The  next  'island   they  pulled  up  was  so   large   tha,t   the  menehunes  didn't  realize 
;.5t   first   that   th  e  v  n  cj  d  su cceeded  once  more . 

Pf:ka:      I  would   like  this    island  because   it  has  a   lot  of  coral,     I   can  use  it 
as  a  school   and   teach  here,  so  others  can   love  books   like   I  do. 

N:     By   this  time,    it  was  growing   light  and  Eka,   Luka,   and  Oka  were  beginning 
to  worry  about  whether  or  not  they  would  get   their   islands.     Finally,  the 
biggest  and  highest    island  that  the  menehunes  had  ever  seen  rose   to  the 
su  r  face . 

Eka:     Look  at  all    the   l-ind   that  could  be  used  to  raise  horses  and  cattle,  ! 
would   like  this    island;^  if   it's  okay  with  Oka  and  Luka. 

N:     Just   then   the  sound  of  a  rooster  crowing  was  heard. 

King:     There   is  no  more   time  to  pull    two  more   islands   from  the  ocean  before 
daybreak.     What  do  you  want   to  do,   Luka  and  Oka? 

Luka:     All    1  want   is  a  place  where  there   is  no  one  to  tell  me  to  take  a  bath. 
Could  we  chip  off  a  sn^a  ]  I   piece  of  Eka's  island? 

King:     So  be   it.     Let's  yo  to  the  Big   island  quickly. 

N:     \Jhen  the  menehunes  chipped  away  at  the   island,    the  piece  that  came  off 
broke   in  t-wo  before   landing   in  the  water. 

Oka:     Good,    I   will    take   the  second  piece  and  use   it   to  raise  pineapplesi 

i'ing:     Splendid!     We  are  all   pau  now.     Let's  hurry  and   take  a   look  at  our  beautif 
islands  beforr:   the  sun  comes  up. 

(Each  Ten ^hune  stands  up  and   introduces  his  island.) 

Moke:     My   island    is  called  Oahu.     It  contains  Honolulu  and  Waikiki,  where  thousar 
of  people  vis't  each  year. 

Wene:     My   island   is  Miihau  and   it    is  the  only    island  which  no  one  may  visit 
V,'  i  t  h  o  u  t  a  n   i  n  V  i  t  a  t  {  o  n  . 

Kele:     My   island   is  Molokai.      It   is  a  sleepy  but   friendly  place  with  many  fishpor 

Peka:     My   island    is  Maui.     The   first  school  west  of  the  Rockies  was  built  here.  ' 

Eka:     My   island   is   the  Big    Island  of  Hawaii.      It  has  one  of  the   largest  cattle 
ranches   in  the  world. 
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Oka:     My' island   is  Lanai.     We  grow  more  pineapples  than  any  other  island. 

Luka  :     My  island  is  Kahoolawe.     No  one  wonts  to  live  here  because  Kahoo- 
lawe  has  no  natural  water  supply  except  for  rainfall.     So  no  baths 
for  me!     I'll   put  my  "Kapu"  sign  here  so  that  everyone  will  keep 
ou  t . 

Narrator:     And  that   is  why  there  are  eight  main   islands  in  the  state  of 
Hawaii   today.  Aloha. 
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Find  the  words   that  are  on   the  islands. 
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Kapakahi  (Mixed-Up)  Menehunes 

Themenehunes  are  mixed  up'.  Can  you  help  them  write  their  names 
and  their  island  name  correctly?  Unscramble  the  menehune  and 
island  names.  Then,  draw  a  line  to  match  each  menehune  with  the 
correct  island. 


Some  picture  clues  have  been  given  to  help  ycu. 


The  King  lived  on  the  first  island.   It  was  called 
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SOME  IDEAS  FOR  MAKING  LEIS 


Select  some  categories  and  have  a  Lei  Center  for  Lei  Day.  Students 
might  be  interested  in  making  creative  leis  at  home  to  bring  to  school. 
Leis  can  be  made  out  oc  practically  anything  as  long  as  it  is  not 
something  fragile  that  will  i^ome  apart  easily  when  being  worn.     Leis  do 
not  have  to  be  tied  to  make  a  circle.     They  can  be  worn  draped  around 
the  neck  with  the  ends  open  and  hanging  loose. 

Thread  for  leis  should  be  about  68"  (34"  double 
strand)   for  children.     Make  a  knot  about  2"  from 
the  end.     Sew  a  small  piece  of   tagboar*^!  to  make  a 
stopping  point  for  the  lei . 
1.     Crepe  Paper  Lei: 

Level:     Intermediate,   Upper  Primary,  Middle  School 
Materials  Needed;     Crepe  paper.     Leave  paper 
folded;   cut  into  1"-1  1/2"  wide  strips. 


General  Directions: 


Procedure:  1. 
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Unwind  strip  of  crepe  paper. 
Stretch  the  paper  a  little. 
Sew  with  even  running  stitches 
through  the  middle. 
When  a  strip  has  been  sewn  have 
someone  hold  the  end.     Using  your 
thumb  and  forefinger,  hold  the  crepe 
paper  about  1  1/2"  from  the  same  end. 
Give  ti\e  paper  a  twist  as  you  push  it 
do^sm.     Continue  this  action  until  the 
whole  strip  is  pushed  down  and  is 
rounded   Ln  shape. 


FouO  5amE  WAV  c^N 
Both  5sd£S 


5.     Continue  until  desired  length  has 

been  reached ,   then  tie . 
Note:     Lei  can  be  made  of  all  one  color 
or  can  be  multi-colored. 
2.     Construcfcion  Paper  -  Straw  Lei: 
Level :  Primary 

Materials  Needed;     Flower  Patterns   (p. 32)  run  off 
on  various  colored  construction  paper.     Each  student 
would  need  about  20  flowers.     1"  straws  to  be  used 
as  spacers  between  the  flowers.     Needle,  thread. 
Procedure;     1.     Students  cut  out  flowers. 

2.  Alternately,   put  the  needle  through  the 
middle  of  a  flow^eT"""^ — ""''^V?  ^^^^ 
through  the  1"  ']^n^t^^  straw. 
Continue  sewing  flowers  "and  straws  until 
desired  length  is  reached. 

3.  Tie  both  ends  of   the  lei  together. 
3.     Tissue  Paper  Lei:      (Pattern  p.  32) 

Level:     Upper  Primary,   Intermediate,  Middle  School 
Materials  Needed:     4"  x  2  1/2"  pieces  of  various 
colors  of   tissue  paper. 

l/2"-l''  length  of  straw-length  depends  on  how  close 
you  want  the  flowers  to  be. 
Procedure:     1.     Trace  and  cut  out  the  pattern  on  the 

tissue  paper.     Depending  on  the  abilicy 
of   the  students,  several  pieces  of  tissue 
could  be  cut  at  one  time. 
2.     Lengthwise,  accordion  pleat  two  cut  out 
pieces  together.      (Fold  it  in  half,  then 
fold  each  end  back  to  the  middle  fold. 
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4. 


Keep  the^ double  sheets  together.  Fold 
about  48  pairs. 

3.  Fold  two  pleated  pairs  together  through 
all  thicknesses  in  the  middle.  'Sew  a. 
straw  spacer.     Repeat  until  desired 
length  is  reached. 

4.  Tie  lei  together. 

5.  Carefully  separate  the  layers  of  tissue 
paper  ^nd  fluff  out  the  tissue  paper 

f lowers . 
4.    'Surprise"  Leis 

Level :     Primary ,  Intermediate 

Materials:     Crepe  paper,  wrapping  paper,  tissue 
paper,   etc.,  to  wrap  little  surprises. 
Surprises:     goodie3  to  wrap  or  to  go  along  with 
a  language  lesson  -  surprises  can  also  be  poems, 
sayings  or  other  Aloha  messages  written  on  paper 
and  ^•nrapped . 
Ribbon  or  yarn. 
Procedure:     1.     Wrap  surprises  in  pieces  of  paper. 

2.  Twist  ends. 

3.  Tie  end  of  surprise  package  on  to  the 
end  of  another  until  desir.ed  length  is 
reached .     To  tie: 

put  a  over  and  tie.  Then  fluff  our  the 
ends  of   the  surprise  packai^es. 

Variation:     Cut  toilet  paper  rolls  in  half. 

Put  surprises   in -the  roll.     Wrap  the  roll, 

tie  the  ends  of  one   to  another. 
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5.     "Natural"  Lei: 

Level:     All  Levels 

Materials:     Leaves,   ferns  and  other  natural  flora 
•  found  around  the  area.     Yarn  or  twine. 
Procedure:     2  Methods: 

1.  Cut  length  of  yarn  or  twine. 
TLe  leaves  of  yarn  or  twine.  Tie 
leaves  or  ferns  to  this  "core"  piece, 
(The  filmstrip  on  feather  leis  availa- 

^  ble  through  the  T,R.C.   shows  this 

method) . 

2.  If  possible,   flowers  can  be  sewn 
through  the  stem. 


FISH  NET  BACKGROUND'  FOR  BUJ.LETIN  BOARD  DISPLAYS: 
Material :  .Crepe  paper 

Procedure:      (1)     Make  cuts  along  one  folded  edge  of  a  fold  of  crepe  paper 
Make  cuts   1"  apart  and  up  to  1"  of  the  opposite  side. 


(2)  Unfold  the  end  once.  .  Turn 

(3)  Turn  the  fold  around  and  make  a  second  series  of  cuts  from 
the  opposite  direction  half  way  between  the  first  cuts  and 
to  v;ithin  1"  of  the  opposite  fold. 


(^4)     Hold  cn  to  the  edge  and  carefully  shake  out  netting. 

Use  the  fis.i  net  as  a  background  for  displaying  Hawaiian  art,  legends, 
worksheets  done  by  s  tuden  ts  ,  .  1  e  i  s  ,  et^. 
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Patterns  for  Lei  Day 


TAP A  4KAPA)  CLOTH 


Ancient  Hawaiians  used  co  make  clo.h  by  pounding  bark  of^^^  ^^^^/^ 
Then  chev  decorated  ic  in  ropeacing  designs  of  browns  and  blacks.  Bet-ore 
Ih"e  sa^>ples  of  capa  cloch,  scudcncs  should  be  caughc  about  repeating 
patterns  to  make  a  design. 


Level : 

Subject  Area: 
Materials : 

Procedure : 


ElemenLary,  Middle  School 
Art 

Construction  paper  (preferably  neutral  shades) 
Container  for  wetting  paper. 


1. 

2 . 

3. 

4, 


Barely  wet  paper 
Crumple  paper  carefully 

Open  paper  carefully  and  spread  out  to  dry. 
The  students  might  fold  their  paper  into 
blocks.     Then  they  could  design  a  pattern  in 
a     block  and  repeat  this  same  design  in  another 
block.     3  or  4  r-peating  patterns  should 
^     probably  be  fine.     Jhe-.cover  of  this  booklet  could 
be  used. as  a  sample  of  a  Tapa  Pattern. 
5.     The  designs  should     be  v-^.olored   in  heavily. 

Variations  for  making  Tapa  Cloth; 

Materials:  Light  brown  paper  toweling  or  newsprint  paper. 

Brown  or  black  crayons. 
Mixture  of  water  and  brown  tempera. 


Procedure : 


1.  Carefully  crumple  a  sheet  of  paper  toweling 
or  newsprint  to  give  it  a  wrinkled  look.  .\ 

2.  Follow  steps  4  and  5  above. 

3.  Wet   the  paper   in  the  "brown  water." 
•4.     Let  drv. 


Aloha  Cards: 


/ 


Put  an  8"  X  11"  tapa  print  on  a  9"  x  12"  construction  paper, 
together  with  the  print  on  the  outside. 
Staole  or   tie  the  middle, 


Fold 


Write  an  Aloha  niessat2;e  on  the  inside. 


Tapa  prints  may  also^  be  used  for  book  covers  or  gift  wraps . 
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Music 


All  of  the  music  would  be  appropriate  for  elementary  students.     The  starred 
{•^)  ones  are  espeokially  suitable  fpf  Primary  student*.     Many  of  the  songs  and 
dances  were  learned  by  Jack  Cowger  and  Geri  Baenen  in  Eleanor  Hall's  Inservic 
Polynesian  Music  and  Dance  Class.     Material   learned  in  that  class  has 
been  important  to  the  development  of  the  music  part  of  this   boo!;let.  We 
encourage  teachers  to  take  this"  class   if  it   is  offered  again. 

Maori,  Tahitian,  and  Samoan  music  were  added  because  they  have  become  more 
and  more  a  familiar  part  of  island  music. 

The.  Lei   Day  tape  is  available  .through  the  Audio  Visual  Center.     Send  in  a 
blank  60-minute  cassette  and  request  lei   Day  Tape  number  1 57*    While  side 
two. of  the  audio-tape  presents  examples  of  professional   recordings  of 
Polynesian  music,  side  one  is  meant  to  be  used  in  either  of  the  following 
ways:      (I)   as  a  guide  to  the   teacher  in   learning  Polynesian  music  after  v;h  i  ch 
he/shre  ^'i  I  I        teach  to  students;  or  (2)   to  be  played  whi-le  the  teacher  and 
students  "sing  along"   in  order  to  learn^each  piece.     T^e  music  on  side  one 
of  the,  tape  is  sung   in  order  as   it   is   listed  below.     The  page  number  tells 
where  the  music  is  found   in  this  booklet. 

We  encourage  you  to  try  the  songs  and  dances   in  your  classrooms  because 
music -is  so  much  a  part  of  Lei   Day   in  Hawaii.     Except  for  "May  Day"  is  Lei', 
Day   in  Hawaii"  all  of  the  songs  can  be  used  at  any  time  of  the  year. 


Havja  i  i  an  Music 

Aloha  Oe  -  a  familiar  and 'tradj t iona I  greeting  and  departure 
song  writ-ten  by  Clueen  L  i  I  i  uoka  I  an  i  ,  the  last  mc"=irch  of 
the  islands. 

For  You  a  Lei   -  a  popu[ar  Lei   Day  song 

•'Hav.aiian  Alphabet  -  fun  song  for  children  to  learn  the  sounds 
of  the  Hawai  ian  alphabet 

•'•Piapa  -  another  Hawaiian  Alphabet  song  which  Primary  children 
v\/ou  I  d  enjoy.     Motions  for  the  song  follow  on  page  ^  ^ 

'•Kahuli  Aku  -  a  song  about  the  Kahu  I  i   shells.     It  goes  with 

the  story  "A  Promise    of  the  Tree  Shells"  on  page     1 7  . 
The  story   is  also  on  the  Lei   Day  tape. 

Ku '  u  Lupe  -  a  kneeling  'itFck  dance. 

May  Day   is  Lei   Day    in  Hawaii    -  "official"  song  of  Lei  Day. 

Na  Hala  0  Naue  -  can  be  learned   in  English  and/or  Hawaiian. 
It  can  be  accompanied  by  the  puili    (bamboo  sticks)  or 
the  ka laau   (s t  i  cks) . 

"Pupu  Hinu  Hinu  -  about  finding  and  playing  v/ith  shells  on  the 
beach.     Instructions  for  a  "sit  down"  dance  follow  "on 
page     ^  3  , 


Pos  i  t 
Page    on  Tc 
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1 


39 


ho 
37 


5 
7 


k5 


8 


38  10 
kk  13 


kl  15 


35^02 


Position' 

^^s'*^  P£Se         on  Tape 

Hoki   Hoki   -  an  action  song  for  singing  and  dancing.     Use  P  o  i  '^6  )85 

Balls   ( d irec L i ons  on  page  J*7_)   for  dancing. 

/Ka  Mate  -..an  action  song  of  the  warriors.     D  i  rect  i  ons  'f  or  ,  I.99 

mat  ions  are  on  page    ^.9,  . 

Ti  Rakau  -  a  Maorian  stick  dance.     Directions  on  page    52    ,  3  1        •  222 

Tah  i  t  ian  Hus  i  c  '  .  •  ... 

-Hoe  Ana  -  a  Tah i t i an . canoe  paddling  song  and  dance,  with  55  • 

,    instruction^  on  page 

Vini  Vini   -  a  song  about  a  small  Tahi-tian  bird.     Use  instru-  57  292 

ments  to.  keep  rhythm.  ,  '  .  • 

Samoan  Song  '  • 

Savalivali   -   for   learning  a  few  Samoan  words.  5& .  377 


Side  #2 
Position-" 
Page         on  Tape  . 

'Hawa  i  i  an  -  " 

Promis^e  of  the  Tr^e  Shells'  and  Kahu  1  i' Aku-S  tory  ^      17  2 

is   read  with -song'  KahuTi  Aku  by  the 
Beamers   in  the  background 

Pupu  Hinu  Hinu  -  from  Beamer's  "Th  i4  .  i s  Our   Island  A  2  80  . 

Home".  \  '    '  '  . 

Ku'u  Lupe  -  from  Na  Mele  Hawaii  No  Na  Keik-t  ^5  100 

Maorian 


Kaniate  -  from  Kam"ehameha  Schools  Alumni   Gl.ee  Club  ^6  120 

The  following  mi-Vi^c  VAis  recorded'on  this,  tape  for  the  Chi  Idren's  Day  Booklet< 

Tanko  Bushi  >  a  Coal  Miner's  Folk  dance.     Chi Idren's  3^ 

Day  Booklet  -     ,    '  ,  r 

Momotaro  -  Children's  Folk  Song,  sung    in  Japanese  '  10  1 89 

Children's  Day    oooklet  ,  *  '  — 

-If  the  tape  player  you  use  has  a  counter  these  numbers  should  make  it 
easier  for  you  to  find  each  selection. 


> 
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Some   Notes   on   Teaching   Music  , 

MUSIC  •  ' 

Level   -  Elementary 

Objectives  for  all   songs  &  games   in  this  unit. 

1.  to  familiarize  student  with  the  language  of  Polynesian  culture. 

2.  to  learn  the  music  and  games  of  the  Pol ynes i an^peopl e 

3.  to  aid   in  understanding   the  Polynesian  culture  /" 

In  addition  to  objectives  that  deal  with  the  Polynesian  culture,   these  songs 
also  can  be  used  to  teach  these  musical  concepts. 

1 .  rhythm  "  beat   ~  counting  meter  ^ 

2 .  coord  i  na  t  i  on  of  movemen t  s 

3 .  pi  tch 

k.     enunciation  or  diction 
Procedure  suggestions.-'' 

1.  Explain  the  tradition  of  Lei  Day  In  Hawaii 

2.  Play  the  recording  or  s  i'ng   the  song  enough  times  to  familiarize  the 
students  with  the  song. 

3.,  While  they  listen  to  the  songs,  have  the  students  do  the  movement 
or  gaine.  » 

Sing  S  learn  one  phrase  at  a  time  until   the  complete  song   is  learned. 

5.  If  pronunciat  ion- of 'the  words  are  a  problem,  work  on  it  separately 
before  you   learn  the  song. 

6.  •  Work  on  the  movement  or  game  separately  for  the  song   if   it  is 

comp  1  ex  . 

7.  Add  that  activity  to  the  song. 

•■.-When   introducing  children  to  ethnic  music,    it's    important   to  discuss  differences 
in  music  and  language  sounds.     As  with  any  other  kinds  of  differences  (food, 
dress,   etc.)    the  earlier  and  more  often  children  are  exposed  to  them  the 
easier  it   is  for  them  to  appreciate  and  accept  differences. 
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May  Day    i5  Lei   Day   in  Hawaii 


)RUS  p  (27 


 ^  ,  ,  g     «i     ^      I  ,  T  ■  M  \    ' 

May   Day      Is    Lei   Day  In   Ha  -  wai  -    i   Gar- lands   of    flow-ers  ev  - 'i 


q: 


13: 


1 —  «  1 

Flow-ers    that  mean  we  should  1 


Maid  -  ens    with   blos-soras   in    their    hair, . 


hap  -  py,. 


Throw* ing      a- side  our  load   of  care, 


Oh  I 


May  Day 


— '  !   ft"     '  --T^.  i-i  — -i  1  '  *  i   — -  - — - 

Lei  Day  in  Ha  -  wai  -   i  Lei  Day     is  hap-py  day    oul  there.  
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359 


Cf  4;>^)  Cj. 


p  <^ 


 3  — 


L  'J        h  o  1  d  a  n  ci 


For       V  o  ij       8         1  e  1. 1  j  c  a   r  e  b  3  w\ 


L. 


t- 

^  I , 


—      5 — 


 -  r^^-^.-v 


 3EJ   

throw     \Gur  Crju     ble  a  way 

'13^^  ' 


4- 


arid 


I  ove 


f-r, 


 Sth, 


g  i  ve     to  you 


J  


1 


Er 


to      th  i  r'.k 


Of 


"1- 


-^.^  -_<^?  ..'I  f  

'-e  .--hen'  you  are  blue  'where  ev  er  you  may 
^-    i?r7__^.   C 


o\ 


you        a        lei       to   re  a 


:nern  ber 
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/ 

PI 'APA        The  Al phabet  ^ 

Translation: 
Alapi ' i  -  ladder 

'Elepani  o  ka i   -  elephant  of  the  sea  or  walrus 

I pu  hao  keleawa  -   iron  kettle 

'O'o  mahi'ai   -   farmer's  d i gg i ng ' s t i ck 

'Upa  makani   -  bellows 

He ,   Ke ,   La ,  Mu ,   Nu ,   P I  ,  v/o  -     H   ,     K  »     I.   ,         ,     in   ,     u   ,     r   ,     w  . 
Actions: 

"a"  -  touch  hands  overhead  to  form  letter  "A".     (wrists  straight) 

Ladder  -  move  hands  upward   in  front  of  head  as   though  climbing  ladder 

"E"  -  bend   left  arm  over  head   to  touch  right  arm  (inside  elbow)   and  bend 
right  wrist   to  point   right  -hand   to  the   left  forming   letter  "E". 

Walrus  -  form  large  circle   in  front  of  stomach  with  arms  describing  a  large 
"opu"   (stomach) .     Fi  ngerti  ps  should  touch. 

"I"  -  bend   right  arm  at  elbow   (right  angle)  with  forearm  and  hand  upward 

by  head,   extend   left  arm  over  head  so   left  hand   is  about   three  inches 

above  right  hand   (dot  for   the  '*i").. 
!  ron  kettle  -  with   left  arm  bent  at  elbow  forming  kettle   in  front  of  chest  • 

make  stirring  motions  with  right  hand. 
"0"  -  touch  hands  overhead  with  arms  curved   to  form  letter  "0"-. 
Digging  stick  -  make  digging  motions  diagonally  right  bending  forward  slightly 

at  v^aist  and   looking  down. 

"U"  -  extend   forearms  upward  beside  head. 

Bellows  -  with  elbows  about  eight    inches   from  ribs  place  fingertips  together 
in  front  of  body  and  move  elbow   in  and  out  by  ribs   to  describe  action  of 
b  e 1 1 ow  s  • 

For  remainder  of  song  perform  rhythmic  pattern.       (slapping  hands  on  lap 
for   lower  symbols  and  clapping  hands  together  for  higher  symbols.) 

Irju  (Hawaiian  gourd)  may  be  beaten  to  same  rhythm  by  thumping  bottom  of  gourd 

on  padded  floor  on  lower  symbol  and  slapping  side  of  gourd  with  fingers  of 
righc  hand  on  higher  symbol. 
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f'Ui^U     HlflO  HlMU 


1. 

Pu- 

pu 

h  \  - 

nu 

h  i  - 

nu 

Pu 

pu 

h" 

-  nu 

h  i  -nu 

2 , 

Pu- 

pu 

h  i  - 

nu 

hi- 

nu 

P'j 

pu 

h' 

-nu 

h  i  -nu 

.*  • 

Pu- 

pu 

h  i  - 

nu 

h  i  - 

nu 

Pu 

pu 

hi 

-nu 

n  i  -nu 

ka-ha- kd  i 

ko-ha- ka  i 

pu- 

pu 

h  \ 

-nu 

lo-  he 

ka-  kou 

pu- 

pu 

hi 

-nu 

mo-         (t  , 

e  nio- 

^, 

DU  - 

pu 

h  • 

-nu 

(e 

mo- 

e 

,  C' .   

1.  Shiny  shells   -    thi;-  oct_',3n  roars  deep  v;ithin  you 

2.  Shiny   shells   -  we  hear  your  oc<-an  rodr 

3.  Shiny  shells   -   qo   ro  slee;)  -   tired  shells. 
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P  U  P  U  H  1  N  U  H I  N  U 
(Shiny    She  lis) 


Lul  laby  hula  of  Hawai  i 


Position:     Sitting  "hula  style"  on  knees.  .     ,   ,  -    ^-      .  a 

Implements:     Small   cowry  shells   to  click  throughout   the  hu 1  a  as   . nd . .a  ed 

These  can  be  purchased  at  any   import  store.  i5./b-^l-UU; 
Opening:       Hold  she! Is    in  lap. 
Words: 


I .  Pu-pu 

h  i  nu  h  i  nu 


Pupu  hinu 
h  i  nu  e 

0  ke 

kahaka  i 
Kahakai  E- 

Pupu  hi  nu 

Pupu  hinu 
hinu 

A   lohe  ka 
kau 


Pupu  hinu 
hinu  E 

3 . .   Pupu  hinu 
e  mo-e, 

e  mo-e 
e  mo-e 


Click  shells    in  front   then   turn  hands  out   to  show  shells. 


Move  up  on  knees,  extending  hands  above  head.  On 
of  Hinu  turn  shells  out  to  show  them  to  audience, 
second  "hi"  turn  shells    in  away  from  audience;  on 


"hi-" 
On 
1  as  t 


"nu"  of  hinu  turn  shells  out  again  to  show, 
hand  motions  are:     out,    in,  out) 


(Three 


Repeat  above  motions 

Sitting  position,  extend  arms  out  to  right  front;  click 
three  times  moving   in   to  right  ear,  on   'ka-ha-kai,  ka-: 
On  "kahai  of  second  "Kahakai"  move  arms   to  left  front  and 
repeat  3  clicks  on  ,E--     moving   in   to  left  ear. 

Repeat  first  motions  as  above. 
As  above 

Place  L  shell  under  right  elbow  (left  palm  down)  and 
right  shell  by  right  ear  listening  to  ocean  sound  in 
shel  1  ,    1 ean  s  1  ight ly  right. 

Reverse  above   listening   to  shell    in   left  ear. 
Same  as  above . 


Same  as  above 

Place  both  shells  by   right  side  of  head   left  slightly 
under   right.     Lean  head  to  right  as    though  sleeping. 

Reve  rse  above 

Slowly  swing  arms   to  sides,   then  place  shells  on  floor 
in  front  and  slowly   lean  down  and  place  right  side  of 
head  on  shells  which  you  are  still   holding  against  the 
floor.     Lean  Kead  on  hands^as    though  sleeping.     This  is 
final  bow. 


Credit:     Eleanor  Hall's  music  class 
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NA    HALA    0  NAUE 
Hav;a  i  i  an  Trad  i  t  i  ona  1 


Can  be  used  with  sticks   (Ka  laau) 
split  bamboo  (Pu  i 1 i ) 


i 


1  .  Na  -  n  i  wa  -  1  e 
2.       Ke  0  ni 


na 

a 


ha  -  la 
e         1  a 


A  - 
A  - 


A 
A 


1.0  na 

2.  Pill 

English:,  1 


u  -  e 

ma  i 


ke 


•Ha--  e 


ka 
na 


E  -  A 
E  -  A 


F 

Love-ly  are  the  ha-la  trees  E  A  E  A 
Near  Ha  -  e  -  na  ha- las  grov^/     E  A  E  A 


F 

1.  Sway-'Lnq  by  the  gen-tlt?  seas     E  A  E  A 

2.  In     Na-u-e  breez-ea  blow  E  A  E  A 


A 
A 
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riPE  Dept. 

University  of  Hawaii 
Type: 

Reference : 
Equ  i  pmen  t : 

Cos  tume :  Girls: 


KU'U'LUPE 


E ;  Sharpe 


3ovs  : 


Pos  i  t  i  on : 


Ho  '  o   1  e'  1  e  au 
fly) 
ku ' u    1 upe 
(my  kite) 

1  una   (up  high) 
I  una    (uD  high) 
Ho ' o   1 e 1 e  au 
I  fly) 

ku ' u   1 upe 
my  kite) 
luna   (up  high) 
ke  ao , 
to  the  clouds) 
NTERLUDE  - 


Ha ' aheo  No 
(Proudly  sai  Is) 
Ku ' u   1 upe 
(my  kite) 
I    1  una   (up  high) 
I    luna   (up  hiqn) 
Ha'aheo  no  ku ' u  lupe 
(proudly  sails  my  kite) 
i    1  una  o  ke  ao  ' 
(up  to  the  clouds) 
i  NTERLUDE 

Ho '  i   ma  i  no 

(my  k.i  te  returns) 

X  u  'J  lupe 

Mai    luna   (from  on  high) 

Mai    luna   (from  on  high) 

f-io  '  i   mr>  i  no 

(my  kite  returns) 

Ku * u  lupe 

(my  k  i  te) 

Mai  luna 

(up  from) 

0  ke  ap  '(the  clouds) 
INTERLUDE 


Hula  Ka-laau   (Ka  to  strike;   laau,  wood) 
Hula  records  -  Na  Mclc  Hawaii   No  Na  Ke i  Ki 
1   pair  of  Ka-laau  (sticks) 

Green  shorts,   hula  skirt;   green,   red  yellow  or  orange  gatiie 
sleeveless  blouse   (top).     Other  colors  may  be  used.  Full 
gather  ed   (material)   skirt.     Full,  gathered  si  eeve  less  top 
blouse,  of   red,  yellov^/,  orange  -  Plain  unbleached 
material  with  a  border  of   tapa  print  or  other  designed 
material.     Long  or  shortie  Mu-u  Mu-u. 

Red,  yellow  or  orange  ma  I o  or  pa-u  (wrap-around) 
Sitting  -  hands   forward.     Cross  sticks 

Hands   forward.     Tap  upward  2   time   then  point    to  c.h 

Hands  up,   tap  3   tifnes.     Elbows  out   to  sides 

Tap  3   times,    left  hip  up   to  right 
Tap  right   to  left   1   ~  I  ,2 ,3. 
Repeat 

Repeat 

Repeat 

Rol 1   3  t  imes  and  tap 

Tap  fwd   IX;   chest   IX   tap  fwd   to  chest  3X 
Bend   to  chest  -   look  to  R   to  L 
Hds.   up.   Tap  3X    (elbows  'out   to  sieves) 


Tap3XlhipuptoR 
Tap  R  to  L  1  -  1  ,2,3 
Repea  t 

Repeat 

SAME 

Up. on  knees  -  Tap  3X  down   to  L  hip  (sit) 

Up,    tap  3X  -  el  bows  out  to  sides 
R  tap  3X 
L   tap  3X 
Repeat 

Repeat' 

Tap  R   IX ,   L  IX 

Pull   2X  and  tap  R  to  L 

Fwd.   Tap   in   to  chest  3X ,  out   to  sides   then  bow. 

Credit:     Eleanor  Hall's  music  class 
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Maori   Poi   Balls   (New  Zealand) 
Materials  Needed: 

rug  yarn,  not  acrylic  because   it  will  stretcli 
3  colors:     black,   red  and  'white 

1.  Use  at   least  ^\  strands  of  each  color   if  the  yarn   is  relatively  thin. 
Braid  with  k  colors.     Use  two  of  red,  or   two  of  black,  or   two  of  white. 

2.  For   length;^  use  approximately  2   times   the   fi  n  i  shed    length  of   the  poi 
ball.     Remember   to  measure  enough   to  secure   the  yarn   inside   the  ball. 


3.  (Figure   1)   Use  a  pattern   that   is  easy  to  remember  so  you  can  keep  track 
of  where  you  are  while  braiding.     Use  the  same  colors  on   the  outside, 
then  they  will  end  up  on   the  inside  together. 

4.  (Figure  2)   Start   from  your   left  side  and   take  A  and  go  unde  r  2   (B  S  C) . 
A  will   come  out  between  C  &  D. 

5.  (Figure  3)   Still   using  A,    take   it  over  one   (C).     It  will   come  out  between 
Bsc.     Your  color  pattern  will   end  up   like  Figure  k. 

6.  (Figure  5)   Now  start  from  your  right  side  and   take  D  and  go  unde  r  2 
(A  S  C).     D  will    come  out  between  B  S  A. 

7.  (Figure  6)   Still    using  D,    take   it  over  one    (A).      It  will   come  out  between 
A  o  C.     Your  color  pattern  will   end'  up   like  Figure  7. 


8.     Repeat   this  same  sequence:      left  side   then   right  side,   until    you  reach 
the   length  desired.     To  secure  the  end,    tie  a  knot   in   the  end  of  the 
yarn.     (Use  several   knots,  one  on  top  of  the  other. 

FK5i/re\i\ 


! 

Start  left 


F  i  gu  re  2 
A     B     C  D 


F  i  g  u  r  Ci  3 
A     B     C  D 


Figure  ^\ 
B     A     C  D 


I 

under 


V 


over  1 


Figure  5 
B  ^A     C  D 


under  2 


Figure  6  Figure  7 

8  ^A     C     D  B     A     D  C 


'''  Thi'  poi  ha  I  I  should  hv  3 1 
I.L'ast  arm's  length. 


ove  r  1 
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Making    Poi  Balls 


Moteridls:       BraidrMj  yarn   (u^.  inq   four  strands) 

Paper   towels,   napkins,  or  cloth  for  stuffing 
Clear  plastic  -   from  grocery  vegetable  bags,  perhaps 
Yarn 

Procedure : 

1.  Make  a   loop  with   r.he  starting  ends  of  the  cord. 

2.  Make  a  cross  with  napkins  or  cloth  through  the  center  of  the 
loop.     This  would  m^ke  the  core  of  the  ball. 

3.  Wrap  these  crossed  pieces  with  another  cloth  or  napkin  to  form  the 
ball.     Continue  wrapping  ball  with    individual    layers.  These 
individual    layers  will   not  on  I  y  make  your  ba  1  1'  mor  e  so  1  i  d  bu  t  a  1  so 
less   likely  to  fall  apart.     The  poi   ball    should  be  no  longer  around 
than  a  tennis  ball.     For  younger  students   these  balls  should  be 
small   enough  to  fit   in  the  palm  of  the  hand.     The  poi  ball  should 
also  be  a   little  soft  so  that   it  m^kes  a  thud  when  it  hits  the 
palm  of  your  hand.     Use  plastic  for  the  outer  covering  of  the  ball. 
Tie  all   |he  ends   together   tight'ly  with  yarn. 

Trim  the  ends .  ^ 


St iidon can  exper iinent:  with  usini^  a 
pair  r.  i   poi    lialJ.  s  by  Lwi.  rlj.ng  chem  in  time 
to   t:lie  i-Risi.c  t^n  paj^p  49.     The  son^  is  also 
roctvr'.lcHJ  on   t  he       i  Day  taf)e   #157.  Ttu?y 
III  .i>^  I  it'   Lry  L'.,jirlinr,  Lhoni  in  opposite  diruc- 
t  i  c.ui.s    in  the   tront  ,   side,   hack,  or  overhead, 
They  {iii.;v;liL   try  twirling  hot,fi  in  one  hand 
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KA  MATE! 

MAORI   HAKA  CHANT  AND  ACTION  SONG 


Grades:     4-8     Done  by  men  only   (Good .  ac  t  i  v  i  ty  for  ;the  boys). 

Implements:     None  '  . 

Position:     Standing   in  rows 

Action  of  feet:     Raise  right  foot  off  groun'd'on  every  "off  beat"  and  bend  left 
knee  slightly;  jrleturn  right  foot   to  place  on  every  "down  beat" 
and  stra  ighten   Fef  t  knee.     Con  t  i  nue  "  t  hi  s  mot  i'on  throughout  dance. 

CHANT  AND  HAKA 

Gestures: 

Slap  thiqhs  with  both  hands  on  each  "ka" . 


Text : 

Ka  mate    ka  mate 
K_a  ora     k_a  ora 

REPEAT  BOTH  LINES, 
Te  nei    te  tangata 
E  huruhuru  e 
Nana  nei   tiki  m_a  i  whaka 
Whi  t  i   te  £a 
Upa  n_e 
K_au-pa  ne 
Upa  ne  kaupa  ne 
Whiti   te  ra. 


Ka  ma-te  Ka  ma-te 

XXX  X  

Ka  o-  ra  ka  o-  ra 
x'x    X  X  

Te  nei   te  Tangata 

X  X   X   X  X 

*»♦ 

E  nga   ru-ru  nei 

X  X  XX 


Pull  fists  back  by  VNfaist  on  each  "Ka"  (like 
pulling  on   two  oars  of   rowboa t ) . 


Arms"  at  side? ,  elbows  bent   (90^)   by  waist,  palms 
facing  out  front    (waist   level)  closed   into  fists 
move  hands  back  and  forth  in  front  of  body  simulating 
"trai.n^'  motiort  starting  with  R.   hand  forward  on  first 
pulse,   repeating  for  total  of  ri  i  ne"^  mo'c  ions  .     On  last 

-pu 1 se  open  pa  1ms ,  ex  tend  f  i  ngers  and  ho  1 d  ... 

,  (on  "ra").  ■       "  . 

L.  hd."  by  R.  side'of  mouth;  R-  hd .  extended  back  b.y  F 
Reverse.  .  .  - 

Repeat  above  motions,   reversing  on  each  pulse. 

On  "ra"  raise  both  hands,   to  sides,   head   level  and 
make  a  fierce  grimace  and  say:     "Ha -a -n-n-ah V  with 
tongue  out. 

ACTION  SONG 


Slap  thighs..2X,  clap  hds,  raise  hds  by  head  and  wj  r i 
(quiver  the  hands  and  fingers  rapidly). 

Repeat  above  motions. 

Train  Motions/-R.,  L.,   R.»  L.  . 


Slap  L.  elbow  with.  R.  hd  while  turning  to  left  (piv9 
On  L.  foot) . 
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Kamate  (Cont.) 

Na-na  o  ti-ki  m<i  i  Trnin  motion  while  tufi'ing   back  to  face  front,  R., 

X        X          X      X  L.,R.,L. 

Wha-ka  whi-ti   te-ra  Slap  thighs   1 X ,  clap  hds ,    IX,  slap  chest   IX,  raise 

X            X      X     X  by  head  and  wi_ri  . 

Hu-pa-ne  kau-pa-ne  Pull   both  hds.  diagonally  downward  by  hips  like 

XX            XX  pulling  on  rope,   L, ,   R.,   L.,  R.     Raise  up  on  balls 

of  feet  then  down  on  heels  when  pulling  hds  down. 

Whi-ti    ce  ra  Slap  thighs,  clap  hds.   slap  chest,  hds.  up  and  wi  r  i 

X      X    X    X   (See  "Whaka  wh i t i   tera"  above). 

Repeat  entire  action  song    twice  more  singing   in  rounds   (actions  also  v^/ill  be 

in   rounds).     End  ^dcing   hands  on  hips  and  shout: 

"I  aue  hi !" 


Trans  1  at  ion : 

It   is  death .     It   is  dea th ! 
It   is   life,    I    1 \vel 

Behold  the  brave  man  who  caused  the  sin  to  shine  again  (who  saved  my  life). 
Up,    into  the   light  of  the  sun    (Hurrah,   the  sun  does  shine  again.      I  live!). 

As  taught  by  Earline  Tan  frofn  the  repertoire  of  Tommy  Taurima  of  the  Polynesian 
Cultural    Center,  1962. 
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Maor  i   Stick  Gameb 


implements:     Cylindrical   stic'-^   ^2   to         inches   long,    1   or   li   inches  in 
diameter,     (Hardwood  dowe i   pins  preferable  for   long  wear) 

Position:     Kneeling,   Hawaiian  t^tyle   in  rows  with  partners   facing  each  other 

Maori   stick  qarncs  are  stroncjly   rhythmical   and  art.-*  valuable  for  developing 
dexterity  of  hands  jnd  quickness  of  eyes  and  mind.     In  New  Zealand  the 
function  and  nc3mes  of   the  games  vary   from  tribe  to  tribe.  Traditionally, 
stick  games   functioned  as   traifiing   for  war  .-ind  as  such,  v^/ere  performed 
very  St^riously-.     Tfie  sticks  vjcrc   long   (up  to  three  feet)   and  spear- 1  ike. 

Modern  stick.,  games  arc  performtrd   for   jn  t  e  r  t  a  i  nmen  t  since  tribal  wars  have 
ceased,   negating   the  need   for  war  training   in  the  traditional   Maori  fashion 
Modern  sticks  are  shorter  -  being   t'welve   to  eighteen   inches    long  and  one 
to  tvvo   inches    in  diameter.     Slick  games  are  played  with  partners  or  in 
groups  of   four  or   in  straight   rows.     Each  player  exchanges  sticks  with 
his  partner  or  neighboring  player  by   tossing  one  or  both  s n  cks  according 
to  a  prescribed  arrangement  of  movements. 

Suggested  arrangements  of  students   for  performance  of   these  movements: 
(Circles    indicate  players,    lines    indicate  direction  of  sticks) 

1  .      ■  o    -    o      o    -    G      o    -    o  or 
Two  children   Pacing  each  other  a nd   exchanging  s  t  i  c s  with  each  other. 
2 .        o    -    o      o    -    o      o    -  o 

o    -    o      o    -    o     o    -  o 
Children  performing    in   fours   ~  usually   performed  after  a  series  of  patterns 
perforfned  by   two\ .     Tfie   front    (lower)    group  of  players   turn   to  face  new 
pa  r  tners     (  d  i  agona  My). 

Maori    stick  gafiies   prf:)vide   inttj  res  ting   rhythmic  and  k.  inesthetic  activity 
tor  older  e  I  cnien  L    ry  and  middle  or  junior  high   school    youth.     When  using 
thesi?  movtMn(?r)ts    Liu-  sticks   should  be  uniform   in  dimensions   and  weight  for 
eacli  group  o  ("  partners   to  avoid  any  accidents  which  might  occur  by  dropping 
s  t  i  cks  or   r  1  \  ppi  nq   lIh^mti  L(^(j  h  i  q\)    if  a  stick   i  s  sma  1  1  e  r  or    lighter  we  i  ght 
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than  another  stick  being  used  by  a  pair  of  players.     For   learning  purposes 
teachers  might  try  stuffing   rolled  magazines   into  cardbOc3rd  cylinders  (such 
as  paper  towel   or  waxed  paper  cores)    then  taping   the  ends   tightly   to  prevent 
the  magazine  from  slipping  out.     These  are  of  similar  dimensions  and  weight 
as   the  wooden  sticks  but  are  less  apt  to  inflict   injury   to  untrained  players. 

Sticks  should  be  painted   to  prevent  chipping.     Traditional  Maori  colors 
of   red,  white,  black  and  sometimes  yellow  can  be  painted  by  children  to 
crea  te  designs  which   they  have  researched  and  selected.     The  paint  should 
be  enamel   or  some  other  oil   base  paint  w[i  i  ch  will   not  rub  off  after  repeated 
hand  ling. 

Basic  stick  movements    (See  Figure  10) 

Clap:     Hold  sticks  vertically,   clop  both  sticks   together   in  the 
air   ( ches  t    1  eve  1 )  . 

2.  Tap :     Hold  sticks  vertically,    tap  ends  of  sticks  on   the  ground 
(sticks  approximately  eight   inches  apart). 

3.  Drum:     Grasp  sticks  by  one  end  and  strike  the  other  end  on  the 
ground,  both  sticks  by  either  the   left  or  right  knee  (sticks 
about  four  inches  apart). 

^-     Flip:     Grasp  sticks  by  one  end,    toss   into  the  air  allowing  them 

to  turn  end  over  end  one  revolution   then  catch   them  by   the  opposite 
end.     (Usually  performed  after  "drum".) 

5.  Toss:  Toss  one  or  both  sticks  to  partner  with  a  slight  upward  mocion 
so  that  the  stick  drops  into  partners  hand  easily.  The  sticks  should 
remain   in  a  vertical  position. 

6.  Exchange  tosses  with  partners:     "Single   toss";   players  exchange  right 
stick  or   left  stick  singly  by  "tossing"  as  des cr i bed . above .  "Double 
toss";   players  exchange  both  sticks  simultaneously  by  "tossing".  One 
player  must   toss  both  sticks  held  close   together  and   the  other  must 
toss   the  sticks  about  eight    inches  apart   to  avoid  a  mid-air  collision. 
This  must  be  arranged  prior   to  the  commencement  of   the  dance. 

7.  Circle:     Holding  sticks  vertically,  describe  two  opposing  circles 
(one  with  each  hand)    in   the  air  at  chest  and  face   level.     (Each  circle 
approximately   twelve  inches    in  diameter.) 

Basic  movements   for  the   rhythmic  stick  patterns  are  usually  performed  for  each 

beat  of   the  song.     The  music  and  dance  sequence-  included  here  require  five  basi< 

movements,  one  "ma rk i ng- t i me"  movement  and   two  basic  ways   to  exchange  sticks 
with  partners.     One  stick  is  held   in  each  hand  for  all  movements. 
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Opening  and  closojig  position 


Gircle  ynovement 


Flip 


•    10     Maori   Slick  Movement::-. 


SinglG  Toss 
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Crodi  t: 

Eleanor  Hall's  Music  CI  as 


HOE  ANA 
Tah  i  c I  an  Dance 


Position:     Sitting  Hdwaiion  style  on  feet< 


Words 
Hoe  and  hoe  ana 
G7 

Hoe  a  te  vaka 

C  G7 

te  vaka  ne i 


Movemen  ts 


2  paddle  motions  R  -  reverse 


paddle  motion  R  -•  one  L 


paddle  motion  R  -  one  L 


Haere  ma i  na 


Beckon  with  R.H.   up  to  R  2X 


G7 

Hae re  ma i  na 


Beckon  VN^ith  L.H.  up  to  L  2X 


Haere  ma i 


Swing  both  arms   to  sides 


e   I  -  ne  rna-  e 


Move  arms   to  center  front  and  push  out 
front.     Bring  hands   to  chest  then  out 
front . 


Na  pu  ar  i  k  i    t e 


R.H.  over  eyes  (searching)  L.H.  on  hip 
sway  2X  R  -  L. 


te  vaka  orua 

G7 

Te  tere  ma i  nei 
Hawa ! k  i   ne i 


Reverse  above  line. 


Hold  pa  I  mi:  pa  ra  I  I  e  I    in  f  ron  t . 
Sway   from  side  to  side  with  music 
imi  tat  i  ng  a  canoe  provj. 
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Gu i  tar 
Au  toha  rp 


ViNI  ViNI 


Small  bird  of  Ja-Uiii 


p 

IjiVini    v.  ini    Vini    Vini    Vana    Vana    Vana  Vana 

C7 

Vah  i  ne    Tah  i  t  i    (  '  EA        ' EA        ' EA) 


Vini    Vini    Vini    Vini    Vana    Vana  VanaVana 
Au-tturaoteMUt,|[  to  coda 

% 

To    tino    (TA    -    U    -    RE    -    TA    -   U-  -  RE) 
F 

To    tino    te    Vahine  Tahiti 

C7 

Ta    ratou   mau    pe'     rii  e 

aTj-E    tura    0    Te   AU    E    ;  ||  DC    0.1  Cod^CL 


CODA 


ZJ  F 

..U-e    turr        Le   AU  e 


Rjjpeat    and  fade 
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Multi-Ethnic  Curriculum  Office 
Seattle  Public  Schools 


P  reface 


This  booklet  contains  background  information  and  classroom  activities 
about  a  specific  ethnic  holiday.     The  booklet  was  prepared  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Multi-Ethnic  Curriculum  Office/ 

The   information  and  activities  are  intended  to  acquaint  teachers  and 
students  with  just  one  aspect  of  a  particular  ethnic  people's  culture. 
It  should  by  no  means  be  considered  a  complete  or  definitive  explanation 
about   these  ethnic  people,   their  history,  or  their  culture. 

Please    be    sure    to    review   all    the  material   before  engaging  students 
in   the  activities.     A  careful   examination  of   the  resources  and  activities 
should  assist   the  teacher   in   integrating  ethnic   information  throughout 
the  course  of  study  during  the  school  year. 

Sharon  L.  Green,  Coordinator 
Multi-Ethnic  Curriculum 
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Research  Staff  of  tfie  flduca  t  i  ona  I   Re^^t'circh  Council   of  America.  Area 
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RoSvS ,   Patricia  Font.     M.'X  1  co.     The  FicJuler  Company:     Grand  Rapids, 

Michigan.      1975-     (f)lii  grade*) 
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Educational   Consortium  of  America.     Myths  and  Gods  of  Ancient  Mexico. 
Menio  Park,   CA.     1975.     Twelve   large  orav^jincjs,  with  explanatory 
text  printed  on  each  picture,   explorifuj  mytlis  and  deities  of 
traditional  Mexican  culture. 

Silver  Burdett  Company.     Families  Around   the  World:     Livi-ng   in  Mexico. 
Morristown,   N.I.      1970.     Twelve   larqe,   poster  size  pictures  with 
accompanying  Teacher  Manual.     Two  st.'ts  available  for  use. 

Spanish  America  Yesterday  and  Today:     Teaching  Pictures.     David  C. 
Cooir  Pub  1  i sh i ng  Co.:     Elgin,    Illinois.      1S77.     Twenty   larqf  full 
color    >>ictures  accompanied  by  a  sixty-four  page  manual.  Explanatory 
text   is  also  printed  on  the  back  of  eacfi  |)icture,  as  v^/e  1  1  as 
sugqested  questions   for  teacher  use   in  guiding  discussion   af  indi- 
V  i  dua 1    pi  ctures .  ^ 

Records  (78's) 

Bowmar  Records.  Latin-American  Game  Songs.  Album  No.  M^.  Los  Angeles 
Contemos  Records.     Folksongs   for  Children  of  All   Ages   (Sung    in  Spanish 

and  English).     Childrens'   Music  Center:     Los  Angeles,  CA. 
Idyllwild  Records.     Contemos  En  Espanol    (Let's  Sing   in  Spanish. 

Spanish  language  only.)  .  Vol  .  1  .  fdy  Iwi  Id,  CA.  YWT.  ^ 
Scholastic  Records.     Cantos  de  las  Posadas  and  Other  Christmas  Songs. 

Englewood  Cliffs,   N.J.      I966.     Songs  of  Christmas   in  Spain  and 

Latin  Ame  r  i  ca . 

Aud  i  o  tapes 

Spoken  Arts  Cassette  Library  for  Young  Listeners.     Tales  from  Mexico. 
Vol.   2.     Seven  Mexican   tales   recorded  on   two  one  hour  audiotapes. 

Sound   -  i 1 ms  t  r  i  ps 

Field  Educational   Publications,    Inc.     The  Stor     of  Latin  America. 

This  Media  Kit  provides   filmstrips,   accompanying  oral    text  provided 
on  78  speed   records,   posters,   and  a  Teacher's  Manual    in  developing 
study  of   the  Latin  American  region. 

Scholastic  Magazines,    Inc.     A  Look  at  Five  Fami 1 i es .     New  York.  1972. 
One  of  th'.   filmstrips,  and  one  of   the  cassettes,  concerns  a 
Mexican-American   familv  of  Arizona.     A  teacher's  guide   is-  also 
included  which  provides   rationale  and  description  of   the  materials 
included,  as  well   as  suggestions   for  relat.,d  c'  issroom  activities. 
Three  sets  of   these  materials  are  available   for  teacher  checkout 
and  use. 

Resources  available   through  Audio  Visual    Services,   Seattle  Public 
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1 6mm  F  i  Ims 

Films  of  Mexico  and  Mexican  Cul 

1  ture 

Mi  nu  t  es 

Color  or 
B/W 

G  rade 

"Adventures  of  Ch  i  co 

55 

b/w 

SS  5 

Along  Mexico's  Byways 

12 

CO  1 

3-5 

A  Boy  of  Mexico:     Juan  and  His 

Donkey 

10 

col 

SS  3-5 

Discovering  the  Music  of  Latin 

Ame  r  i  ca 

20 

CO  1 

FL,MU,SS 

The  First  Americans 

10 

CO  1 

SS  3-9 

Folk  Art    in  Latin  America 

18 

CO  1 

A,SS  3-12 

Mexican  Boy:     The  Storv  of  Pab 

lo 

22 

CO  1 

J  s 
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M  i  nuces 


Color  or 

B/W  Grade 


Mex  i  can  Olio  Makers  g 

Mexico,   Tho  Land  and   the  People  20 

Mexico:  Land  of  Color  and  Contrast  16 
Mexico,   Part   I-  Northern  and  Southern 

Reyionb  17 
Mexico,   Part   II-  Central   and  Gulf 

Coast.  Regions  l8 
Monitos:     Portrait  of  an  Artisan 

Fami ly  11 

Pep  i  (: a  '  s  urp r  i  Jt^  1  5 
St..'nlinel*>  oC  S  i  K.'nce   (Ruins  of  Ancient 

Mexico)  19 

Tina,   A  Girl   of  Mex  t  co  16 

Yucatan-Land  of   the  Mayc-  17 


F  i  1  ms  t  r  i  ps 

The  A,:  tecs'  and  Corte.r  and    the  Life  of 

Brn  i  to  Jua  re:^ 
Everyday  Life  Along   the  North  Coast 

o  f  Mex  i  CO 
Fiesta  Tiiiie   in  Mexico  and  a  Trip 

Through  Southern  Mexico 
From  Mexico  City   to  Yucatan  and 

Yuca ta ,   Land  of  the  Mayas 
Mt^xican  Kaleidoscope  and   the  Land 

a  fid    I  u  '  s   Peop  I  o 
Mt}x  i  CO 

Mt'xicTi  3nd  Ctmtral  AiTicu'ica 

Mex  I  cr>  C  i  ty  and    the  Cities  of  Mt^x  i  co 

Mexi(..o  -   f]ijr  FiiencJIy  Neighbor 

M  e  X  i  c  o  -   Y  e  s  1 1>  i *  d  a  y  a  fi  d  Today 

A   Fr'  :  p   to  Mc^x  i  CO  C  i  ty  ,    Part    1   and  2 


Pice  u  r  r*5  '  Size 


Mex  ;  ca  n  P  i  c  t u  r^.^s  :     Pa  r  t   I  9X12 

Mexican  Pictures:     Part    II  9  X  12 

Mexicn  9X12 

Mi:x  ICO  a  t  Vir>rr  an<i  P  Liy  10X13 

i-1ex  I  CO    i  n  Co  lor  13X18 

Mex  ;  CO  S  Ujdypr  i  n  r  s  11X13 

I  I  ^ '  t "  ■  Nufnbe  r 

Ml'X  !  CD  :  15  i  rds  ,  P  1  an  t  s  and  An  ima  1  s  36 
tUjx  i  CO  :  M  :  set?  1  I  anrous  36 
r\i'\  \  CO  :  M(jde  r  n  T  I'ends  36 
'u'xii.o:  »\.'ople  and  CJuirches  36 
Mexic(j>:     P  I  an  t  s  and  T  rees  •  36 


Rv;  cord-., 


la  Cucarach.i   fw  i  i  h  dance  instructions) 

L  a  R.is  Da    (w  i  l  h  dance    i  ns  t  rue  t  i  ons  ) 

Little  P^'dro  and    thi-   Street   Singers  (Latino 

Anie  r  i  can  folk  and  play  game  songs  )  ^  ^ 

Mexican  Folk  Music   (with  dance   instructions      '5  o 


col  A,SS  5-6 

col  SS  3-5,8-12 

col  SS  3-5,8-12 

col  SS  5 

col  SS  5 

•  col  A,FL,LA,SS 

col  SS  3-5 

col  A,FL,LA,SS 

col  S5  3-5 

col  SS  5 


col 

SS 

5 

CO  1 

SS 

6 

col 

SS 

3 

col 

SS 

5 

col 

SS 

5 

col 

SS 

5 

col 

SS 

5 

col 

SS 

3- 

col 

SS 

5 

col 

SS 

5 

SS 

3 

Number  Grade 


50  5 

50  5 

'»8  3-6 

16  ,  3-6 

-6  \,  3-6 

16  ^3-6 

G  rade 

3-6 
3-6 
3-6 
3-6 
3-6 


3-6 
3-6 

3 

3-6 


Aud  i  ot apes 


Yoar 


Grade 


Marimba  Mui;  i  c  oi   Tchuant  epcc 
Educationa  I    Kirs   ..nd   Ext.  ib  i  Ls 
Mexicai.  Treasure  Chest 
, faster  C  sse  t:  te  .  Tope  Library-'^ 

An  A  1  i  e-    Conv  i  c  t 
Ancient  Mexico 

Festival  Mt      .  of  the  Americas 

Legends  of   the  Aztec 

The  Mestizos  of  Latin  America 

The  Mexican  Empi  re 

Morelos  and  t.,e  Mexican  Peasant 

Songs  of   the  Mexican  Border 

The  Story  of  Cortes 

Story  of  the  Aztecs 

The  Tragedy  of  Montezuma 


1972  5-12 

3-6 


Tape  Order 


Number 

M  i  nu  t es 

G  rade 

032001 

23 

S 

030301 

36 

S 

02.1805 

25 

l-J 

018202 

15 

1  -s 

03^3  16 

2^4 

1  -J 

0^4^137 

19 

l-J 

03^317 

28 

1  -J 

02^31 2 

29 

!-J 

Okk] 16 

28 

l-J-S 

23 

S 

27 

s 

"Master   tapes  housed   in  the  AV   library  cannot  be  circulated.     Teachers  wishing 
copies  of   tapes  contair.ed  in  the  cassette  library  must  submit  a  blank  tape  of 
appropriate   length  and  order   the   tape  by   referencing  the  proper  tape  order 
numbe  r . 


16mm  Films  Available  through 

Aud  i  0  Visual 

Services  of 

the  Seattle 

Pub  lie  L  i  b  ra  ry 

Color  or 

F  i 1 ms  of  Mex  i  co  and 

Minutes 

B/W 

G  rade 

Date 

Mex  i  can  Cu 1 tu  re 

Cortez  and  the  Legend 

52 

col 

7-12 

1968 

Feliz  Navidad  (animated) 

k 

col 

K-  1  2 

I96I 

Por t  ra  i  t  of  Mexi  co 

33 

col 

7-12 

1963 

Une  Statuette 

1 1 

col 

7-12 

1973 

ERIC 
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SUGuESTlONS    FOR    USING    CINCO    DE    MAYO   M  aM  E R I  A L S 


M.i     r  i  a  1  s   Included    in   the  C  i  nco  de  Mayo  bof.^klol   nr-)vide   i  n  fo  r'^\i  t  i  oii  /)nd 
c^CMviiies  concerninq    (.) )    the  rrvencs  of  May  5,    1862,   an'd,    (b)    the  history 
jfui  culture  ol  Mexico. 

Individucii  coinponenLs  o  t"  L  hu'  Nook  lei  'M'ovidt'  eillier  [)ackcj  round  i  n  Pcj  rcia  t  i  on 
f(M'   Lhe  Leacher»  or  activities   for  ^5tudents. 

Tlv'se  (inat.M'ials  inicihr   b<*  \)yii   to  use   in   the  following  manner: 


Sec L  i ijv^  Content,   Process,   Purpose  Page 

Hi'ihl  iqlit  ■>         Mexicvin  History:  Background    information  for   the  392 

C  i  n»      d»^  Mayo  -  The  rlfth  of  teacher. 
Ma  V 

ACTIVITY   I:     The  'jLory  ')("   the  Teacher   reads  to  class.     You  may  '^94 

Bat!ie  of  Piiebia  want   to  "shorten"  the  text  hure 

included  at   first  and  second 
grade   levels,      (Estimated  minutes 
required   to  completion  5~1  O) 
(Grades   1 -6) 

ACTIVITY   M:     A  Coloring  Students  color  five  figures   repre-  396 

Lxi*rciT>«'  \'>r   btuJfnis  senting   participants  of   the  Battle 

of  Puebla   (10-15  minutes) 

(Grades  1-6) 

ACilVITY    Ml:     l)i'.cov.-ry  of   ilie  A  coloring  and  written  response 

Mev;  World  student  activity   (crayons)  (15 

mi  iiu  tes  )    (Grades  3~6) 

•\rriVlTY    IV:     Mayan  Ai'ithiuelic  Students    learn  about   the  Mayan  402 

a  r  i  t  hme  tic  sys  tem . 

ACTIVITY  V:     T(i<*  Old  World  and  A  brief  exercise  highlighting   the  403 

(lit'  rievv  Vi.jrIJ  MclM  fir-U  encounter  between  Spanish 

and    Indian  cultures   in  the  New 
World    (5-10  minutes)    (Grades  1-6) 

ACTIVITY  VI;      Fii!.-  Lea-Tid  of  Teacher   reads   to  class,   or  dupli-  404 

uue  t co.j  t  i  ca  tes  and  distributes  for  student 

use.     Students  complete  associated 
"Coloring-ln  the  God  Que  tza  1  coat  T 
activity    (5-10  minutes  reading 
legend;    10-15  minutes   for  coloring 
activity)    (c rayons   requ  i  red ) 


ISM  d  35 


ACTI V ITY  y I  I  :  Hestizo 


ACTIV ITY  VIII:     Mexican  and 
Individual   "Family  Trees" 

MEXICAN  AMERICANS 

ACTIVITY  IX:  Spanish  Words  in  the 
Eng 1 i  sh  Language 

ACTIVITY  X:     Mexican  Foods 

ACTIVITY  XI:     Word  Search 

ACTIV ITY'XI I :  The  Ojo  de  Dios 
ACTIVITY  XIII:     Jade   in  Mexico 

ACTIVITY  XIV:     Bark  Painting 


ACTIVITY  XV:     La  Llorona 


Ttiricher   tlskIs   t  o  c  l<:}ss,  or  dup- 
lic.jri»s   for  Mud(Mit  use.  Students 
.irL»   iiiiroduced   to   the   term  "Mestizo" 
,md   to    Indian  .^nd   Sp.inisti  contribu- 
tions  to  Mcxidfj  culture.    (!?  minutes) 
(ar.uit's  3-8) 

Students   learn  (jf   the  Mexicati  etfmic 
her  i  tag  e  and   i  nves  t  i  go  t  e   their  ov\fn 
et  hn  i  c  backq  round .      ( 1  nformo  t  ion  P  rom 
parents)    (10-15  minutes  on   iv\fo  succes- 
sive closs  days)    (Grades  3~8) 

Background    information  for   tfie  teacher. 

An  activity   to  rjcquaint  students  with 
Spanish  origin  words   in   the  English  1 
language   (15  minutes)    (Grades  3-6) 

Students   learn  about   traditional  Mex-  ; 
'can  foods  and  complete  a  "inatcliing" 
exerc  i  se  based  on   food  def  in  i  t  ions 
from  the  i-lc^xican  Foods   list  (15-20 
m  i  nu  t cs )    (G  rades  3-8) 

A  word   search  game  based  on  Mexican 
foods   identified  on   the  Mexican  Foods 
I'st    (Page  28   ).      (10  minutes)  (1-8) 

A  weaviru)  activity    (sticks  and  yarn) 
(variable)    (Grades  K-6) 

l\n  art  activity  and  accompanying  back- 
ground concerning   the  significance  of 
'jade   in  Mexican  art.      (time  commitment 
var iabl e)      (colored  soap,  teaspoon, 
newspaper )    (Grades  1-8) 

An  art  activity  traditional  to 
Mexican  culture.      (Sliopping  bag,  warm 
water,   black  marker,    brown  and  black 
pa  i  n  t »  mu 1 t  i -co lored  f lourescen  t 
paints)    (15-20  minutes  for  each  of 
2  or  3  sessions)    (Grades  1-6) 

Teacher,   or  students,   read  aloud 
this   t  rad  i  t  i  (-)na  1   Mex  i  can   f  ol  kta  le  . 
If  the  folktale   is  duplicated  and 
distributed   to  students,  drawings 
included  may  be  colored  by  students. 
Ques  t  i  ons  conccM'n  i  n(]   th<?   ta  )  e  are 
also  provided-      (5-'' 5  minut(->) 
(Gr.ides  3-8) 
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SUGGESTED  ADDITIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


CONCERNING  ACTIVITIES  VIII,   X  and  XI 

ACTIVITY  VIM:     Mexican  and   1 nd i v i dua 1   "Family  Trees"     (p.  23) 

Your  students  will   probably  need  assistance   in   identifying  the  faces 
of   the  Mexican  "Fafiiiiy   Tree".     The  proper   identifications  are  as 
follows:       a.  American   Indian;     h.  Spanish  Male,  .c.  Moor  of  North 
Africa;  d.  Aztec  Woman  or  Native  American  Woman;  e.  Mexican  or  Mestizo, 

ACTIVITY  X:     Mexican  Foods  Matching  Activity   (p.  29) 

Numbers   1    through   13  of  the  Word  Search  dCMvily  should  be  matched 
.vith   letters   a_  through  m  as  follows: 

1  -  a  5  -  rn  9       1  1  3  ~  g 

2  -  d  6  -  c  ,     10  -  h 

3  -  f  7  -  j  1  1  -  i 
^'-t  -  n                      8  -  e  12  -  k 


ACTIVITY  XI:     Word  Search   (p.  30) 

Tiie  completed  word  search  activity  should   look   like  this, 
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II 1  ciii.i  CUTS       \irxu;A.\  iii'-rdin' 


1519-1521 
15  21-18  10 


1519 
17  47 

17  49 

1755 

1 8 1 0  -  1  S  2  1 


1836 
184() 

184b-  1848 

185  5 
1865 
1864 
1867 

1876  -  1880 

18  8  4-1911 
1910-1911 

1914 
1917 
1920 

1 9  2  9 
1934 

19  38 

1942- 1945 

19  5  3 
1 9  6  3 

1  9  (1  h 

1968 


of 


and 


Sn.uiish   ronqui-st    of   Mr.xico   hv   ilcriian   i  o  ,■  t  c  :■  . 
Colonial    period   markc-d   hv   r  a  p  1  n  r  a  i  :  on   aiul  cnlnni:-.a- 
tioii   of    I  Ik-   :.nul!u'rii   and   wo:.t<M-n   parts   ol  Ncirth 

Ame  r  i  o  a  .  •..  -it,. 

IHscoVorv   ,jnd   cliartnu',   n|    tin-   Rm>  (.randc  kivr. 

bv   .\lon.:o  Alvan-.-.  dc  P.incda. 

lose  de  liscaiidon   reached   the  ninutli   n(    tlie   ki  o 
Grande    to   confer   wilh   his   explorat.  ion    r.eain-.  coming 
from  OuerGlaro.   San   l.ui;.   I'otosi.  Cadereyta, 
Monterrev,  CerxaJ_v_o.   Irn^^l,   '"i^'  ■'"■■ii. 
Bautisra'.      TT.e    l,a   H'ahra    team    failed    to  arrive 
■Ihe    f  1  r-~r    -.et  t  1  ement  s   lU'ar    the    lower      1  o  (.raiule 
at   famaruo.   Mier   and    Revn.>'-.a   were  esiablislu^d 
I  aredo  was    founded.      It   was    the  only  city  north 
the   Rio Crande    sc-ttled   by   i;scand(in  parties. 
Micucl    Midalco   bcuan   the  Me.xican   struggle  tor 
'independence'.      His  ^rito  de   iU,  lures   continues  to 
he  a  svinbo  1   o  f    li  be  r  t'  y  . 
Texas   won    independence    fi-oiii  NU-.xico 
Zachai-y  Taylor   ucciiined  Mataiiioros 
Ma  rch    t  n,  Mon  t  e  r  rey  . 

The   United   States   defea:c-d  Mexico  m 
War,    and   won  iiuicJi  Mox  u  .ni  teiTitoi-y. 
A    liberal   govennnent    tu-i;an   a   period  ot 
French   troop^'   occupied  Mexico  City. 
Maximilian  becinie   emperoi"  of  Mexico. 

Liberal    forces    led   by   Benito  dud  re;   regained  power-, 


and   began  the 
the  Mexican 
r  o  f  o lan  . 


Porfirio  Dia::   ruled  Mexico  as  dictator. 
Francisco    1.   Madero    led   a   revolution   that  over- 
threw L)fa:. 

United  States    forces  occupied  Veracruz. 

\   revolut  lonarv  constitution  was  .-.dopted. 

The   government'  began  making   re v.W  u t i on  a ry  relorms. 

Th'^   \'ational   Revolutionary   party  was  formed. 

The   government   began  extensive   land  distribution 

to   farmers-.  ^  ■ 

Mexico   took   over    foreign  oil-company  properties. 
Mexico's    Muiustries   expanded    rapidly   during  World 

Allies   with  wa  r.  good  s 


be 


War    II    to  supp    -  - 

Women   received   the   right    to  vote    in   all  elections 
Mexico  and   the  United   States   settled   the  99-year-old 
Chamizal    border  dispute. 

Work  began   on   the  Chami'/.a]    project   to   sbitt  t:he 
course  of   the   Rio  (M-ande. 

The   summer  Olvmpic   (.imes  were  iield    m  Mexico. Lity. 
FACTS   IN  BRIHF 


Area:      761,602   sauare  in  i  1  es  .      Coastline   6.320  miles. 
Elevation:      Highest    -   Orizaba    18,^01    feet   above   sea  leve 

-   Mexicali,    33    feet   belmv  sea 


Lowes  t 


n  e  a 


1  e  V  e  1 
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May  3th 


Cinco  Mayo    -    The    Fifeh    oF  May 

On  May  5,    1862,    cfie  forces  oi    :\  free  and   independent  Mexican  people  success- 
fully defended   Lhoir  nation  by  defeating  an   invading  ^rmy  of  well  armed 
and  experienced  French  troops.     This  was   the  Battle  of  Puebla,  and  is 
celebrated  by  both  Mexican  citizens  and  United  States  citizens  of  Mexican 
descent  as  a  symbol   of   their  successful  attempt  to  secure  the  benefits  of 
freedom  and   independence   from  oppressive  rule. 

For  three  hundred  years,  Mexico  had  been  under    Spanish   rule  with  no  real 
military  or  economic  strength  of   its  own.     In   1821,    independence  from 
Spain  was  won  under  the  revolutionary   leadership  of  a  Catholic  priest,  Father 
Miguel  Hidalgo.     Throughout  most  of   the  remaining  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century,   the  country  struggled        survive  as  a  new  nation  beset  with  competing 
internal    revolutionary  .-novements,  as  well   as  attempts  by  foreign  nations  to 
restore  Mexico  to  European  rule. 

In   the  years    immediately   fol  lowing  Mexico's  separation  from  Spanish  rule, 
..the  ruling  class  of   the   i  iupove  r  i  s^ied  new  nation  sought,  and  received,  large 
loans   from  Spain,   England  and  Franco.     In   1861,   however,   these  European 
nations  decided   to  collect   their  debts.     Mexico  could  not  pay  Eventually, 
England  and  Spain  withdrew  their  demands,  but  France  tried   l.o  conquer  Mexico 
and   to   install   on  Austrian  Prince  and  his  wife,  Maximillian  and  Carlotta, 
as  King  and  Queen  of  Mexico.     They  picked  a   time  for  this  effort  when 
Mexico  was  militarily  weak,    internally  divided,   and  str       ' i ng  over  the 
acceptance  of  new  forms  of  qovernment.     The  existence,    i..J  possible  exploita- 
tion, of     liver  mineb    in  northern  Mexico  as  well   as  other  mineral  deposits 
of  great  value     were    inDortant   reasons       for   the   interest  of  foreign  nations 
in  Mexico. 


The  confident  French,  o  r-f:iy  planned   first   to  capture  the  fo-tress  at  Puebla 
and   then-  march  on   :.o  Mexico  City.     Little  did   they  know  that  General  Zaraqoza, 
the  commander  of   the  M(.>;<icjr^  a  r;ny  which  was  n^a  i  n  1  y  composed  of  the   Indians  of 
Zacapoaxtla  and   the  oeoule  uf  PueDla,  had  assembled  a  force  to  fight  for 
their  freedom.,  the  i  :■    independence,  and  succeed   they  did.     On  May  5,  the 
Mexican  army  beat    the  French  army.     This  victory  gave  everyone   in  Mexico  the 
courage   to  fiyht  back  and  help   the  Mexican  president,   Benito  Juarez,  in 
the  struggle  a(JaiM^t  Maximi  Mian  and   the  French.     Though   this  battle  was 
won    it  di(J  not  en<J  Frencfi    intervention  for  five  more  years  when,  on  June 
19,    1867,  Maximillien  was   executed,   and   the  French   threat   to  Mexican  inde- 
pendence v-^as   pe.  r::uui.;n  t  i  y  •rndt^l. 

Today,   Cinco  dr»  Mayo    i crjlebrated  both    in  Mexico,   and    in  other  countries 
where  people  of  Mex  i  r. .  m  ,  b  ,.:t  i  t  age  gather  together.     For  example,   near  Mexico 
City,  a   lentjthy  play   takes  pl.jce  where   the  whole  historical   story   is  acted 
out,  (ivcn   to  the  baril.-  and   the   firing  of  cannons.     The  play  starts  at  11:00 
a.m.,   and  ends  >n  'Ja  ri-  nes  :^ .     Fh  rougiiou  t   the  coun  t  ry,    there   is  a  fiesta 
atmosphere  with  dan^  'rv],   ''^esir,   rarnivals,   parados  and   fireworks.     The  day 
is  a  na  t  i  ona I   ho  I  i  day , 

In   the  Uniteci  States,   many  pe(jple  of  Mexican  heritage  celebrate  Cinco  de  Mayo 
with  dancing  and  nius  i  c  ami  part  it-,,   and   in  many  places,  present  beautiful 
cultural   programs  vvh  i  ch  are  open   lo  tfie  public. 


ACTIVITY  1 
The  Sr.ory  oi  Baltl<;  o\  Prjchlj 


This    is   the  story  of   the  Battlt?  of  Puet)lo,  wliicli   took  place  on  the   fifth  of 
May,    1862  at  the  city  of  Puubla,  Mexico.     Since  Pueblo   is  on  the  main  road 
between  the  Mexican  city  of  Veracruz,  on  the  iMst  coast,   and  Mexico  City, 
a   foreign  army  vvould  fiavo   to  go   through  Puebla   to  reach  Mexico  City,  the 
capital-     So  the  defense  of  Puebla  has  always  been  very  important. 

At  that   time,    the  President  of  Mexico  was   tlie  great  Mexican   Indian  leader, 
Benito  Juarez,  and  the  general   of   th(i  Mexican  army  defending  Puebla  was 
General   Zaragoza.     General   Zaragoza  was  very  v;orried.     An  army   from  France 
was  marching  from  Veracruz  to  attack  Mexico  City.     The   ruler  of  France 
wanted   to  take  Mexico  away  from  the  Mexican  people  and   rule   it   for  himself. 
General   Zaragoza  and  President  Juarez  knew  they  l)ad   to  stop  this  French  army. 
They  must  shov;  the  v-;orld   that  Mexico  vjas  a  free  country  and  would  not  be 
taken  over  by  anyone. 

It  was  not  going  to  be  easy.     The  French  army  was  supposed  to  be  the  best 
in   the  world.     The  French  soldiers  even,  had   the  most  splendid  uniforms  of 
any  army    in'  the  world.     They  wore   red  hats,   short  blue  coats   trimmed  with 
gold,   and  wide   red  pants.     The    French  soldiers   thought   they  would  not  have 
any   trouble  taking  Puebla,  and  tlien  all  of  Mexico.     They  were  sure  of  an 
easy  victory.     But  Genera^   Zaragoza   thought   that^'he  knew  of  a  great  weakness 
in  this   famous  French  army.     He  said   to  his  men  at  Puebla,  "They  are  too 
confident   for  their  own  good.     1    th.ink  we  can  give  them  a  big  surprise." 
"I   know  what  our  strength    is,"  he  said,   "We  are   fighting   for  our  freedom. 
We  are  fighting   for  what   is   right.     Our   fine   Iddian  soldiers  of  Zacapoaxtla, 
my  fine  cavalry   troops  and  the  brave  people  of  Puebla  will   never  give  up  to 
these   foreigners.     They  will    fight  hard  and   they  will   defeat   the  French 
so  1 d  i  ers  ."  ■ 

i  . 

The  city  of  Puebla   is  at   the  top  of  a  hill.     The  Mexican  soldiers  waited 
inside  their   fortress,   a  place  surrounded  by  thick  walls.     They  could  fire 
their  big  gun,s   from  these  walls,   and  they  could  stay  behind  the  walls,  aiming 
their   rifles   through  special   holes.     The  French  planned  to  fight   their  way 
up  the  hill   and  capture  Puebla,   and   then  go  on  to  capture  Mexrco  City  itself. 

On  El   Cinco  de  Mayo   (the   Fifth  of  May),    1862,   the  French  army  advanced  up 
the  hill    towards  Puebla.     "Fire!"  General   Zaragoza  said   to  his  men,  and  they 
^*  i  red   their   rifles  at  the  French^     The  French  were  very  surprised  at  this 
fast,   straight   shooting.   They  stopped,   not  knowing  whether   to  continue  or  not. 
When  General   Zaragoza  savJ  the  French  hesitate,  he  ordered  "Charge!"     The  great 
heavy  doors  of  the  fortress   swung  open,  and  v;ith  a   fierce  cry,   the  Mexican 
cavalry,  men  and  horses,   charged  dovyn  the  hill,  and   the  Zacapoaxtla  Indians 
followed,     waving   cheir  guns  and   long  knives. 

When  the  French  saw   this  brave  army  charging  down  the  hill    towards   them,  they 
turned  and   ran.     They  never   r(jach(jd   the   top  of   tiu.'  fi  i  1  1   at  Puebla. 


Generol   Zaraqoza  then  spoke,,  to  his  soldiers  while  the  people  of  Puebla 
crowded  around  liiin.     "Today),  El   Cinco  de  Mayo,  we  have  won  a  great  battle. 
All  Mexico  will   be  proud  of'un.     Send  a  message  to  our  President,  Benito 
Juarez,  and  tell   him  we  Mex;icans  have  just  beaten  the  best  army   in  the  world.' 


This  great  victory  ijavo  iJVLjryone   in  Mexico  the  courage  to  help  Benito  Juarez 

in  his  fight  against  Max  i  m  i'll  i  an ,   the  French  ruler..    After  this  battle, 

Mexicans  everywhere  knew  thjat  they  loved  their  freedom  so  much  that  they  could 
defeat  any  army   that  came  to  fight  them. 


Questions    and   Additional  Activities 

1.  Why    is    CInco    de   Mayo   such    a    proud    day    for    the    people  ofMexic 

2.  Go   on    to   ACTIVITY    II:      Coloring    the    participants    of  the 
B  a  t  t  K;    o  t    P  u  e  [->  1  a  . 
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COLOR  HIS  UNIFORM 
BROWN 


COLOR  HIS  BOOTS  BLAI 


EKLC 


ACTIV!  ry     Ml        IHF_  DISCOVEKY.  OF  THE  NEW  WORLD 

Hf-p.r.  i^.  .\  MAi^  or  rur  wmoli:  world,    color  all  of  the  water  blue, 


THE    FM.ACF    WHERE    YOU  LIVE. 

:m  •.f>i      !  IVINO    \U    THE   REST  OF  THE  WORLD  DID  NOT  KNOW  NORTH 

Wi:iM  FHERr.  .  LOOK  AT  YObR  MAP  OF  THE  WORLD.  BEFORE  THERE 
•;MV/  !m)  you    WWWK  someone   COULD   TRAVEL   FROM  EUROPE  TO  NORTH 


YOU  MU"*  Right 

V  Y,.\i'-.  .,.,,..-}  A  ;fW  i^.RAVE  ME:,  f.ALLLD  EXPLORERS  SAILED  ACROSS  THE  OCEAN  ON 
]\  \  \u)^,l  /  ■:iii!NO"   'JOKTli  AND   SOI'^H  AMERICA.     THEY  CALLED    IT  THE  NEW 

1  /      .:  U!Y  1  iUiRSf  ,    ruFY  0  I  DM ' F  i  "F I ND"    IT  BECAUSE  MANY    INDIAN  PEOPLE 

'  iv'i:j.''  Mi!  ;-l    rop/ THOUSANDS  OF   YEARS.      BUT    IT  WAS  "NEW"  TO  THE 
I.;:;;..:',   !  i;  >M    liii    "OLD"  WORLD.      COLOR  THE  MEW  WORLD  GREEN. 

:.Vi:;    :mi    ;  /-i  .j-i-v.,   i:AMr   rp.(jM  WAS   CALLED   THE   OLD  WORLD.     AND  MANY  OF  THE 

V  r    ;r    MUM  f  r:UM    MU"   OFIJ  WORLD  COUNTRY  OF   SPAIN.     COLOR  THE  OLD 


\uo  ■  oi)  1  u  /..Mi  i:  1  > 


A  C  T  ,  -^C^IY     IV:      !'  A  Y  A  N    A  l<  I  T  H  M  E  T  1  [: 

LONG   BEFORE  THE   SPANISH  EXF     RERS  CAME   TO  MEXICO,   THEKE  HAD  BEEN  A  f.REAT 
CIVILi:/v!  lOf-    IN  V^XICO  BUILI"   BY  A  PEOPLE  CALLED    IHt    MAYAS.      THEY   HAD  MADE 
MANY    i'lPO^'^ANT  D I  .COVER  I  ES  ,   AND-HAl)  AN  AfJEHMETIC   '.YSTLM  Ml  THEIR  OWN. 


THE  MAYAN  ARITHMETU,  SYSTEM  WAS  DIFFERENT  FROfI  OURS.  VHI  Y  DID  NOT  USE  THE 
SAME  SYMBOLS  WE  DO. 


THE  SYMBOL  FOR   I    IS  A  DOT  O 


THE  SYMBOL   FOR       IS  A  BAR 


THIS    IS   HOW  THE  NUMBERS   FROM   1    TO    19  WERE  WRITTEN: 


o    oo    ooo      oooo  c 


o    o    ooo  oooo 

I   I       L.  1        !  ^ 


3  C 
2  C 


o 


:    I  1 
o 


o     o     ooo     oooo     I        '     '  ' 

  o 

0  o     ooo     oooo     I        '  ' 

1  I    I        I    I        I    I        '    '  ' 

^=  r         1  1         I  1         I  I         I  1 


IT  -^.IGHT  BE  !^IJN  FOR  YOU  TO  "TRANSLATE"  SOME  OF  OUR  'UMBERS  TO  MAYAN  S'-MBOLS 
SUCH  AS: 

OOO 

,  I  n 

OOO 


CmN  YOU  MAKE   THE    f'A/-N     r'MB.OLS  FOR? 


Activity  V:  The  Old  World  and  the  New  World  Meet 


Men  from  ["iirope  sailed  across  the  ocean.  They 
found  new  lands.    !iie  new  land  they  found  was  called 
the  New  World.   These  men  were  called  explorers. 

One  explorer  who  came  to  Mexico  was  Hernando 
Cortes.    Cortes  was  from  the  Old  World  country  of  Spain. 
On  your  map  of  the  World,   draw  a  line  from  Spain  to 
Mexico. 

The  Aztecs  had  neve^  seen  a  horse  before.  When 
they  saw   the  Spanish  men  on  horses,   they  thought  the 
man  and  horse  were  all  one.   The  Aztecs  had  never  seen 
or  heard  guns  before.   The  Aztecs  thought  Cortes  was 
the  god  Q  u  et  za  I  coat  I ,   coming  back  to  Mexico  to  rule  then 

Circle  all  of  the  words  below  that  you  think  tell 
how  the  Aztecs  felt  about  the  explorers  from  the  Old 
World: 


AFRAID         HAPPY        FRIENDLY  ANGRY 


BRAVE 


EXCITED 


LOV I  NO 


Activity  VI:      THE  LEGEND  OF  QUETZALCOATL 


Quetzatcoatl  was  one  of  the  Aztec's  favorite  gods.  H 
was  called  the  "the  Plumed  Serpent'.'  which  means  a 
snake  with  feathers.   A  serpent  is  a  snake  and  plumes 
are  large  feathers.   He  was  the  god  of  goodness  and  the 
godwhomadepeople. 

When  QuetzaicoatI  lived  on  earth,    he  was  tall 
with  white  skin,   l)lack  hair,   and  a  gokion  beard.  While 
he  lived  on  earth,    he  helped  people.    He  told  people  to 
be  good  and  to  be  kind  to  each  other.   One  day  Quetzai- 
coatI had  a  fight  with  some  other  gods.   He  had  to  run 
away.    He  had  to  leave  Mexico.    He  sailed  away  across  the 
ocean  on  a  raft.    Before  he  left,    he  promised  to  come 
back  to  Mexico  in  the  year  15  19. 


When  the  year  1519  came, 
Mex.ico.   A  tall  white  man  on  a 
His  name  was  Hernando  Cortes, 
from  the  Old  World  country  of 
the  ocean  to  Mexico. 


someone  did  come  to 
large  boat  came  to  Mexico 
Cortes  and  his  men  camt 
Spain.   They  sailed  across 


Can  you  guess  who  the  Aztec  Indians  thought  Corte 
from  Spain  was? 


W  h  y  ? 


A 


ERIC 


rt  t  u  V  1 1  y  * ' '  •      inc.   mL2)  \  \  i.^ 


The  trip  over  the  ocean  from  the  Old  World  to  the 
New  World  was  long  and  hard.   More  and  more  Spanish 
men  came  to  New  Spain  (the  name  the  Spanish  gave  to 
Mexico).    But  there  were  no  Spanish  women  in  New 
Spain.   Soon  the  Spanish  men  married  the  Indian  wo  me 
Their  children  were  half  Spanish  and  half  Indian. 
People  who  are. part  Spanish  and  part  Indian  ire  c3l!e( 
Mestizo.   Most  Mexican  people  today  are  Mestizo. 

Mexican  people  enjoy  many  things  today  from  both 
their  Spanish  and  their  Indian  grandparents. 

Things  Mexicans  enjoy  Things  Mexicans  enj 

that  are  SPANISH  that  are  INDIAN 


ACTIVITY        VMI:  Mexican, ind   Individual   "Family  Trees" 

BEFORE  THE  T  '  I'LOR;  K',  i  lUJM  l^J  ROPE  r.AHE  TO  THE  ;1£V.'  WORLD  THE  ONLY  PEOPLE      ,r    .IVED  IN 
THE  NEW  WORLD  Wn-:L    IMUlAr.:;.     MAnV  UIFFLREMT  KINDS  OF    INDIANS  LIVED   IN   i  l'    NEW  WORLD. 
AND     MANV  OP  THE  FIRST  rvpi  'jfU  •<-.  WERE  FROM  THE  OLD  WORLD  COUNTRY  OF  •"..  Al...  THESE 
SPANISH  EXPLORERS  ;-':\ED  Wild   iHl    INDIAN  PEOPLE  WHO  WERE  ALREADY  L I V I NH   IN  THE  NEW  WORLC 
SO  THAT  TODAYS  MIX  I ''AN  PfOPlE,   AND  MOS'"  MEXICAN  AMERICANS  AS  WELL,-  A''     A  MIXTURE  OF 
SPANISH  AND   INDIAN  PEOPLF.      iHE  "FAMILY  TREE"  OF  THE  MEXICAN  AND  Ml.  '     ,N  AMERICAN 
PEOPLE  LOOKS  LIKE  THIS. 


I 


ERIC 


UNLESS  YOUR  ANCESTORS  WERE  AMERICAN  INDIANS,  YOUR  FAMILY  ALSO  CAME  TO  THIS  COUNTRY 
FROM  THE  COUNTRIES  OF  THE  OLD  WORLD  OF  AFRICA,  ASIA  OR  EUROPE. 

FIND  OUT  WHERE  YOUR  ANCESTORS  CAME  FROM  IN  THE  OLD  WORLD  AND  MAKE  YOUR  OWN  . 
'•FAMILY  TREE", 


YOUR  MOTHER'S  GRANDFATHER 
GREAT  GRANDFATHER, 
OR  EARLIER  q;^ 
ANCESTORS  ^> 


YOUR  FATHER'S 
FATHER,  GREAT 
FATHER,  OR  EAR 
ANCESTORS 


ASK   YOUR  TlACHE^   TO  MARK.  THE   PLACE  YOUR  FAMILY  rAMT   rRQM    IN    FHF.  0L[)  WORLD, 
WHAT  ARF'  ^OMl   '^■r  'WW    PLA^"!/.    \\\    fllF.  01  D  WORI.f)    rilAf   YOUR   C  L  AS'.MA  IT.  S  R.EPRESEN'T? 


H  E  X  i  i:  A  M    A  M  E  R  I  C  A  M  S 


Mof-r   thon  .1  ^MiuJi-i-.l  v.'.if-.  hrfc-ir.'  Jarxv;  lov;n  ,   Sponii.fi  Conqu  i  s  I  ado  re  s  began  a 
.tM-ies  o('   i^Mi.i  fkn^^  1  ('  .iL  t.orip  li  ^hntTi  t      in    the  new  v;orld.     By    1607,  Spanit^h 
explorers  hncj  Scjil.vi  and  t.'xpl(^r<'d  die  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  both  the  east  and 
west   eotist.  s  'jf  t  hi*  llnit«'d  St.ntr-", .     Spanish  expeditions  had  penetrated  the 
interior  of  N^rth  AiiK'rir.j,  »'xplorini]  rno^t  areas  of  the  present-day  United 
Si  .ites— :u)iitiiv;e-.t   and  Stjutht;ast.     Ptirmanent  settlements  were  established,  in 
Doricia  anvi  Mf,'.\ic(i.     Wjtfi  Mexico  City  as   their  capital    Spanish  pioneers-, 

accof-:nan  ! '.Mi  by  Mcsci-'^'  and   Indian  vyt-jrkers,   ventured  northward    into   the  dry 
r-.'-'M'-'M^  of   !.  li(.'V;oa  f  h\a:s  t    N'/iviiM]   their   lasting   impriqt  on   the   land  and  its 
peo,^  1 1.' .     Mort'   tfian    len  ytvirs  before   the  Declaration  o  f  '  1  n  de  pendcn  ce  ,  two- 
r.h  i  rds  of  j)reseni   dav  United  StattiS  had  Mexico  City  as   its  capital. 

lUr  '..irj.irM"  sh  -K^vf  :"!».'f) :    into  M(^xicc;  and  the  pre-.ent  day  southwestern  United 
''.I  n  [.*.'•,  b  ro  ijt}nt    t^^^'r\   into  contact  with   sucii  diverse  and  highly  developed 
fvifiv  o  i  V I  1  i  .* -)  r  ions  as   those  crtsutul  by   the  Aittec,   Toltec,  Olmec,  and  Pueblo 
[v.'o- 1 ..' «. ,      In  ;"anv   n^'. pilots,    the  A::tec  cities  of  the   1  SOO' s  encountered  by  the 
Spaniards   -.urpassed   the    l.^idinri  cities  of  Europe.     The   result  of   the  Spaniard- 
Irujian  cij!  r  lira  I  b  1 -.^'vJ  v;h  i  cli  bt^ian  with   ttie  arrival   of  Hernando  Cortez   in  Mexico 
in   i  5 1 '  <    • ',  Miv.  ti.'O,   tocjay's  Mexican,   or,  as  approximately  six  million 

Mexican  A;ner;c.:n  pt'opl.*   in  the  United  Spates  often  call    themselves,   the  Chicano 

^bo  i';rit:arii'  .jfuj  fiist.^rv  of   the   Cfiicano    is  both    rich  and  very  much  alive  in 
:nn  Mni'rs'i     f.i!es    lodav.      It   r.an   be   seen    in   the  names  of  states,  cities, 

-Mi  la  i  rr,  rIv■^^.     "^here  are  over  ?  ,000  such  place  names    in   the  United 

"Wal""-^,   ["()•, r   'O'  .-hi^-.h  art;    in   *:fit.^  Southwest.     Th  ree  -bund  red  years  of  Spanish 
hid       X  i  r  ,j,M    inrhif-nr^  a  rv    reflected    in   *  h*.:    language  and   religion  of  millions 

f  neo[)U'.      '-.[vi'm' a  r  d'-.   In:,  roducnd   thi-  horse,   cow,   and  sheep   into  the  new  world, 
"^bev     lar-fd         c'     iMi',  ing  and  mining    iniustries   in  America.     \/hen  ,    in  l8A8, 
l*^*  Souf  fv.'.f-. :    :MMar'r  .)   j  )0     e  s  s  i  on  of   tfie  United  States,    farming,   stock  raising 
ar:(f  ninin;  'la'^    loru]  bet:n  -'s  tat^  I  i  shed   in    Lbat  area.     Many  of   the  methods  and 
".;tH'  i-i  conmct  m1  w  i  [  n   ranching  and   tht^  ^'American  V/est"  are  Spanish    in  origin. 

irtin.-   tt-rdjn  i  ■lues  dt'vel(i[)ed  by  Mexicans  were  an   important  part  of  the  gold  and 
-.  iivr    >frik-">  (;t   liinf^teonth  Century  United  States  history.      Clearly,  the 

;  ..'.n  i  .     M-'t'.TTU   of   rric  Southwest  and   its  subseguent  growth  and  development 
i f.i  nc  Mr.a  !  i    ,^jcr/  due   lo  the    labor,   endurance  and  strength  of   the  Mexican 


Tf,,.     1,1      f  i  .  li       in    fhi-    l;--i-l<0  [.M'!b    'h.'    t  tv  ;i!S    ''lexicin       :t  •  i '  i  c  ,  i  n    and  Cflicano 

.lesc  ribr-  ij'i  i  :  .  d   States   citi/ens  of  Mr-xican   descent  or  Merita  .j  .  There 
•)[•••  "wn  /  n:.  d  :  i  .••  Mf^yt*:  an  .Americans   to  dr'scri[)o   them,^(?lves   and  some 

.iri'   uL.ed    in   di';  -r»'nt    ii^glrjrv.  only.     Mexican  American    is  a   term  that  became 
'leneroliv  .Kc^^wabl*?  .i^'ler   19^0,  v-;hile   the   tc^rm  Chicano  has  gained  much 
/^c^.•f^tan(.•/      Ifv..".    i  he    iate  1960's. 


ACTIVITY    !X:    SPAN  I'jH  WORDS   IN  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 

MEXICAN  PEOPLE  SPEAK  THE  SPANISH  LANGUAGE.     ARE  THERE  ANY   BOYS  OR  GIRLS 
IN  YOUR  CLASS  WHO  CAN   SP.EAK  SPANISH?     ARE  THERE  ANY  BOYS  OR  GIRLS    IN  YOUR 
CLASS  WHO  CAN -SPEAK  OTHER  LANGUAGES? 


MANY  SPANISH  WORDS  HAVE  BECOME  PART  OF  L^^GLISH.  StE  HOW  MANY  OF  THESE 
SPANISH  WORDS  YOU  KNOW,     PiJT  A  CIRCLE  AROUND  ALL    FHr.  WORD!.  YOU  KNOW, 


RODEO 
F I ESTA 
CORRAL 


BRONCO 
GRANDE 
RIO  . 


PATIO 


^  CAN  YOU  THINK  OF  ANY  OTHER  WORDS   IN  OUR  TiNGLISH  LANGUAGE  WHICH  COME  FROM 
SPANISH  WORDS?      IF  YOL"  CAN,   LIST  THEM  HERE. 


ACTIVITY  MEXICAN  FOODS 

The   matciiiny    exorcise?    concerning   Mexican    foods    relies    on    a  study 
of    the    accompanying    Food    Definitions    list    in   order    to   be  completed 
by    students.      With    the    exception   of    menu  do   and   a  1  bond  i  ga  s ,    all  of 

the    listed    foods    are   well    known    in    the   United  States. 

In    introducing    this    rictivity,    you   may   want    to   conduct    a  brief 
discussion   'with    your    students    to    identify    Mexican    foods  with 
whicii    some    students    are   already    familiar.      You   may    also  want 
to    point    out    that    Mexican    cooking    is    ideal    for   vegetarians  as 
most    foodscall    for   very    little  meat.      The   main   vegetables  are 
beans,    chiles,    corn,    squash,    potatoes,    onions    and  garlic. 
Many    tasty    foods    are   made   by    combining    these  ingredients, 
p. 

\ 


\ 


FOOD    DEF I N 


ON! 


1  ).     Tama  I  os 


2)     Fri  -oles 


3)  Menudo 


k)     Ench  i 1 adas 


fama  Pes  are  corn  mea)   sp  reac^  on  a  corn  husk  and  filled 
wi  tJi  a  ch  i  le  and  meat  mix  lure.       h^^y  are  steamed  and 
served  at:  a  mea  1       1  j  ed  a   t.ama  .  ,  J.':; .     Tamaladas  arc  tradf- 
tionaily  held  durinqjthe  ChrisUiia'..  holidays. 

Frijoles  are  pinto  beans  and  are  served  witli  most  meals 
as  either   the  main  dish  or  as  a  side  dish.     F  r  i  j  o  1  es  ;  a  :•  c 
very  iiiqh    in  protein  and  when     chees.e   is  added  they/are 
a  complete  nutritious  meal. 

Menudo   is   tripe.     Hov/ever,  wfien  people-  talk  about  menudo 
they  mean   tripe  and  hominy   ([^ozole).     Menudo   is   like  a 
chile  stew.     Lvimon,   choppe<i  onions,   and  oregano  are 
served  with   the  menudo. 

Enchiladas  are  corn  tortillas  which  have  been  fried  and 
then  dipped   in  chile  sauce.     A  meat  or  cheese  and  onion 
mixture   is  spread  on   the  tor  t  i  1  1  a  vvh  i  ch   is   then  rolled 
up  and  spread  with  additional   cheese  and  sauce.  New 
Mexicans    layer   rather   than  roll    their  enchiladas  then 
serve  the  "stack"  v-n  th  a  poac}uMJ  ecjg  on  top. 


5)  Tacos 

6)  Re  1 1 enos 

7)  Albondigas 
3)  Guacamoie 

3)  Chile 

10)  Flan 

' 1 i  Arroz 

12'  SoDa 

13^  TortiMa^. 


A 1  '■)orc '  gas  ,   r  1  a* 
A  I  I    . the  r  foods 
Span  sn  conques' 

W  i  :  h  the  e  X  c  e  D  t 
in   *:  h»:'  Un  I  ^  ed 


Tacos  can  be  made  from  either  corn  or  flour  tortillas. 
They  are   rea  1  1  y  sandv/  i  ches  so  the  fillings  va  ry  . 

Relleno  means  filled  or  fillings  and  usually  refers  to 
green  chiles  which  have  been  stuffed  with  jack  cheese, 
dipped   in  egg  batter  and  fried. 

Albondigas  are  tiny  meatballs  usually  served   in  soup. 

Guacamoie   is  one  way   :,o  ^'erve  avocados.     Avocados  are 
maslied   then  combined  /jith  onion,   garlic,    tomato  and  chile 
to  make  a  delicious  dip. 

Chiles  are  a  vegetable  from  tfie  pepper  family  and  the 
most   Dopular  seasoning   in  Mexican  cooking. 

Flan     s  a  custard  witli    ca  i-amc' 1  i  ;^ed 


Arroz  is  rice.  It  i 
des  se  r  t  ca  M  ed  a  r  ro: 


■^i  jga  r . 

s:'.  rved  as  a  nia  in  (i  i  sh  or  as 
:on   leche:     Rice  with  milk. 


SoDO    1 s   soup . 

TortilK-is  ar*^  slumped  lik.^  pancakt.-s  and  are  made  'Vom 
corn  niea  1   <      w[:ea  I  flour. 


'  ?   a  r  r 
0  r  t  'i  i  n  a  f  t.^  r j   i  n 


tiirtlllas  were:  i  nl  roduced  by  tfie  Spaniards. 
:o  and  w.n^^  ''d  i  scov.- red"  at   Ihe   t  i  "le  of  the 


ion  of  menudo  and  albondigas  all    o  I*  '  i  oon'.   are  [popular 

rates  amonq   both   Soanisfi  and   non-Span  i -di   spi'dkinq  people. 


A   MATCHING    EXERCISE:      Can   you  match 

tiie    food   with    its    proper  definition? 

(Draw  /i   I'ine   ti-oin  each   Tood   item  to  its  proper  description) 


1 )  tort  i 1  las 

2)  flan 

3 )  guaCufno  ]  e 
k)  LMich  i  1  adas 

'3  )  MKTUjdO 

O  )  I  cJi'Ui  I  {.^S 

7)  ^.opa 

3 )         1  1  enoL. 

5 )  ch  i  1  e 

lO)  albondiga^ 

1  i  )  laco 

12)  frijoU^s 

13)  arro:^ 


a)  a  bread  made  from  corn  meal  or  wheat  flour 

b)  a  tortilla  dish  made  of  rolled  or  layered  tortillas 
dipped   in  chile  with  a  meat  or  cheese  mixture 

c)  a  corn  husk  spread  v^/ith  corn  meal   and  filled  with 
a  meat  and  chile  mixture.     These  are  served  at 
Chr  i  s  tmas 

d)  a  custard  with  caramel  i/.ed  suqar 

e)  chiles  stuffed  with  cheese 
0  a  popular  avocado  dip 

9 )  r  i  ce 

n)  tiny  meatballs  served   in  soup 

i)  a  Mexican  sandwich 

j )  soup 

k)  this  food   is  ve  ry  high   in  prote  i  n 

l)  the  most  popiMor-  seasoning   in  Mexican  cooking 

in)  also  known  is  "po-^ole"-  ^ 


and 


tortillas  wl*  re   i  n  t  roduced  by   the  Spanish  at   the  time 


or"    r he  conqLM:7S  t  , 
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V   1    I    T        '^  I  1 


III  I.     \JkJ\J     WU  ,'IWO 


'OJO  DE  DIGS"    (THE   EYE  OF  GOD)    1^'   A  fOKM 
ITIONAL  TO  MUCH  OF  THE   MEXICAN  AND  MEXIF-AN  ^M;::lCAN 

U  MfX  1  CO  A!; 

OJO  or  Dins 


Wl  ■ 1  NC  \V  I  1  :i   VA'^N  AND  CKQS'-CiJ      i  '  CI'S 
I  TMKAl.    HI  •'    I  A..!-  .      Ill  . 


L  WIDELY  fM^\criC!l)    IN  MEXICO  A!;D  MEXICAN  AM[RlCAfl  ClliniKAl  [  IN./-. . 


Matnrials:     Two  ball  con  sticks  9"  Innci 

 ^  Balls  of  (liffprf?nt  colored 

Sci  ssors 


Instructions: 


Til'  tv;o  sticks  d  r.  a 
anqle  wi  \:U  yarn. 


Go  arourifl  Stick  A  onro 
then  rotate  sticks  cloctw 
no  around  'tick  B  once. 
Prncced  in  the  same 
manner  v;ith  C  and  1). 

Continue  in  this  circular 
rota  tinn  unti 1   the  "oJo" 
is  the  desired  size. 
Pattern  v;il  1  apiiear  on 
the  reverse  side. 

To  change  colors,  tie 
nev;  yarn  to  the  ond  of 
the  oricjinal  color. 

For  a  three-d iiiiens i ona  1 
effect,  wind  yarn  around 
stick  in  tfie  OF)[^osite 
direction  and  also 
reverse  the  rotation 
of  the  sticks,. 

Kee[)  even  tension  as  you 
are  rotatinn  t!  •  sticks 
but  loosen  it  a  1  i  ttle 
35  the  pattern  enlarnes. 
If  the  sticks  benin  to 
bend,  the  tension  is  too 
t  i  n  h  t . 


note:     If  a  larger 
wood  dowl  inc], 


oj  0 


is  des  ir^'d,  uS'* 


For  Kindernarten  or  First  nr.idf^rs, 
glue  two  nopsicle  stici:s  tooethpr. 


EKLC 
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ACTIVITY    <  1  1  I : 


J  >\ :) :.;   \u  MEXICO 


'  M  ■ '  ;i  ,"i  ill 
M'    i .  I 


h  >i  I  c  N  i  h  u  i  t;  I     {  c  fi  .1  j  I  -  c  h  t.-c  -  h  u  e  e  t  -  I  )  , 
■:   O  — C  ^ — I — s  meant  "«ewel^*  or 


o  O 


i  zed    lift;,    rain,  plant 


^  !  ' .   ^irvl  '  |i  ul  1  i  nt>  s    .      [irc.iij'.t*    j.uie's   [)rMu  (;  i  I'u  I   b  I  utj  anti  greeri  colors  v;ere  tiie 
^'ii'K*  -^'^   t'l*;  •»^./,   .-/.jI'T'    jiu!  v;ti  i  ch  wtjri'  b.:)Lri*(j   In  ancient  Mexico,   jade  too 


It  was  also  a  vt-rv   rare  stone  and  so  only   the  qreat   could  wear   it.  It 
was  ,;r>rri    in    nany  ways:      as  b.^-ads    in   necklaces,   as  earrings,   and    in  rings. 
Little   fjcjur^.'s  ant.i   small   carvinc]s  were  also  made    of  jade. 

Wfwn    [he   'Spanish  .jir"  ivd    in  M(V\  i  co    In   the    1 6th  Century,    Lhey  thought 
that    jadt'  '.vTjs    nacji'  al    .hh!  :;orkrd  as  a  rn(.*dicine   tliat   could  cure  kidney  pains, 
fbf  Si,i  entitle  wor'd   i^)r  jadt-   is   nt.'ph  r  i  t  e  wii  i  ch  comes   from  the  Greek  word 
nt-^pli  ru-,  '.-.'lii*:"!!    'it'.;nis  "  I  h  e  k  i  d  nry "  . 

Tfu'  'iaa.^  storu'  /;a-..   sa;-/»'d  w  i  f  li   t  lint    instruments,   sfiaped  by  placing 
ij  r  i  1  1  -  iv)  1 ' -s    in    iiist    tfu-   ritjtit   plact^s,    and   then  drilled  or  picked   to  get  rid 
of  a  I  !    Liu*  i-'ar  l  s    lot  wan  t^-il , 

1  "-ui    jaclc  .;,is   vt-ry   bi'jfily   polished.      This  was   done  by   rubbing  the 
-s't    ^:r>nf  .I'jaiiis!    'h.>  [t,u"'-         !,j.jn!l)f)cj .     J/id«j    is  ont^  uf    fiie  hardest   stones  in 
.'/orM.      It    i,    /.M'v    li'ticiilt    to  wort-   witli.     A  stone  cutter  needed  great 
■>'■  i  M  ,    l>")t  ,   ■ji    *  i'M'-  .imi   -1  'iri'.H    amouni.   o\'  pat  iencc^.      It    tO(ok  months  to 
'  i  n  i  'Ji   (.)JM-    '.:';a  II    lint-    i .  idt-   n\)  \  <'C  I  . 


^'  j  r  C  -  •  :      Mm  1  :  i  (  u  1  :  II  r  a  I    L  di  ic.  i  M  on 

'-an  r  fa  n<  :  ■  *  s  i  '  'n  i  i  i  .  -  f  i  Sclu  m;  I  [)  i  I.  r  i  c  I 
ft  M-iDf 'fv-.a  t      /   [dijc.jln-fi  Proqr-'iin  Ofricc 


^C2 


JADE    I N    MEX  I  CO 


Directions:     Teacher  may  read  story  of  "Jade   in  Mexico"  to  students  or 
duplicate  story  to  be  read  by  students. 


Art  Activity:         Carve  Yol  r  Own  Jadc: 

Materials  Needed:     whit.-,  green,  or  other  colored  soap  (jade  comes  in 

many  colors) 

a  spoon  for  carving   (you  may  also  want  to  make  paper 

c1 ips  avai 1 ab 1 e  to  your  students  for  the  carvi  ng  activi  ty 
news  paper 
penc  i  1 
paper 

Procedure:  1.     Create  your  jade  design  on  paper 

2.     Using  your  design  as  a  model,  carefully  carve  your 
jade  piece  out  of  soap. 

Do  not  press  hard  or  you  may  br  ak  your  piece  of  soap. 
Smooth  the  surface  of  your  carving  gently  by  rubbingit 
w  i  th  a  d  ry  c 1 oth . 
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i  V  L' d    i  ;■■   I'l  c .  ■'.  i  C 'J  , 


;         .M    bark  pa  i  n  t  i  ng 
■jn-.i   puL    it    in   the  warm  vvater. 

r  f  ['K  I  c  and   M  a  t  ten  i 
■•■1    I  fi  .ip^-jea  ranee 

.     : ;  I ■  ow  p  a  n d  b  1  a  c k  p a  i  n  t 

.-^p  r  h  r:    paper  with  flourescei 

;  •  h  a  hi  ack  ma  rker 


iG4 


ACTIVITY  XV 


LA  LLORONA 


(An  example  of  a   traditional   Mexican   folktale   is  "La  Lloruna".     "La  Lloron-:,'* 
means  "the  weeping  woman".     There  are  various  versions  of   this   tale  yet  the, 
all   contain   the  same  basic  story,    that  of  a  weeping  woman  who  searches  for 
her  children.     The  myth  of  "La  Llorona"  has  been  passed  on  by  oral  tradition 
and   is  many  generations  old.) 

it  is  very  late  at  night  in  the  city  of  Me'  'co.  The 
streets  are  empty.    It  is  quiet,  quiet.    A  .  dn  walks 
alone  along  a  dark  street;  h  i  s  foot  steps  echo  against 
the  tall  buildings  like  pistol  shots.    The  d  e  c    >  i  1  e  n  c  e , 
and  the  empti  ness  of  the  streets,  makes  the   \.  feel 
lonely. 

•Suddenly  the  quiet  is  shattered  by  a  terrioie  shriek 
followed  by  a  long,  mournful  wail.    What  is  it?   The  ma 
doesn't  know  which  way  to  turn.    The  sounds  seem  to 
comefromalla:"ound. 

Then,  out  of  now  ii  ere,  a  woman  appears.    She  is 
very  pale  and  dressed  ail  in  white.    Her  hair  is  lonq 
and  black  and  flies  around  her  face  when  the  wind 
blows.    The  man  stands  frozen  in  his  I'^acks.     in.  it  a 
ghost?    When  the  woman  moves,  she  secfrs  to  glide 
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through  the  ^\r.    Her  teet  00  not  even  touch  the  earin. 

"Oh'.  Oh:  My  little  ones!"    she  cnes.  and  her  voice 
pierces  the  man  to  his  heart.    The:i  the  wom?n  glides 
slowly  away.    The  man  cannot  see  iier  face  c,  early,  but 

!:  e  a  u  t  i  f  J '  woman  he  has  ever 


the  man  decides. 


hi  e  can 


sight. 


she  appears  to  be  'he  mo 
seen.    He  niusi  follow  her, 
not  bea r'  to  let  her  out  of  h 

For  a  long  time  he  follows  he;  through  the  deserted 
streets  of  the  city.    As  before,  his  footsteps  echo 
i 0 u d  1  y ,  but  the  woman  moves  in  eerie  silence.  She 
leads  him,  at  last,  to  the  edge  of  a  lake.    To  the  man's 
amazement,  she  does  not  stop.    Sne  continues  to  glide 
forward,  moving  over  the  water  as  easily  as  over  land! 

What  is  he  to  do?    She  is  siowly  floating  away  from 
hin,  leaving  him  forever!    He  cannot  let  her  go--no, 
never.    And  so  the  man  wades  out  into  the  i  a k c ,  h  u  r r y i  f 
a.ter  the  beautiful  white  figure.    The  Wute^  comes  up  to 
his  knees,  his  waist,  his  neck--but  stiii  he  1  Mows.  He 
soon  disappears  forever  oeneath  the  still,  black  water  of 
t  h  e  i  ake. 

On  another  beautiful  night,  another  man  iinds  him- 
self alone  in  the  city  of  iViexico.    He  decides  to  walk 
beside  the  lake,  which  lies  like  a  great  siUe''  coi-^  in 
the  light  of  the  full  moon.    T!iis  man,  too,  he.  s  the 
wails  and  cries.    He,  too.  sees  the  cloud  I  ike  figure. 
But  this  man  is  younger  and  bolder.    He  ^oes  not  remaii 
silent. 


4G6 


"Ah!    How  beautiful  you  are!"  he  calls  out,  his 
heart,  beating  like  a  drum.    "Oh  please,  please  tell 
me,  beau.iful  lady,  who  are  you?    Are  you  real,  or 
a  qhajt"^    Are  you. ..are  you  La  Llorona,  the  Weeping 

One?" 

Th-^  woman  does  not  reply.    She  hovers  over  the 
wat^r  like  a  beam  of  bright  moonlight.    She  seems  to 
stare  down  into  the  depths  of  the  water.    For  a  long 
time  sne  remains  perfectly  still.    When,  at  last,  she 
.pe?ks,  her  voice  trembles  with  deep  sorrow. 

LOOK    into   tne    Vvaici,     anU    Icm    mc    wnui  jfuu 

s  In  e  s  a  y  s . 

The  young  man  looks  down  into  the  water.  His 
'dce  goes  white;  his  hands  and  feet  turn  to  ice. 

"Why,  it's...  I..."    He  is  so  frightened  that  he 

cannot  speak,    "it. ..it  is  b-b-blood,"    he  stutters  at 

last.    "A  g-great  p-pool  of  b-blood!" 

La  Llorona  answers  with  a  long,  dying  moan.  When 

maniooksup.sheisgone. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  city  that  a  man  may  meet 

La  1. lorona.    She  is  seen  in  the  countryside,  the 

mountains,  the  deserts,  and  the  jungles  as  well.  She 
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IS  syyii  wiit!it;vci   iL  i:i  luiivTijf,  jp'.. 
the  niqht  is  clear  and  cold  and  the  moon  is  full. 

Many  men  who  have  met  La  Liorona  have  died 
mysler  iously.    Others,  she  drives  insane.,   Thf  lucky 
ones,  she  only  fills  with  a  terror  t  h  ev  vvil!  ne'er 

Some  c  1  a  i  m  , 1 0  have  heard  the  c !  3  ii  k  of  chains 


others  deny  it.    Some  say  her 


e  s  c  a  n 


i 0  r  get 

'  ut 
only 


there 


h  e  near  G 

at  a  distance.    But  others  say  the  cries  are  most 
piercing  when  one  is  near  her.    Fven  her  face  is 
mystery.    For  every  man  who  says  it  is  beautiful, 
is  another  who  claims  she  shows  'h^  face  of  a  horse  or 
a  grinning  skull. 

Who  is  La  Liorona?    No"  one  knc.vs  rcr  sure.    Most  of 
those  who  have  seen  her  say  she  cries  out,  again  and 
again:    "My  children!    My  children!"    And  many  people 
believe  that  La  Liorona  is  the  ghost  of  a  woman  whose 
children  were  killed  or  siolen  from  her.    Her  spirit 
roams  the  earths,  searching  for  her  babes.    They  say 
her  grief  was  so.  great  that  it  did  not  die  when  siie  did. 
It  remained  behind  as  a  phantom,  to  haunt  the  lonely 
land  of  Mexico.    Some  say  she  will  haunt  the-'Mand  for 
a  thousand  .ears,  but  others  say  forever. 

Who  is  La  Liorona?    She  wi'l  always  be  a  mystery. 


B  u  I-  t  h  i  s  is  a  land  of  mysteries 
believe  in  ghosts,  at  least,  a  i  ittle 

So  if  you  walk  alone  b.e  n  e  a  t  h 
a  full  moon,  if  you  hear  shrieks, 
or  "wails,  or  moans,  or  the 
'-rjine  of  chains,  or  if  you  happen 
; :  s  e  e  s  0  m  6 1  h  i  n  g  white,  s  l-i  i  m  m  e  r  ■ 
inn  :  i .  the  mountains,  or  float- 
i  n  u  across  an  a  r  r  o  y  o ,  do  not 
ioflow,  my  friend,  do  not  look 
for  La  Liorona.    You  may  f 
her. 


The 


people  will  always 


nd 
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Follow-up  Activities: 

1,  Introduce  the  idea  that  folktales  often  have  different  versions, 

2,  Make  up  a  story.     Select  four  students  and  have  them  step  out  of  the 
room  while  you  tell   the  class  the  story.     Call    in  one  student  and 

tell  him/her  the  story.     The  object  is  to  have  that  student  then  repeat 
the  story  to  one  of  the  other  three  students.     This  process   is  continued 
until  all   four  students  have  repeated  the  story.     Invariably  the  end 
result   is  quite  different   from  the  original  story. 

3,  Have  the  class  v;rite  their  own  version  of  "La  Llorona". 
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SUGGESTED   ADDITIONAL    R E S E A R C H / A C T I  V  I T I E S 


Ask  your  students  to  complete  research  projects,  either  individually  or 
in  small  groups,  and  report  their  findings  to  the  class.  The  following 
research   topics  might  be  considered: 

7, 


1  .  Beni  to  Juarez 

2.  Genera  1  Zaragoza 

3.  Maximillian  and  Car^otta 
k.  Father  Hidalgo 

5  .  Em  i 1 i  ano  Zapa  ta 

6.  Franci  sco  Madero 


9 

10 
1  1 
12 


Hernando  Cortes 
Montezuma 

Father  Junipero  Serra 
Panqho  Villa 

Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna 
Jose'  Ma  rio  Morelos 


,n  class  discussions,  develop  the  meaning  and  ^  '  9"  i  f i cance  of     he    ol 1 ow , ng 
terms   in  relotion  to  C  i  oco  de  Mayo:      independence,  se  1  f- f  u  1  f  ,  1  lir.en  t , 
oppressed,  equality,   freedom^  ancestors,  exploitation. 

Have  -'Our  students  write  their  own  play  dramatizing  the  events  of  Cinco 
de  Mayo,  and  then  present  the. play  to  other  classes   m  '.^^ 
The  'ac  ors"  would   include  General  Zaragoza,   the  Zapotec  Indians  Mexican 
lotdier  °  the  people  of  Puebla,   the  French  General,   the  French  soldiers, 
and  Benito  Jua'rez'     After  the  battle,  you  may  want  to  invite  President 
Juarez  to  attend  the  victory  celebration. 


Ask  your  students   to  collect  magazine  and  newspaper  pictures/articles  of 
interest   relating  to  Mexico.      With    these    materials,    construct  your 
own  "Mural"  or  Bulletin  Board. 


<?7o 
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P  re  face 


This  booklec  contains  tDackqround    I  n  forr.io  t  i  on  jnd  ci.DS'jrocm  activities 
about  a  soeciric  etnnic  nolidav.     The  booklet  was   prepared  under  the 
supervision  of   the  ."^u  I  ::  i thn  i  c  C  u  r  r  i  cu  !  urn  .  0  f  f  i  ce  . 

^he   !  n  r  or  ma  r.  i  on  and  actl-/iti:^s   are    intended   to  acquaint    teacners  and 
st'joents  with  jui^'c  one  ascect  of  a  particular  etnnic  people's  culture. 
I:  should  bv^no  neans  be  considered  a  ccmplete  or  def initive  explanation 
about   these  ethnic   oeocle,    thei:"  history,   g r   their  culture. 

P'l^ase    be    sure    to    review    all    the  material   before ,  en  gag  i  ng  students 
in  *ff?e   activities.     A  carefut   examination  of  the  resources   and  activities 
should  assist   the   teacher   in    Integrati. ng  ethnic   inforTiation  througnout 
the  course  of  stucy  during   the  school  year. 


Sharon  L.  Green,  Coordinator 
Multi-cthnic  Curriculum 
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1.  Available    Resources       '^^^^  ^ ' 

2.  Background    In  forma»-ion 
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^.Activities  '» 
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J  i  o-V  i  sua  t  Resources 
le3  L r  1  ^  Pub  1  I c  Schoo 1 s) 


'hrt  foliov^-rio  at.  :  ■  V  '  J  I  -wj  ^  r  i  1  s  are  available  througn  Seattle  ?ub' 
l.:hi-^ol->.  .:  ;•  '      ; '  :ii    .m'   t.vich  may  be   round    in    cho  A-V  ca  raloq. 

■  .7  f^r.  i  r  1  c  -^I'l  *.  r.'  r  i  d  i  •■,  ^v::  ou  r    :       c  ou  n  r.  r  v  of  Japan  are  also  available,  but 
.-J  not    ^  n  c  1  '..J  d  e  J    i  s   ."i       \^  0.  u  '•  c  .-.^   for  C  h  i  I  d  r  e  n  '  j  Da  v  . 


Jrjqon'^  Tr.    - s  6  min.       color       LA,S5,A  K-3  (1562) 

vAl^     a^aM,--iDl-  at    '^eattle  Public  Library) 

H3i'-.u  min.       color       LA,SS,A     ^-12  (1971) 


("he  Wave:     -  Jaoanese   "oi.^cale     3  :n  i  n .       color       (1968)    15  avail'abl. 

a  r.   t  n  e     e  a  1 1  1  -  •  P  u  d  I  ■  c     i  b  r  a  r  v  .  ) 


J  a  3  a  n  : 


.It: 


I  n-i    iri:   articles  Tiade  and  used    in  Korea.  Contributed 

!  J n  : L  e  i'  v  i  c :i     ■::rr!rn  i  1 1  ee  . 
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Aud  ic'-V  i  suul  Resour-Qe^ 
I  J d p a n f  s e  Consulate  6i l  \ ce i 


icn.:--^   rvct-v   Dorrov.    triv   filns    for   ai^out   a  weetv.     Call    ocI-^^lO?   for   re.'^  e  r  va  1  i  ons 


in- 


All  c"  tno  filris  are  anout  the  countrv  of  Ja::an  -  not  abour  Japanese'  Amor.can:^ 
we  vvOlJ  -   s:"onr;l\    r  ^jcor^rn-nd    that    tnc   films  Dc  prevleweLi  ':;etor-t'  use. 


i  nc  Pa De  r  ^,  o  ' 

Ja'[^.an 

1  -   m  i  n  . 

CO  1  . 

\  1 

f^^-  i  n c e s s   of  : 

i  S  i:i  i  n  . 

col  . 

(1^71. 

A  J  a  D a n e b  e   v  ?  \ 

Ta  ;  ^■ 

'our  Seasons  ''or 

.  r  e  n 

C  S  n-,  i  n  . 

col  . 

'  I   "  ? } 

Be-,    and  a  Crane 

i:  7  :n  i  n  . 

col  . 

Chi  1  d  ren   i  n  Towns 

a  n     V  i  1  1  a  g  e  s 

r.  7  :"i  i  n  . 

CO  1  . 

J  a  p  a  n  e  ^1  fc  Folktales 
'Teacher  Resource  C enter /Mar sna \  \  ) 


t  k : a ] e  Col  lections: 


Dancinc   Kettle  and  Other  Japanes..-  Fd  1  kta  1  e'.. ,    retold  bv   Vosniko  Uchida. 

Harcourt,   Brace  and  World,  Inc. 
Fairv^^Tales         the  Orient,   edited  bv  Pearl   Buck.     Simon  and  Schuster,  N.Y. 
Favorite   "airvtalcs   lold    in  Japan,    retold  bv  Virginia   Haviland.  Little 

Brown  and  Co.,  Boston 
Folktales  of  Japan,   edited  bv  Kelgo  Seki.     University  of  Chicago  Pres5 
Japanese  Children's   Favorite  Stories,   Florence  Sakada.     Tuttle  Co.,  Japan 


-op-Ou:  StorvDOoks:     excellent   for   K i nde rga r t en- P r i ma ry  pupils.  Educationa' 


^^ogr*ess  Corporation. 

Lit: le  One-Inch,  Issunbosh 

"^aa  ;  c  Tea  -  Ke  1 1  i  e 

.'■^     marc  ,    Pea  en  5ov 


t  Herftane   Books:     from  a  collection  of  beautifully    illustrated  folktales 
"",;^T1    t"o  "help  our  children  gain. ..a  sense  of  pride  and  identity 


:  Li  p  M  s  ti  e  c!    I  I   .  .    -  _       -  ^ 

:r,eir    own  Heritage."     The  Japanese  Folktales    In   the  co  11  ect  i  on  were 
:  '  ;  .jc^  -  r  a  ttf  :      -    '.^jrge  Cayr  3^  ?  a  Japanese  American  artist  born  and   raised  in 
■^awe  i  I  . 

_::tle  One    Inch,  issunboshi 


Peacr.  3on 


Otner  Ctor v books  witn  Japanese  Setting 

C-ow  5o\   pv  Tare  Yashima.     Viking  Press,   NY  \ 
The  ^.  i  phtv  ^rince,    retold  by  Yasoo  Takeichi,   Crown  Publishers,    Inc.,  N.Y. 
One   for   the  Price'  of  Two  by  Cynthia  Jameson.     Parent's  Hagazine  Press,  N.Y. 
The  Wav/^  Dv  Maraaret  Hodges.     Houahton  Mifflin  Co. 
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ill.   lUry.  [\\ 


'  ■■   •■  ■    •  •  ••    •  '^':-r;  :Cieb:;;:ed  for  je;Uuri::s  en  :hv  ^fih  .ij'.'           f.  r';:i 

'■■'^■"■^  •             ■■           :  ■!  ^  A  ''i;irch  3rd  is  :'of  ^rls.  Since  World  Wnr      i:  h:;.-  b'::en ''■e"-i:zT,aLed  a 

-ai;..::.;                   ;i  >.:5ov^:.  //..j.vr:,     > o:  ChiUren's  Day. 

••  '                 ■  •  i;i  liie  yard  or  garden  are  hoistec  paper  or  .:u:jh  .;:rc;-,rj\-rs  ,n  ihe 

*'^-r^      ..  Ciip.  .             o:::  jppcar  :o  s'^-ic^  in  che  air  like  real  f\sh,  A  carp  nv.:  ho:--u  orii^n^- 
:or       n  "Wjr.,  •          Ij:;,'-:  ..:.>c  ,0:  pe.v'.aps  rlrteen  fee:  or  more  in  length)  for  ihe  cld^'st.'  :he  oir.jr::  ranging 

.   .   •.-.e  ..   i.^Tc  1  n.i:/,'  -^oy  :n  'J;e  iiouse.  .^everaJ  l-igeivj;  Jc^uunL  for  -he  ch'Mce  01  t.l-  ::'rp.  ihe 

-  '--^         :iKi'nsh  has  -.he  energy  ir.d  power  lo  (li^ru  it^  way  i;p  :vv;f-. running 
..  .  .         A ,..-:.iL:>.e       .0  .trength  ai;d  its  deieanmation  U)  ^^vercorrie  aii  oc:;iaJle5,  it  is 

.ittid      ;.)e  J       :  -              ;  .::.-jvv::i^  Dovb,  •vpifymi:  ambiaon,  ^-'nergy,  striingth,  perseverance,  ana  ih-:  vv-iil  ro 

c-    -co.-n-j       >  .:  >-.j. imr.  ±c  :.n\dant-ji:ai  :dea  of  :ne  fesuvai,  the  encouragement  of  manlin^v;,  the  over- 

:o...!nt;  or  liic' .  .  ;i::~.:ui a:aj  jonsequ'MU  success. 


,o\<vn 
':  'arns, 
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-liniscrv  of   -.r.i.n  Aff.Irs, 
±  (  i  J:: pan 

"Facts   jDOur.  .ac^a:'.:  Children 


Celebrating    Children's  Day 


* 

Mc^nv  count.'  i«  ;.   ,  e  '  <:':m  r  d  :e  Cn;  loren's   Day         dl'f.fer  s  during   the  vear. 

"^^  ?  s.  'Dsr.'v-i:   :     "J  e  i>  or  Ci",  i  i  r  rer  '  ^   Day         i  t    i1.   cl'  in  Japan.  Wo 

:;r>ve    i  n.:  !  ..-'j-ic         a'.'*.  iviTs    r-'ro^,  Norsa  becau'^e   tnx^  "^rate  ChiltJren'  s 

dy>.\    on   tr--.-               .v"     a%  .             of'-cial   Uni-'tec  N?:        >  ron  '  b   Day    is  the 

f:.-s:.  *<onaav    i-   C'c::o:'er,           "cjl;s,   Ja;:tin  anc  Korea     t  -v  Dwing  countries 

Mr.'-    ce  l-?:ib  ra  f  e  a   11m      '''.:n  '      Da^-   somctinie    in  May   -   H'  i      •  ^r^chos  ^  ovak  i  a  , 
"Ma nv^,   G ■J^  a na  ,    i  5  Fa-i  1  ,      ■  c o   i  a  and  5 pa  i  n  . 

Cr'.idrei^'f  I'av  is  C-:?  :  eb  ra  :a::  on  'che  fi^th  day  of  the  fif^th  month.  Tradi- 
::!onal]v,  t'^is  was  •'■ov  ^ "jav  in  Japan.  i  ^  I  ' -j  i.)av  or  i  .  '-'es,  cival  of  the 
Do  I  ]  f>  1-3  O'-  tt^e  t.^i"'."  '.:as  j *,he  r':  1 -d  month.  On  .Marcr  /  rd  ,  a  co  1  1  ec  t  i  on 
of   do  I  ]  ^   r  ea  r'e'>':n [ -ic;  co-jri  o*'   the  Eniperor   ar^.d   Ertip**"'       .nay  be  displayed.- 

Or*   Cb  )  i  d  r      '  s   ja    ,   a  ia-.u  r  j  i    •'  ,-.a  r  "  •  u  r  '    do  11  w  ^  th       n  j  a  l     e   reo  li  cas  of 
t^anner'S,   a  "n^c  r  ,    anc  oz-'-^r   e^u  i  Qf-.en  t   used  b^    tha   samurai    ^re  displayed.  In 
"^ar-i'i'js   mat  a'^   f  o  -  * 'jn<.' r.i-  enoun:-!   lo  ^ave   tnem,    ther^e  doll   collections  are 
na-'S;''!    "jp   're.'  9^:?  n  c.  ra  L  '  ."^n    -^c    gencratior.     Too  ay   trie  dolls    are  very  expensive 
: r-L-^'anase.     V,:-;..  it  i,et'::   -^ame :  ;  .'t^'j*:   cast   a   thousand  dollars  or  more.  Stores 
tr.aL   s 'a'l   .-aaane^e  a  r  t  i  f  c  -  c,  r;-,r,     ^;ave   them  on  disalay  or  for  sale.  Some 
famijies  ma^   fiv  ca-p   -site^:   and  streamers    ( fep  res  er:  t  i  ng  water)   on   tall  Doles 
oetside   r.neir  nomos. 

V'hen    •  n  t  roduc :  n::   Cr.iir.rer   s   'Jay   to  our  students  '^c  shouic  be  aware   that  some 
Jac-anese  Ame'^i  car   chi  I  drer  rav   knc-.-j    little  :  i"  nothing  about   the  occasion, 
lad 'vidua  is  and   *  ami  lies   -'i^fe"   "r   the  degree   to  which   they  carry  on  traditions 
^rcm.  tne  i  r  ancestral    cli;  fares.     "he   iDurpose  of   recognizing  a  variety  of 
holidays    in  schools    i      to    increase   tne  awareness  and  knowledge  of  all  students 
abOLJt   tne  vas  :  cu^-tural   neritage   represented   in   th-e  United  States. 

C  rl  !  L  D  P.  E  N  '  S    D  A  \  PACKET 
SUGGESTIONS  -ORUSE 

Page 

1  .         a  d  i  n  c  anc  L  a  n  c  a  a   -?  Arts 

A.     "A  Ch'^G!-en'3   :;ay  Story"  -  'j'U) 

I.     Pi-inary   Levr-l:      Read  and  discuss  with   students  to 
c  r  c'/  ide  a  oacKoround   for  Children's  Day. 

J. .      i  . ' "t -a  rr.^ed  :  a  t  e  and  Middle  School:     Duplicate  pages 


7 or   i ndeoenden t  .or  group  work.  The 
involve  Outlining,  V/ord  Study,   and  an 
e>.  e  r  c  i  'V in   determining   "act  or  Opinion  statements. 

^lO t ?         a r  Peach  Boy  ,   a  Japanese  Folktale 

P  r  i  mar".'   '^evoi:      Read  or   tell    the  story   to  students. 

G'ua  "    cate  pac^vs    12-^3  f^or  students   to  do  or  use 

!  r       ■    ether  wa\'    'e.g.:     aa  s  t  e  on   tagboa  rd  ,  add 

s  t  i  CKS    tc  ma ^  e  s  t  i  ck  puDpe t s . )     Students  might  en j ov 

]ea'*'^)nc   tne  conq.      It  .is   recorded    in  Japanese  on 

t h  e  E  e :   Cay  ^ a  pe  -157. 

Intermediate  Level:     Duplicate  for  students  to 


read  a^-^d  oernacs   snar-e  with  younger  stuoents. 
A  i  sc  ,   have   them.   1  ook  •  fo  r   the  s  tory    in   the  s  choo  1 
library.     Using   the   tune   for   the  song,  students 
can   try   to       i  t  e   their  own  verses   to  go  a  1  ong  with 
the  story. 


"HunqDu  and  Nolbu,  A  Korean  Legend"  Book 
school    iibrarv  "Children's  Day"  packet. 


is   i  n  y  ou  r 


Art 
A. 


Primary  Level :     Read  the  story  to  the  students, 
Oupl  i  cate  sequenci  ng  worksheet.,  page   16  for 
students   to  do, 

I ntermed  i  ate  Leve 1 :     Use  as  a  Listening  Exercise, 
Duplicate  page   15  and  perhaps  page   16  for  students 


Oirecrions  for  Carp  Maki,:g 

I.     Al  1   Level s :     a  variety  of  different  carp  projects 
wi  th  directions  and  patterns   to  duplicate  are 
offered . 


3. 


0  r  i  gam  1 

1  .  All 


Levels :     suggestions  for  an   In te rest  Center  and 


directions  for  some  basic  folds  for  square  and 
round  paper  folding  are  given,     it   is  suggested 
Chat  origami  books  be  borrowed  from  the  Library 
for  more   ideas  and  patterns. 

Physical  Education 

A.  Games 

A  ]  1   Leve  1  s  :     Jan  Ken  Po  and  Jintori  would  be 
aporopr  iaee.     The  Carp  Game  would  probablV 
en  loyed  "^a  inly  by  younger  ch  i  1  dren  , 


1 


Tanko  Bushi   -  a  Folk  Dance 

1.     All   Levels:     The  music  for  this  dance  has  been 
recorded  on  the  Lei   Day  Tape  which   is  available 
for  duplication  through  the  Audio  Visual  Center, 
Seattle  Public  Schools. 


'3  5 
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A    Children's    Day  Story 


My  name   Is  Jin  Nishizawa,    1   am  a  Yonsei.     That  means    I   am  a  fourth  generation 
Japanese  American.     That  means   that  my  great  grandparents   (Issei   -  first 
generation)   came  ^rom  Japan  many  years  ago-to  live  and  work   in  America. 
Mv  grandparents    (Niseis)   and  my  parents    (Sanseis)  were  born   in  America. 

My  parents  and    I   have  never  been   to  Japan  but   they  want  mc   co   learn  as 
mucM  as  possible  about  nv  Japanese  heritage.     Thev  are  also   trying  to 
'earn  about  Jaoanese   traditions  and  customs  before  they  are  forgotten. 

One  soecial   day   that    I    really   like   is  Children's  Day.      In  Japan,  thev 
celebrate     i  t  as  a  National   holiday  on   the  fifth  d^ay  of 'the   fifth  month.  For 
many,  many  years  before  World  War   II,    this  day  was  called  Boy's   Da>  .  Today 
it's  called  Children's  Day. 

We  celebrate  Ch'ildren's  Day  for   lots  of   reasons.     My  Grandma  says    it's  to 
honor  all   boys  and  girls  because  kids  are  any  country's  most  valuable  natural 
resource.      It's  also  celebrated   to  remind  kids   that    it's    important   to  be  good 
citizens.     Another  reason  for  celebrating   the  day    is   to  tell   kids   to  have 
courage  and  be  strong  v.'hen   life  gets  rough. 

There  are  d  i  f  f  e  ren  t^  way  s   to  celebrate  Children's  Day.     One  way   is   to  fly 
carD   (fish)    Kites  on  tall   poles  outside  your  home.     The  carp  stands   for  coura 
and  strength.      It   is   supposed   to  be  a  strong  fish   that  can   live   id  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  water.     Families  who  have  them  also  display  samurai  (warrior) 
dolls  >.'ith  their  banners  and  armor.     Our  family  doesn't  have   these. do)  Is  - 
they  are  very,  very  expensive.     My   friend  has  a  set  from  his  U^icle  in  Japan. 
Some  people  also  serve  sweet  desserts  wrapped   in  bamboo  and  oak   leaves  to 
help  celebrate   the  day  with  friends. 

*^.v  Mom's  clad  that  we're  doing  some  Children's  Day  activities    in  school  this 
vear.      I'm  making  a  carp  to  fly   in  my   room  right  over  my   life-size  Superman 
pes  te  r  i 


.'(36 


Outlining 


Reaa  Che  story;'  about  Children's  Day.  Then  finish  the  two  step  outline 
D  e 1 ow . 


Children's  Day 
Generations  of  Japanese  in  America 

) 

A.    "   »  1st  generation  of  people  who  came  from'  Japan 

to  Amer  i  ca 

B.    =»  2nd  generation    of  Japanese  Americans 

C.  =  3rd  generation  of  Japanese  Americans 

D.   ^th  generation  of  Japanese  Americans 

II.     A  Ma  t  i  ona  1   ho  i'  i  day 

A.     Started   in  (name  of  country) 

3.     Celeorated  on  (date) 

D.     Was  cnce  caHed   ^   ]  (old  name) 

II.     Reasons   for  celebrating  Children's  Day 
A.     To  honor 


V.     Ways   t.c  eel  eo  rate  Children's  Day 
A  . 


437 


Al Dhabe t  i  caj  0  rde  r : 
order. 


wa  r  r I o  r 
ho'l  i  day 
t  rad  i  t  ions 
bamboo 
desserts 


CHILDREN'S    DAY    STORY  WORKSHEET 


In  eacho.co  1  umn ,   number  the  words    in  alphabetical 


celebrate 
c  i  t  i  zen 
courage 
ch  i 1 dren 
ca  rp 


strength 
symbol 
schoo 1 
swee  t 
sanse  i 


Match   the  words    in  Column  A  with  the  correct  meanings   in  Column  E, 


.Column  A 


Column  B 


symbo 1 

a  . 

a  count  ry   i  n  As  i  a 

samurai 

b. 

ideas  and  customs   from  the  pa5t 

J  apan 

c . 

Japanes e  warrior 

courage 

d. 

a  5  i gn 

he  r ' tage 

e . 

b  ravery 

Puzzle 


Y 

c 

H 

! 

L 

D'  1 

R  ^ 

E 

N  1 

0 

0 

S 

10 

E 

P  i 

P  ' 

L 

F  i 

B 

:  U 

i 

IT 

L 

1 

c  i 

R 

1 

N  ! 

J 

R 

F 

'D 

;  A 

1 

F 

0 

c  1 

K\ 

A 

A 

R 

^  G 

1 

T  1 

D 

Z 

G 

P 

,;  V 

■  H 

i 

0 

A 

A^ 

T 

E 

Y 

1 

\^ 

-A  

E 

Z 

L 

W 

Y  ' 

E 

Q 

U 

k 

N 

:    E  : 

L 

M 

V 

S 

T 

1 

i  E 

D 

S 

!  H  \ 

Find  these  words  in  th( 
puzzle. 

boy 

brave 

carp 

ch  i 1 dren 
c  i  t  i  zen 
cou  rage 
dol  1 
fifth 
fish 
f  r  i  ends 
girl 
ho  1  i  day 
Japan 
kite 
hay 
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FactorOpinion 

Some  of  tinese  statements  are  facts  and  some  are  opinions,  write  F  before 
each  sentence  that   is  a  fact.     Write  0^,    if   it   is-an  op.'nion. 

Children's  Oay   Is  a  National  holiday   in  Japan. 

Children's  Oav   is  celebrated  on  May  5th. 

Children's  Day  should  be  celebrated  by  everyone. 

The  caro   is   the  strongest  and  bravest  fish. 

Ail   Jaoanese  American   rami  lies  should  fly  fish  kites  on 
Children's  Day . 

The  salrton  can  be   found    in  Northwest  waters'. 
SweeL  ^:iesser:s  wrapped   in  oak  leaves  are  delicious. 
SctT,e   families   jisolay  dolls  on  Children's  Oay. 
E^'e  rvone  nas   fun  on  Child  ren  '  s  Day  . 
Ch"!:'r-^n's  Da/  usea   to  be  called  Boy's  Day. 


Momotarc    -    A    Japanese    F o  1  k t a J e 


Long  aqo    in  Jaoan,    ther^>   lived  a  couple  who  didn't  have  any  children.  More, 
than  anything  e  1  s't-   :neV  v."^nted   to  have  a  child. 

One  day  the  woman  went  to  -^sh  clothes  in  the  river.  Suddenly,  a  large  peaci 
came  floating  down  'the   river.   .She   took.-  i  t  home  to^surprise  her  husband.  • 

After  dinner,   her  husband  was  just  about   to  out   the  peach  when  suddenly  It 
spli:  open  and  out  poDoed  a  baby  boy!     The  couple  was  so  happy.     Thev  named 

their  new  son  Momotaro.     .Momo  means   oeach    in  Japanese. 

•A 
\ 

When  Momotaro  was   fifteen,   he  was  strong,   brave,   handsome,  wise  and  a  good 
son  -or  his   parents.  .  He  knew  that. there  were  mean  oni    (ogres)    that  lived 
on  Ogre   Island  who  came-to  the  village  each  year   to  steal    treasures   from  the 
Deople.     Momotaro  decided  that  he  would  go  to  fight  the  oni   and  put  an  end 
to  their   raids.     His  parents  were  sad   that  he  was    leaving,   but   they  helped 
hin  to  get   ready   for  his   trip   to  Ogre   Island.     His  mother  made  him  some 
kibidango    (rice   flour  dumplings)    to  eat  on  his  way.     Everyone  wished  him 
I'-Uck  as  he  went  on  his  way. 

After  walking   towards   the  sea     for  a    long  while  he  met  a  huge  and  fierce  dog. 
Momotaro  Knew  that  he  could  use   the  dog's  help.     So  he  offered  him  half  of  a 
k  i  b  i  aango  i  f  he  wou  Id  go  wl  th  Momotaro  to  Ogre   1  si  and.     The  dog  agreed. 

Along  :he  way,  they  met  a  c 1  eve r  ^monkey  who  asked  Momotaro  for  some  kibidangc 
"I  will  give  you  some  if  you  will  go  with  us  to.fight^the  Oni,"  said  Momotarc 
So  the  monkey  joined  them. 

Then  they  met  a  brave  pheasant  who  wasn't  afraid  of  Momotaro  or  the  fierce 
'dog.,    "I   want  some  of  your  kibidango,"     said   the  pheasant.     Momotaro  gave 
him  iome  and  he  joined   the  troop. 

A-r   last   they  came   to   the  sea.     Momotaro  and  his   friends   found  a  sma  ivl  ship. 
They   travelled  quickly  and  soon  saw  the  Ogres'    island  with  a   large  castle  on 
top.' 

Momotaro,  the  dog,  and  the  monkey  cl imbed  up  a  steep  path  and  squeezed  throug 
a   tiny  door   in  the   tall  wail   around   the  castle.     Mumotaro  and  his  friends 


joined   tinri  pheasanr    in   fighting.     They  were. so  strong  and  brave   that  soon  no 
oni   w^-.re   left.     *<cr^otaro  returned  home  with  all    the  treasures  and  gave  them  ba 
to  tne  vllijg'c;  Deoclo. 

Momccaro  was   treate-j  as  a  nero.     His  parents  were  happier  than  ever   to  have 
him  .^ack.     Evervone  was  haopy  oecause  they  would  never  be  bothered  by   the  on  i 
aga  i  T  .  / 

THE  END 

The   t-ol  lowing  words   :o  the  tune  Momotaro-san   i  s  not  a  direct   translation  of 
the  Japanese  words.     Learn  the  tune  and  write  some  of  your  own  verses.  Try 
3nd  use  some  Japanese  words:     Ki j i   =  pheasant,    i nu  =  dog,   saru  =  monkey, 
kibidango  =  dunpling,  oni   =  ogres,   samurai   =  warrior. 


Momotaro-san 

Peach  Boy 

Momotaro-san,  Momotaro-san  Momotaro- San 

We  have  heard   that  ycu  have  kibidango  Co-transUiora 
We  would   li'ke  to  go  with  you;  would  '  { j^"!:°s=hn'1dlr 

VOU  aive  us  one?     *  *  ,  v«r»ifi«r  ur, 

'  J  "-112  Music  by  Tciichi 

!   \u\  11   give  vou  one,    I   will   give  you  one  fn 
If  you  only  come  with  Tie   to  the  Oni  ^ 

^    ^  ^  y  ^  .Mo-  mo  -  t3-ro  san     Mo-mo  -  ta  -  ro  '  san 

If  you're  go  i  ng   :o   f  o  1  1  cw  me  ,    1  w  i  ]  1 


-y — 


Let  us  Tiarch  ahead,  . Let  us  Tiarch  ahead,  ^ 
We  will   go  along      i  th   you  wherever  ,    O  -  ko- siii  ni    tsu-ke-ta'   ki-bi-da-n  •  j?o 


We  ' i   i^e  at  vour  s'e  rvl  ce  , .  Le  t  us 
^arcn  aneadl 


~r — ir 


Ve  have  oeaten   tnem,   Watcn   them  run  Hi-  to  •  fsu    wa- ta  -  shi    ni   ku-da-sa-i  na. 

jwav ,  ■  ' 

Th  ey  ha  ve   1  OS  t   th  e  J  a  1 1 I e  a  nd   the  h  i  dden 

t  rc-asu  res  i  "oo  .  - 

We  will    take  the   treasure  home  and 

ce I eb  ra  te   tne"  day . 

'■■'cno  CO  ro- san  ,  Monotaro-san  , 

Mcnk^iv  ,    :lcg  ,   aofJ  ■  oneasan  t  ,    tco;  sailing,    sailing  home, 
~^eave  no,   or"'   thev   .jo ,    their    land   is   free   from   fearl       ■  . 

Aiiao  ted  ■  P  rom  Island  Heritaae  -  Momotaro 
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,M  C  M  0  T  A  R  0    AND    HIS  HELPERS 


A  Korean  Legend: 
HUNGBU    AND  NOLBU 


Grade    Level:  second  grade  or  higher 

Subject    Area:  Language  Arts  and  Listening  Exercise 

Materials:  Legend:     Hungbu  and  Nolbu  -  a  gold  colored  8/ X  11" 

booklet  found  in  your  school  library's  Children's 
Day  packet.  l 

P  rocedu  re  : 

1.  Briefly    introduce   legend  as  one  being  from  Korea   in  Asia;   as  in 
many  folktales  and   legends  here,   the  re   is  an  el emen t  of  good  vs . 
evil. 

2.  Introduce   trie  class   to  the  names  of  the  .two  brothers  (main 
characters)   Hungbu  and  Nolbu. 

3.  Go  over   listening  skill. 
^,     Read   the  story  aloud. 

5.  Students  work  on  the  page   15      worksheet   i nHependen t 1 y  or   it  may 
be  read  aloud  as   the  students  mark  the  answ-.rs.     This  would  depend 
upon  the  student's   reading  level. 

6,  The  sequencing  workshee'c  can  be  done   independently.      If  your 
students   need   the  help  -   put   in   the  first  and   last  numbers  before 
you  run  off  the  ditto. 


Variation: 

1  ,     Tape  the  s  tory . 

2.     Stuaents  do   the   listening  exe rc i ses . i ndependen t 1 y  at  a  listening 
station. 


1SS 


A    KOREAN    LEGEND:      HUNGBU   AND  NOLBU 
How   Well    Did    You    Li  s  ten? 

Number   1-6  -  °ut  an  X    in  front  of  the  answer  that  you  choose, 

1.  From  what  country   is   this  story? 

  Korea    Japan    China 

2.  Who  was   che  kind  brother? 

  Nolbu    Hungbu 

3.  Why  did  Hungbu  and  his   family  move?- 

 because   they  wanted  to  live   in  another  house. 

 because  Nolbu  wanted  everything   for  himself. 

 because  his  father  told  him  to  move. 

k.     Which  word  does  not  describe  Hungbu? 

  kind    forgiving 

though'tf  u  1  selfish 


5.  What  creature  did  Hungbu  help? 

  sparrow    swal low  snake 

6.  What   reward  did  Hungbu  and  his  wife  get   for   their  kindness? 

  lots  of  squash   to  eat 

  Nolbu  gave   them  lots  of  money 

  they   found  Ttany   riches    in  the  squash 

7.  When  Nolbu  heard  about  Hungbu's  good   fortune,  he  tried  to  get  the 

same.     M umber   these  sentences    in  che  order   in  which   it  happened. 

  The  seed  grew   Into  a  squash- 

  In   Che  soring,    che  sparrow  dropoed  a  5eed. 

  He  caught  a  sparrow  and  .hurt   i  : . 

  They   Pound   smelly  germs    in   Che  squash. 


?L!t   3  3_  i  n   "rent  of   che  words   Chat  describe  t:he  kind  of  person  Nolbu 
.'/as  ac   tne  •beginning  part  of   che  scory.     Put  an  E    in   front  of   the  words 
that  describe  hin  at   Che  end. 

 selfish  •        cruel  sick  ashamed 


greedy    ooo  r  4  >^ 


A    KOREAN    LEGEND:      HUNGBU   AND  NOLBU 
Putting    the    Story    in  Order 

Let's  find  out   if  you  can  do  these   two  things: 

1.  put   the  story   in  correct  order  after   listening  to  it 

2.  read  and  follow  directions 

Put  a  next  to  each   thing  after  you  do  it. 

_vV[_^  1.     Read  each  sentence. 

 ^-     Thjnk  about  how  things  happened   in  the  story. 

  3.     Put  numbers   (1-6)    in   the  circles   (O)    to  show  which  came  first. 

second,  and  so  on. 

  ^'     Draw  a  picture   in  each  box   to  go  along  with   the  sentence. 

  5.     Cut  out   the  boxes. 

  6.     Paste  them  in  the  correct  order  on  another  sheet  of  paper. 


Oh  nol  We're  being  attacked 
by  germsi 


We  have  never  seen  so  much 
gold  and  jewels! 


o 


Go  and  find  another  place 
to   1 i vei 


c 


Get  away  snakel  Don't  hcirm 
that  bi  rd 


o 


Lookl  the  b  i  rd  Is  dropping  a 
seed 


o 


Come  to  ou r  house  and 
live  with  us . 


c 
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1.     PAPER  CARP 


Pnaterisls: 


PrDCBdure : 


carp  ditto    (page  22) 

crayons 

scissors 

3tring   (12"  lengths) 
neBdlB  uith  large  eye 
paste 

"pole"   (branch,  rolled-up  paper  tube,   long  cnopstick) 

Color  carp  di-tto. 

Cut  out  on  heavy  dark  J.ine. 

Fold  paste  flap  to  back  of  paper  (a). 


unpr inted  side 


(a) 


m 


(b) 


paste  flap 


Put  paste  on  flap. 

Bring  top  edge  doun  and  press  against  paste  flap(b), 
Using  needle  and  12". string,   tie  loop  through  holes 

marked  uith  ^  in  front  of  carp's  eyes. 
Attach  to  pole. 


PAPER  CUP  CARP 


Platerials : 


Procedure : 


2  paper  cups  per  student 
scissors 

construction  paper,  wrapping  paper,  magazine  pages 

(any  or  all  of  these  types  of  papers) 
uhite  glue 

tissue  or  crepe  paper 

colored  yarn 

needle  uith  large  eye 

f^Dte:   Before  beginning  this  activity,  the  teacher 
must  make  a  pattern  to  be  used  for  -the  uhite 
construction  paper  band.     After  head  section 
(l"-l4-")  has  been  cut  from  bottom  of  paper  cup, 
cut  and  spread  the  cup  piece  on  tagboard  and  trace 
around  the  shape,     nake  several  patterns  far  student 
use . 
Head'  section: 

Dr au  a  line  around  one  paper  cup 
about  l"-ly"  from  bottom  depending 
on  cup  size. 

Cut  along  this  line  (c). 
Cut  bottom  out  of  this  section. 
Using  pattern  (see  note  under  pro- 
cedure)  drau  and  cut  a  band  from 


/f  Op 


uihite  construction  paper.  Glue 
it  around  the  cut  section 

of  paner  cud . 

Cut  and  paste  eyes  onto  uhite 
band.  c 
niddle  section : 

Using  remainder  of  cut  cup,  decorate 
uith  paper  scales  made  of  construction 
oaper,  'oirapping  paper,  magazine  pages  or 
combination  of  these . 

Scales  on  middle  section  HUST  hav/e 
rounded  edges  toujards  LARGER  opening  (d). 
Tail  section : 

Cut  out  Dottom  of  second  cup. 

Decorate  same  uay  as  middle  section 
but  REUERSE  direction  of  scales.  Tail 
section  scales  HUST  have  rounded  edges 
touards  SMALLER  opening  (e). 

Cut  multi-color  strips  of  tissue  or 
crepe  paper  and  glue  to  inside  of  small 
end  of  tail  (f)  . 

Assembling :  Using  needle  and  colored 
yarn  or  string,  tie  head,  middle^and 
tail  sections  of  carp  loosely  together. 

Leave  ends  of  yarn  or  string  hanging 
to  add  movement   (g)  ; 
Variation :    (for  younger  children) 

Ditto  patterns  on  page  23  onto  con- 
struction paper  or  tagboard. 

Cut  out  on  heavy  lines   (3  pieces)  . 
Decorate  uith:  craycns 

crayon  resist 
felt  pens 

construction  paper 
tempera  paints 
uater  colors 
tissue  paper 
crepe  paper 
Tie  locsely  ujith  yarn  or  string 
using  dots  on  patterns  as  needle  guides. 


STUFFED  PQPER  CARP 

?naterials:     36"   Length  of  ;jidG  unite  butcher  paper 
temoera  paints  and  brushes 
staoler  ^nd  staoles 
cravons 
scissors 

ccnstructicn  naasr 
neiijsoaper 
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Procedure :     Fold  butcher  pacer  in  half  lenqthuise. 

Drau  outline  of  carp  uith  heavy 
crayon  line  as  large  as  paper 
uill  allou.     Leave  top  fin 
attached  along  folded  edge  of 
paper  (h). 

Cut  out  carp  un  heavy  line. 

Open  (i)  and  paint. 

Refold. 

Staple  along  most  of  edge  leav- 
ing tail  open . 

Crumple  neuspaper  and  stuff. 
Uhen  puffy,   finish  stapling 
around  tail . 

Hang  uith  string  or  fish  line. 

Optional  fan  fin:     Using  5*'x8" 

(or  any  size  desired)  construction 
paper ,   fan  fold  letigthuise .  Staple 
one  end.     Cut.  a  slit  3"-^"  long  in 
paper  carp  prior  to  stapling  and 
stuffing.     Lap  A  over  B  and  staple 
at  bottom  edge  (j).     Insert  fan 
fins  and  tape  from  inside.  Proceed 
uith  stapling  edges  and  stuffing  (k) 
Uariation:     Use  'other  media  for  decoration: 
crayons  uith  watercolor  uash 
torn  pieces  of  colored  tissue 

paper  applied  uith  uhite  glue  mixed 

uith  uat er . 

block  or  vegetable  printing 


LARGE  STUFFED  CARP  UITH  TISSUE  PAPER  SCALES  ^  (class  project) 

f^aterials:     10*  length  of  uide  uhite  butcher  paper 
'  tissue  paper 

uhite  glue  thinned  uith  uater 

circular  patterns  for  scales  and  fluffy-stuck  tissue 
scissors 

tinfoil  (optional) 
Procedure:     Fold  butcher  paper  in  half  so  that  there  is  a  double 
thickness  5*  long. 
Orau  outline  of  carp  as  large  as  paper  uill  allou. 
Cut  out  through  both  thicknesses. 
Place  tuo  sides  uith  noses  touard  each  other  (l). 


(This  uill  eliminat 
of  the  same  side  ui 


ERIC 


Using  pattern  \Oy  from  page  2^  cut  circles  of 

colored  tissue  to  make  scales. 
Glue  'scales  from  tail  foruard,  overlapping  each 

r  ou . 

Eyes,   fins,  and  other  trim  can  he  accentuated  by 
using  the  fluffy  texture  technique  as  f ollous : 
Cut  circles  of  tissue  using  pattern         ,  Put 
pointer  finger  in  center  of  tissue  paper 
circle,  bring  uo  edges  around'  f inger ,  dip  in 
glue,  and  apply  tissue  circles  close  together 
creating  fluffy  texture . 

Foil  can  be  used  for  accent  in  making  eyes. 

Glue  or  staple  edges  and  stuff  uith  newspaper. 

Hang  uith   strong  string  or  fish  line. 


CARP  TUf\Jf\JEL  GAP^E 


PHaterials:   queen  or  king  size  sheet  or  about  6  yards  of  fabric 
of  ^5"  uidth  or  more 
hula  hoop 
..thread 
scissors 

faoric  remnants  for  eyes 
Procedure :   Double  faoric  or  sheet,  urnng  side  out. 

Drau  outline  of  carp  as  large  as  possible,  leaving 
big  mouth  and  tail  openings,' (Houth  opening  must 
be  iargs*  in  circumference  than  hula  hoop.) 


aeu'  cn  eyes  , 

Seuj  seams  an  too  ^nd  bottom,   leaving  tail  and  rnoutn 
open, 

5euj  2"  casing  around  mouth, 

^■^ake  oDening   in  hula  hoop,   slide  hoop  Lhrougn  casing, 
reassemble  hoan , 

Variation :   Use  unbleached  rr.uslin  and  fabric  cravens  for  aecoratin 
Have  stuaents  cut  circles  of  fabric  about  15"  in 
diameter  ana  seu  on  fish   like  scales, 

SEE  P^^GE  31  FDR  CARP  GAi^E  ACTrJlTIE5. 


Interest  Center 


Origami   -  Japanese  Square  Paper  Folding 
Subject  Area:     Art,  Social  Studies,  Math,   Language  Ar'-S 

Level:  "Intermediate  ,  •  " 

(Primar'.y  adaptation  -  gUided  lessons  by  teacher,  with  paper 
a  1  ready  cut)  . 

Ob j  ect  i  ves :  ■  '  • 

1.  Measure- and  cut  squ'are  paper  to  use  for  folding', 

2.  Follow  written/diagrammed  directions  for  folding  -paper  to  creat3^ 
origami  objects.  .•  .  . 

3.  Ga i n  an  understanding  of  a  Japanese  art  form. 
Ma ter ia 1 s  : 

Rulers,  fadeless  butcher  paper,  or  old  Christmas  gift  wrapping,  scissors 
penci  1  s  ,  ^'d  i  rect  ion  diagrams  (see  f  o  1  1  owi  ng  pages  )  .  Precut  origami  paper 
is  available  at  variety  stores  i^n  the  International  District;-  J.K.  Gills 
U.W.  book  store.  ,  •  •■      '  . 

Note:  ^1  t  .might  be  helpful   for  the  teacl>er  to  make  a  sample  oi'  each' 
illustrated  seep  for  atleas't  the  bas  i  c...f  o  1  ds  chart,   (page  26) 

'  ^     1  .     Fol  low  d  i  rec t  i  on s  on  pract  i  ce  "d  i  ag  raras.  . 

2.     Fol  low  ^'-d  i  rect  ions  ^or  folding  oriaami  objects. 

Ext^ns  i  on :  .  ' 

1.     L  i  b  ra  ry.  sk  i  1  1  s  ;    'Check  out  origami  books  from  ,  LRC  and  try  folding 
^  ob j ec ts  us i ng  d i rec t i on s .  ,  .  , 

-2.    'Language  Arts/Art  -  Glue  origami   objects   to  large  construction  paper 
Add  details  ';yith  crayons  'or  cut  paper  to. create  a  scene/picture. 
Write  a  story  to  go  along  with   the  picture. 

3-     Display's:     Uoe  s  tuden  t-jnade*  or'i  gam  i'  for  bulletin  b'oard.  Hang 

ob  j  ecrs  "'onto  a  large^tree  branch  with  sewing  thread.     U$e  objects 
•  CO  make  a  mob  f  l.e  . 

j  k.     Math:     Have  students  measure  sqU^e,^  using  metrjc  rulers.  Have 

students  make  o  series  -  each  dimension   increased-  two  times,  four 
ciiTies,   etc.   :he  original    length.    .Have  students'  compare  the  size 
(area).     e.g.     When  the  side  of  a  squareVis   increased  two  times' 
the  size  (area)  of  the  square  is  enlarged  four'times.  — 1- 


/f  O  Q 

'X  kJ  U 


Some  Basic  Folds  to  Learn 

  means  fold  on  this  line 

I  means  ^old  paper  up  in  this  direction 

1^,         means  fold  down  in  this  direction 

1.  Cut  square  paper  3"  by  3". 

2.  Try  these  folds. 

I 

 7 

/ 

/   


2. 


y 


Fo\ci,+Ken   open.         FoU   +0  cen-ter. 


Samurai  Helmet 


Sanuroi  (warriors)  used  to  wear  helmets  in  battle.  You  can  make  one  to  rit 
your  head   if  you  use  a  square  piece  of  newspaper  about  22"  X  22". 

1.  Use  the  Basic  folds   to  form  a  square, 

2,  _  Turn  the  square  sc  that  the  open  points  are  pointing  to  you. 


Origami 

(Japanese  Round  Paper  Folding) 

\ 


Subject  area:     Art,   social   studies,  moth,  Language  arts 
Leve 1 :  El emen ta  ry 

Ob j  ec t  i  ves : 

1.  Use  compass   to  draw  circles  with  diameters    indicated  on  instruction 
sheets    (wh  i  ch  f ol 1 ow)      (I n termed  i  ate) 

2.  Divide  circles    into     fractional  parts 

3.  Follow  oral/visual   directions  for  folding  circles   to  create  people 
(an  i  ma  1 s ) 

^.     Gain  an  understanding  of  a  Japanese  art  form. 
Ma  ter  i  a  1 s  : 

Compasses,   scissors,    fadeless  butcher  paper,  old  gift  wrapping  paper  or 
construction  paper,   pencils,  direction  diagrams.     (Primary   teachers  can 
make  tagboard  circle  patterns  for  children  to  trace  onto  gift  wrap,  or 
can  purchase  precut  origami  circles) 

Procedure: 

.  1.     Cut  circles  using  compass   (or  patterns)    from  paper.  , 
2,     Follow  directions  given  on  instruction  sheet  which  follows. 

Extens  i  on : 

1.  Art  -  Have  students  experiment  with  circles  to  create  their  own 
people  (animal)   figures.     Paste  onto  large  cons  t  ruc;t  i  on  paper  to 
form  scene  or  collage,  adding  details  with  origami  or  cut  paper. 
See  "additional    figures"  sample. 

2.  Language  arts/art  -  Use  pictures  from  #1   above  and  write  a  story 
to  accompany   the  illustration. 

3.  Display:     Make  mural   type  bulletin  board   incorporating  people/animal 
figures  made  by  students.     Make  mobiles  or  hang  figures   from  tree 

b  ranch . 
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People    Figure    (Round  Origami'-) 


These  are  examples  of  what  you  can  do  by  folding  round  paper.  Don't  cut 
the  paper. 

Fold   it   into  the  shape  you  need.     Arrange  the  parts   together  before  you 
pas  te . 


Materials:     1"  circle  -  head  or  hair 
Ir"  circle  -  si eeves   (a rm) 
2"  ci  rcle  -  hat 
3"  circle  -  body 


VAead 


Skort  hair 


=  part 


1  ^  ^  .^L^ 


SKcrt  hair 

(Use  £  harf 
circles) 


(lara^er  l^al-^  circle. 
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CARP  GAME 


Suggested  Grades:  Kindergarten  -  6 

Materials:  Large  carp  to  crawl   through.     (Directions  are  on  page 

21,  #5  carp.) 

Procedure: 

1.  Tell   students  about  the  symbolic  carp. 

2.  Students   line  up  at  the  mouth  of  the  carp.     Two  students  hold  onto 
the  mouth   (hula  hoop)  on  each  side.     Someone  else  can  hold  the 
tail   up . 

3.  Tell   them  that  they  can  prove  their  courage  and  strength  by  crawling 
through  the  carp. 

4.  They  crawl    through   individually.     Little  kids  will   need  to  see  the 
"light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel"  so  hold  the  tail'  open.  Other 
kids  might   like  the  "spooky"  dark  tunnel,  so  hold  the  tail  closed 
until   they  come  to  the  end. 


Variations : 

1.  Tine  each  student  to  see  who  can  crawl    through  the  fastest. 

2.  Have  other  students  count   in  rhythm  to  see  how  long   it  takes. 
They  might  enjoy  counting   in  Japanese; 

ichi,   ni,   san,   shi,   go,    roku,   hichi,  hachi,   kyu ,   ju.  (l-lO) 


Ah  J 
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Jan    K'^n    Po    (say:      Jahn    Ken  Poh) 


This   is  an  excellent  way  to  determine  who  goes   first  for  any  other  game. 


Suggested  Grades: 

Mater  i  a  1 s : 

Number  of  players; 

Symbols  made 
w  i  th  hand: 


K-6 


none 


Partners  or  teams  of  equal  number. 
Rock  =  fist 

Scissors  «  extention  of   i ndex  and  middle  finger 
from  fist 

Paper  =  open  hand. 

Play:         Players  say   in  unison  Jan  Ken  Po. 

Each  makes  a  pounding  motion  with  fist  to  the  count  of  Jan  and  Ken, 

On  the  count  of  Po,  each  player  presents  a  symbol  and  the  winning 

symbo 1  wi  ns .  ^ 

Rock  beats  Scissors 
S  i  ssors  beats  paper 
Paper  beats  rock 

Game  can  be  played  two  of  three,   three  of  five,   five  of  seven,  etc. 
It  can  be  designated  as  the  first  to  reach   15  or  any  other  agreed 
end . 


If  teams  play,    it  can  be  on  an  elimination  (the  team  losing  drops 

one  player)  or  can  be  played  for  points.     All   players  on  the  team  must 

give  the  same  symbol,   so  teams  need  to  huddle  to  agree  on  a  symbol. 
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Act  i  V  i  ty  Title: 


Jintori    (Translation:    Catch  the  peop i e 


Suggested  grades:  3^*6  or  older 

Materials:  1.     Two  bases   ( pref erab  1  y  s tand i ng  bases  such  as 

telephone  poles ,   trees ,  stumps) 


2.     Visible  team  designations  or-  people  who  know  one 
another  well     o  that   there  is  no  question  of  who 
belongs  on  what  team.     (Use  arm  bands;  or  blue 
j  eans  vs  .  non-b 1 ue  j  eans  . ) 


Number  of  players:  The  more  the  merrier.     Any  number  to  make  two  fairly 

even  teams.     Eight  or  more  on     a     team  works  best. 

Object  of  the  game:  To  capture  the  other  team's  base.     A  team's  base  is 

captured  when  any  one  opponent  tags  the  base* 

Play:         Each  team  is  trying  to  capture  the  other  team's  base  and  is  simul- 
taneously trying  to  protect  their  own  base  from  being  tagged. 

In  the  process,   team  players  may  also  be  captured  by  being  tagged 
by  an  opponent  who  has   left  his/her  base  later  than  the  player 
who  is  tagged.     Players  tag  up  to  their  own  base  In  order  to  be 
"fresher,"  "fortified,"  eligible  to  tag  opponents. 


Captives    extend  themselves  hand  to  hand  from  the  opponent's  oase 
in    a     single  continuous   line  and  may  all  be  freed  if  the  outer- 
most player  is  tagged  by  a  teammate. 

Decoys  may  be  used. 

Remember,    it   is  as   important  to  protect  one's  own  base  as   it   is  to 
capture  the  opponents'.     Game  is  over  when  any  one  base  is  captured. 
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Coal    Miner's    Dance    (Tanko  Bushi) 
(Japan.ese  Folk  Dance) 

Music:     TokyD Records  Sl^B  Tanko  Bushi   or  Lei   Day  Tape,  Audio  Visual 

Formation:     Single   line,   serpentine  c  circle  which  moves   up  and  down  the  room 
at  the  whim  of  the   leader  or   in  a  set  pattern. 

Directions:     Children  will    find   it  helpful    to  chant   the  rhythm  of  the  step 

while  they  are  learning  it.  A  steady  rhythm  should  be  maintained  through 
ou  t . 

The   15  counts  comprising   the  dance  do  not  coincide  with   the   length  of 
the  singing  parts  nor  do  the  phrases  of  the  music  coincide  with  the 
individual    figures  of  the  dance. 

Counts 

1-6     3  "double  dig"  steps,   R-L-R:     Place  both  hands  on  handle  of  imaginary 
shovel,    raise  R   foot  and  push  down  on  shovel;    repeat,   push.ing   foot  to 
the  ground   to  take  the  weight.     Repeat  with  L   foot  and  shovel   on  L 
•  side,    then   repeat  again  with  R. 

And  a  dig  and  a  dio»   and-a  dig  and  adig,  and  a  dig  and  a  dig. 

7-12     Three  "dig  and  over"  steps,   L-R-L  :     One  dig  and  then  throw  coal  over 
shoulder  on  that  same  side. 

And  a  dig  and  an  over,  and  a  dig  and  an  over,   and  a  dig  and  an  over. 

13-15     Three  "swing  back"  steps,   L-R-L:     Shade   imaginary  carbide  lamp  on 
forehead  with.R  palm  cupped  outward  and  opposite  arm  straight  back 
while  touch ing  L  foot  backwa rd  and   turning  body  a  quarter  turn  to  L; 
then  step  L.     Change  arms  and  touch-step  backward  R.     Changx<>  again 
and   touch-step  backward  L.     This  figure   is  to  simulate  the  inspection 
of   the  miner's  tunnel. 

And  a  Swing,   and  a  swing,   and  a  swing. 

16-17     Two  "push"  steps,   L-R:     Step  forward  L  and  push  coal   car  ahead  with 
both  hands,   starting  with  elbows  bent   to  chest  and  stretching  arms 
forward  on  the  push.     Repeat  R. 

And  a  push',   and  a  push. 

13-lS     Close'L  foot  to  R  and  clap  hands.     Clap  again  while   in  place. 

And  a  clap,   and  a  clap. 

Repeat  the  entire  dance  as  many  times  as  desired. 
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Preface 

This  booklet  contains  background   information  and  -Glassroom  activities 
about  a  specific  ethnic  holiday.     The  booklet  was  prepared  under  the 
supervision  of   the  Multi-Ethnic  Curriculum  Office. 

The  information  and  ac t i v i t i es  a  re  intended   to  acquaint  teachers  and 
students  with  just  one  aspect  of  a  particular  ethnic  people's  culture. 
^^,<^^^f^^hou  1  d  by  no  means  be  considered  a  complete  or  definitive  explanation 
about  these  ethnic  people^   their  history,  or  their  culture. 

Please   be    sure'  to    review    all    the  material  before  engaging  students 
in  the  activities.     A  careful   examination  of   the  resources  and  activities 
should  assist  the  teacher  in   integrating  ethnic   information  throughout 
the  course  of  study  during  the  school  year. 


Sharon  L,  Green,  Coordinator 
Multi-Ethnic  Curriculum 


SEATTLE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
Multi-Ethnic  Curriculum  Office. 
Apri 1 ,  1979 
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•-Indicates   tape  recording   is  available  Lo  use  wirh  activity.     See  page 
i  i  i  . 
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CONTENTS  OF  CASSETTE  TAPE/SYTTENDE  MAI    (MAY/  17th) 


Pos  i  t  ion- 
Pa^  on  Tape 


Folk   Dance  '50         ■  8-53 

Norwegian  Phrases." 

1  .      Conversa  t  ion  '  ^                                   ,       2k  90-121 

2...      Days   of    the   Week  -  12A-132 

•  3 •      Coun  t  i  ng  ^  133-1^1 

Oleana  ^'  •  '  ^8  5/4-83 

Th  re'e    B  i  1  .1  y    Goa  t  s    in    English    "    ^  I8  143-206/ 

Three  Billy  Goats  in'Norwie  ian  ^  209-25^ 
Music    frorr.    Peer    Gynt    by    Grieg-"'**  29  260 

In    the   Hall    of    the   Mou  n  t  a  i  n    K'i  n  g 

So  1  ve  i  g  '  s  Song 

) 

y 

A  copy  of  the  tape   is  available  through  the  Audio-Visual  office. 

Ask  the  Librarian   in  your  building  to  send  a  blank  tape   (C60)   into  AV 

requesting  a  copy  of  tane  ff   156  -  Syttende  Mai. 


'If  the  tape  player  you  use  has  a  countef  these  numbers  should  make  i,t 
easier  for  you  to  find  each  selection. 


:Recording  of  Peer  Gynt  by  Adele  Stoltz,  GeVvandhaus  Orchestra,  Leipzig, 
Fes t i vo  Ser i es 
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Aud  i  o-V  i  sua  1   Resources  -  Norwav 
Seattle  Schools  E 1 emen tary 

F  i 1 ms : 


Life   in  Norway 

1938 

1  1 

m  i  n 

col  . 

SS  6 

Th  i  s    is  Norway 

1959 

15 

m  i  n 

col  . 

SS  3-12 

Norwegian  Children 

1  1 

m  i  n 

b/w 

SS  3-6 

Scandinavia:  Norway, 

Sweden ,  Denma r k 

22 

m  i  n 

col  . 

SS  6 

Scandinavian  Lands 

195^ 

]  1 

m  i  n 

col  . 

SS  6 

TroMs  of  Norway 

15 

m  i  n 

col  . 

LA/Lib  K 

Cassette  Tapes: 

Norvyay  30  m  i  n  I  -  J 


SI  ides: 


F  i  Irns  : 


Life   in  Norway 

(^5  si  ides) 

3-12 

Norway 

(31  slides) 

3-12 

Norway:     Boats  anci  Fishing 

(27  si  ides) 

3-12 

Nor'wegian  Art  Expo  -  Accompanies 
Art  Museum,  May  17-July  15. 
Marshall   3^93  to   reserve  sli 

Art  of  Norway  Exhibit  -  Seattle 

Cal 1   Teacher  Resource  Center  at 
des . 

Seattle  Schools 

Secondary 

Arc^.  i  c  Codf  i  sh  i  ng 

18  min 

col 

SS  8- 

12 

Scand  i  nav  i  a 

1976         1  3  mi  n 

col 

MU  5- 

12 

The  Vikings,  Life  and  Conquests 

17  min 

col 

SS  9- 

12 

This   is  Norway 

1959         15  min 

col 

SS  3- 

12 

Norwegian  Art  Expo  -  Accompanies 

Art  of  Norway  ExhibI 

it-' 

Seattle 

Art  Museum,  May  17-July  15.  Call  Teacher  Resource  Center  at 
Marshall   3^93  to   reserve  slides. 


Seattle   Public  Library 
Media    Dep  t , 


Fi  1ms 


Farmer-Fisherman   (Norway)  20  min  b/w 

Scandinavian  Arts  and  Crafts  .     11  min  color 

This   is  Norway            -  17  min  .  color 

Norway-  Day,  A  1  aska- Yukon-Pac  i  f  i  c 

Exposition   (1977)(1906)  ^12  min  b/w 

J u 1   Nor  thwes  t  -  Ce 1 eb ra  t  ion  of 

Christmas   in  the  Ballard  Area  26  mIn  color 

Trolls  of  Norway  15  min  color 


S  1  i  des : 

Nonvay-Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun   (^49  slides  with  script) 
Norwegian  Visit   (72  slides  with  script) 
S  ca  nd  i  nav  i  a   ( ^4  5  s  1  i  des  with  script) 

Norwegian  Art  Expo  -Goes  with  Art  of  Norway  exhibit  -  Seattle 


Art  Museum,  May   17-July  15 
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Commun  i  ty 


Resou  rces 


No  rw  2g  ian  Consulate 
oOSJosephVanceBldg. 
Sea  1 1 1 e ,   WA     98 1 0 1 

Norwegian    Information  Service 

825   Third  Avenue 

New   York,    N.Y.  10222 

2  I  2  -  ^4  2  1  -  7  3  3  3 

The  Scandinavian  Hour 

A  radio  program  broadcast  on  station  KXA  770KH  every 
Saturday ,9-11  am. 

Scandinavian  National 
'Tour  I  St  Offices 
3600   Wi  1 sKi  re   B Idg. 
Los   Angeles, CA 

Seattle  Art 'Museum 
Treasure   Box  Program 
^^7-^790 

Western   Rosemalers  Association 
Ma  ry    E 1  1 e  rma  n 
23^06   9^th   Ave.  W. 
E  dmo  n  d  s  ,  WA 

WesternViking 

The   Weekly   No rweg i a n- Ame r i ca n 
Newspaper  with  Nation-Wide 
Coverage 

20^0   N.W.    Market  Stre^^t 
Sea  1 1  1  e  ,   WA     9  8  107 


17th  of  May  Parade 

Held  on  the  17th  of  May  in  BairiV^d^^ach  year 
at  6  In  the  afternoon 
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Please  check  your  school   or  public  library  for  further  materials.  Numerous 
books  have  been  written  about  Norway,   its  people  and   their  culture. 

Listed  below  are  just  a  few  examples  of  the  available  books. 

AsbjgJrnsen  and  Moe.     A  Time  for  Trol  1  S"-Fa  i  ryta  1  es  from  Norway.  Oslo: 
Tanum-Nor 1 i ,  1962. 

Asker,  Randi..Rose  Painting   in  Norway.     2nd   rev.  and  enlarged  ed .  Oslo: 
Dreyers  Forlag,  1970. 

Bjerke,  Odd  and  Motson,  Meredith.     The  Search  of  Trollhaven.     R.  V.  Beatty 
and  Associates.  1977. 

Bye,  Erik.     Blow,  Si Iver  Wind.     Minneapolis:     Norwegian-American  Culture 
I nst  i  tute.  1978. 

Christiansen,  Reidar.     Folktales  of  Norway.     Chicago:     The  U n i vers i ty  of 
Chicago  Press.  1973 

Hillbrand,  Percie  V.     The  Norwegians   In  America.     Lerner  Publications  Co., 
1967. 

La  Fay,  Howard.     The  Vikings.     The  Special   Publications  Division,  National 
Geographic  Society,  Washington,  D.C.  1972. 

Miller,  Margaret  and  Sigmund  Aarseth.     Norweg  i  an  Rosema 1 i  ng ;  Decora t  ive 
Painting  on  Wood.     New  York:     Scribner, 197^. 

Semminsen,    Ingrid.     Norway  to  America:     A  History  of  the  Migration,  Minneapol 
University  of  Minnesota.  1978. 

Stewart,  Janice.     Folk  Arts  of  Norway.     2nd  enlarged  ed.     New  York:  Dover 
Pub  1 i  cat  ions .  1972. 


An   Introduction  to  Norway 


Norway   is  a   land  of  mountains,  valleys,   fjords  and   islands;   the  midnight 
sun     In  summer  followed  by    long  winter  darkness;  of  rivers,  waterfalls, 
lakes  and  forests;   snow-capped  peaks  and  glaciers. 

Looking  at  a  world  map,  you  will   zee  that  Norway   is  on  the  same  latitude 
as  Greenland  and  Siberia        comfortable  places  for  polar  bears  to  live 
but  much  too  cold  for  people.     How  do  the  Norwegians  stand  the  freezing 
temperatures?     Actually,   Norway's  west  coast  has  a  surprising:/  mild 
climate,   thanks  to  the  Gulf  Stream.     Water  heated   in  America's  warm  Gulf 
of  Mexico  flows  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  right  up  along  the  entire 
western  coast  of  Norway  bringing  a  climate  not  unlike  ou r ' s  here   in  Seattl 
However,   the  farther  one  gets  away   from  the  west  coast  and  the  farther 
north  one  goes,   the  colder  it  getj.      In  some  places  a   temperature  of 
^0  to  50  degrees  below  zero  is  not  unusual. 

The  variation  from  the   light  days  and  nights  of  summer  t;o  the  darkness  of 
mid-winter  lends  a   fascinating   interest   to  the   land.     During  summer  in 
Norway,    the  twilight  of  the  evening  melts   into  the  morning's  dawn.  In 
winter,    the  days  may  be  only  a  gray   twilight.     The   farther  one  travels 
north   in  summer  the   lighter  are   the  nights  until   one   reaches   the  North 
Cape,   known  as   the   land  of  the  midnight  sun.     Here,  at  midnight,    the  sun 
dips  close   to  the  horizon  and  does  not  set  but   rises  slowly  again  to 
remain   in   the  Tky  for  all    the   twenty   four  hours  of  the  day.     Here  in 
vnnter,    the  sun  never  rises  and  one  experiences  a  winter  night  six  months 
1  ong  . 

Again,  looking  at  a  map,  you  will  see  that  Norway  is  a  narrow  peninsula 
about  eleven  hundred  miles  long.  You  will  notice  that  the  coast  is  torn 
and  twisted.  If  the  coast  line  were  straightened  out,  it  would  be  more 
than  twelve  thousand  miles  long;  that  is  the  distance  of  half  way  around 
the  world.  There  are  good  harbors  all  along  the  coast,  but  then  in  many 
places  the  high  mountains  rise  straight  up  from  the  water's  edge  forming 
a  seemingly   impenetrable  wall. 

Fjords    ( the ^Norweg i an  word   for  bays)   are  deep  cuts    in   the  mountain  wall 
bringing   the  sea  hundreds  of  miles    inland.     Little  fjords    like  branches 
on  a   tree  open  up  from  the  main  fjord,   and  they   in  turn  have  smal ler 
bfrr^nches  and   twigs.     It   is  3   remarkable  sight  to  see   tourist  vessels 
(oP-ten  full-sized  ocean   liners)    looking   like  toys  between  the  rock  walls 
milGS    inland  from  the  sea.     (Our  Hood's  Canal,  which   isn't  a  canal   at  all, 
might  be  more  accurately  called  a   fjord.)     At  the  heads  of  the  fjords 
are   to  be  found  some  of  the  oldest  human  settlements    in   the  country  and 
it    Is  not  uncommon  to  come  across  a   farm  which  has  been  handed  down   in  a 
direct   line  from  father  to  son   for  up  to  a  thousand  years. 

Over  a  period  of  many  years,   people   living   in  Norvyay's  valleys,  isolated 
as   they  were  by  high  mountains,  developed   their  own  customs  which  often 
differed  much   from  those   in  neighboring  valleys.     Each  valley  had  its 
own  type'  of  home.    Its  own  costumes  and  habits,    its  own  folk  stories;  even 
the  speech  differed  so  much  that  people  from  the  eastern  districts  would 
have  difficulty  understanding   those  of  the  west. 


In  modern  times,   roads  have  been  built  to  connect,' even  the  most  isolated 
mountain  valleys  with  the  rest  of  the  cbuntry  so  that  now  the  differences 
between  communities  are  fast  disappearing. 

There  Is  still  one  group,  however,   that  has  not  changed  its  habits  as  rapi 
the  Lapps   in  Finnmark,    the  most  northern  district.     Covering  more  than 
one-sixth  of  Norway,   this  desolate  treeless  expanse  of  uncu 1 t i va tab  1 e 
land  Is   in  reality  a  part  of  the  tundra.     But  despite  its  apparent  useless 
ness,   it   is  vibrant  with   life  and  a  blaze  of  vivid  color  from  the  moss 
and  berries.       Here    the    Lapps,    the   only    surviving    nomads  in 
Europe,   tend  their  reindeer  herds*      Their    tents   as   well    as  most 
of  their  clothing,   from  shoes  to  caps,  are  made  of  reindeer  hides,  while 
their  food  supply   is  almost  entirely  derived  from  the  reindeer.  Besides 
the  nomad  Lapps,   there  are  some  who  have  settled  on  the  land  and  have 
herds  of  reindeer  as  we  have  our  dairy  cows. 
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Interesting  facts  about  No^^/ay 

1.  Next    to    Iceland,    Norway    is    Europe'.s    most    thinly  populated 
country  -  30.9   i nhab i t an t s  "pe r  square  mile. 

2.  The  paper  clip  vvas   invented   in  Norway. 

3.  Ingrid  Widero  was  the  first  woman  commercial   pilot   in  the  world. 

^.     The  Gulf  Stream  keeps   the  fjords  of  Norway  from  freezing   in  the 
vn  n  t  e  r  t  i  me  . 

5.  Norway's  Constitution  was   taken  from  the  U.S.   and  French  Constitutions. 

6.  One  third  of  Norway   lies  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 

7.  The  colors  of  the  Norv^/egian,  U.S.   and  French  flags  are  red,  v^/hite  and 
blue. 

8.  Agnes  Wergeland  was   the   1st  Norwegian  woman   in   the  world  to  receive  a 
Ph.D. 

9.  Total   area  of  Norway   is   125.064  square' mi  1 es . 

10.  Total    length  of  Norway    is   1,086  miles  as   the  crow  flies.     The  coast 
line   is   1,643  miit^.s,  but   including  fjords   is   12,500  miles. 

11.  Seattle's  Sister-City,  Bergen,  has  tlie  oldest  continuous  symphony 
orchestra   in  the  world,  Harmoniens  Orkester.  (1765) 

12.  Trygve  Lie  was   th"^  first  Secretary  General   of_  the  United  Nations, 
called  F.N.    in  Norwegian. 

13.  Less   than  4^;  of  Norwegian   land  can  Le  farmed. 

14.  Over  72'  of  Norway  consists  of  mountains,  wastelands,  glaciers  and  lakes 

15.  The  area  north  of   the    \rc:ic  ^ i rc ^     has   two  months  of  Midnight  Sun  - 
the  sun  shines  day  and  digfit. 

16.  Norv'/ay  has   two  months  with  no  sunshine,   the  sun  does  not   rise  above 
the  horizon. 

17.  -  The  cheese  siict:;r  was   invented   in  Norway. 

18.  There  are   two  cities   in   tlu^  U.S.   called  Norway,  one   is    in  Maine  and  the 
o  ther   i  n  M  i  ch  i  qan . 

19.  Three  Norwegian  wri tiers,   Bjornstjerne  BJornson,   Knu te  Hanson  and 
Sigrid  Undset  all    received  the  Nobel   Prize   in  Literature. 

20.  Northernmost  point,   North  Cape   (Nordkapp) ,    is  situated  at   the  same 
latitude  as  Point  Barrow,  Alaska. 

21.  Southern  most  point,   Lindesnes,   same  as  Juneau,  Alaska. 


22.  Norway's  highest  peak  is  G  1  i.t  t  e  r  t  i  nden ,  8,10^4  feet  high. 

23.  The  size  of  Norway  compares  to  the  size  of  New  Mexico. 
2^4.  There  are  150,000  islands  off  the  Norwegian  coast. 

25,  Skiing   is  Norway's  national  sport. 

26.  There  are  more  Norwegians   living   in  America  then   in  Norway. 
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Syttende  Mai   -  Norway's  Constitution  Day 

-  Historical  Background 

The  following  explanation  of  the  significance  of  the  17th  of  May   is  excerpted 
from  a  detailed  article  written  by  Carl   Sgiyland  for  Nordisk  Tiende. 

One  could  simply  say   that   17th  of  May   is  Norway's  "Constitution  Day",  because 
on  that  date  in'lSU  the  Norwegian  constitution  or  "grunnlov"  was  adopted 
at  a  gathering  at  Eidsvoll,  a   1  i 1 1 1 e  v i 1 1  age  north  of  Oslo,  where  repre- 
sentatives had  come  from  every 'part- of • Norway  to  take  advantage  of  an  extremely 
complicated   international   political  situation  following  the  Napoleonic  wars. 

Norway  had  become  a  helpless  pawn  in  the   large  war-game.     At  that  time  Norway 
was  not  any   longer  the  land  it  had  been  during   the  Viking  times,  when  it 
became  a  United  Kingdom  under  King  Harald  the  Fairhair.     The  period  from 
the  year  900  until    1300  was   rich  both  politically  and  culturally.     But  that 
epoch  ended  with  a  union  with  Sweden,   followed  by  a  union  with  both  Sweden 
and  Denmark.     Other  misfortunes  came,  and  Norway  ended  up  under  a  Danish 
King  around  1500. 

In  the  r^apoleonic  dilemma  Sweden  fought  against  Napoleon  and  was  an  ally 
with  England,  while  Norway  -  politically  tied  up  with  Denmark,  was  supposed 
to  be  neu t ra 1 . 

During  the   Nopolp.onic    war  Great  Britain  would  not  risk  the  oDan  i  sh~Norweg  i  an 
navy  falling   in  the  hands  of  Napoleon,   so  England  blockaded  the  coast  of 
Norway  to  the  point  of  starvation  for  the  Norwegian  people. 

When  the  Great  Powers  were  going  to  settle  things  after  the  war  a  Peace 
Conference  was  held   in  Kiel.     Denmark  -  Norway  had  nothing  to  say.     It  was 
more  or   less  understood  that  Sweden  which  had  fought  against  Napoleon  could 
get  Norway,  which  was   taken  away  from  Denmark.     Norway  could  be  a  compen- 
sation for  Sweden's   loss  of  Finland  to  Russia.     The   treaty  was  signed 
on  the  Uth  of  January  l8U. 

!t  was  really  contrary  to  international    law  to  dispose  of  an  entire  Kingdom 
without  the  consent  of   its  people.     During   this  unhappy  historical  accident 
Norway   lost   its  only  colonies   Iceland,   Faer6y   Islands  and  Greenland;  they 
-lore  or  less  were  considered  the  property  of   the  Danish  king. 

^rorn  all   parts  of  the  country  delegates   travelled  to  Eidsvoll,  where  112 
persons   in  early  April    l8l^  during   long    neetings  dibcussed  the  siLu.ilion  and 
hammered  out  a  constitution  for  a  free  and   independent  Jemocratic  Kingdom. 
The  constitutions  of  the  United  States  and  France  were  studied. 

On  the  17th  of  May  Norway  had   its  Constitution,  but   that  had  not  been  the 
intention  of  the  Kieler  Conference  and  certainly  not  of  Sweden.     A  war 
between  Sweden  and  Norway  broke  out,  but   it   lasted  only  seventeen  days.  Things 
settled  down  temporarily,  but  during  the  following  decenniums   the  Norwegian 
Storting  became  the  staunch  defender  of  the  constitution.     Accordingly  Norway 
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made  demands.     The  nation  demanded  full  equality  with  Sweden  with  whom  they 
shared  the  King.     But  all   the  diplomatic  affairs  were  conducted  by  the 
Swedish  State  Dispartment.     The  minister  of  foreign  affairs  had  to  be  a  Swede. 

When  Norwegians  in  the  I830's  started  to  celebrate  17th  of  May  the  celebration 
was  forbidden  by  the  (Swedish)  King. 

During  the  19th  Century  Norway  went  through  a  national  awaken  i  ng  with  a 
golden  age  in  literature  and  arts.     They  wanted  to  become  a  free  and  independ- 
ent nation  by  themselves*     Around  the  turn  of  the  century  Norway  built 
St rong-  fort i f icat ions  along  the  border  against  Sweden,  and  in  1905  the  tension 
between  the  two  neighboring  countries  grew  to  a  point  where  the  Great  Powers 
became  alarmed.     The  two  countries  mob i   ized  their  military  forces,  and  a 
small  war  threatened  to  ignite  a  bigger  war.     Less  than  ten  years  later  there 
would  be  a  World  War. 

As  a  precedent  for  history  and  for  the  United  Nations  representatives  from 
the  3  countries  met   in  Karlstad  in  Sweden  and  talked  it  out  and  arrived  at 
compromises.     Norway,   for  instance^  promised  to  tear  down  all   its  modern 
fortifications.     And  on  the  7th  of  June  the  Union  was  dissolved  wit^|Out  a 
gunshot. 

In  one  way  7th  of  June  is  really  the  Independence  Day  of  Norway.     17th  of 
May   is  the  "Constitution  Day". 

The  17th  of  May  is  celebrated  in  Ballard  each  year.     During  the  day  there 
are  cookies  and  coffee   in  the  stores  and  music  at  . Bergen  Place.     The  "big 
parade  starts  at  6:00  p.m.     Contact  Ballard  Little  City  Hall  at  625-5035 
for  more  information. 
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Norv^egian   Immigration   to  the  Pacific  Nofthwest 

Washington  Territory  was  one  bP  the   last   frontiers  south  of   the  Canadian  borde 
It  had  been  visited  by  trappers  and  explorers   in  the   late  18th  and  early 
19  th  century,   and  ..sma  1  1  g 'roups  of  pioneers  were  moving  north   through  the 
Oregon  Territory   in   tlie   I83O5  and   1  B^^Os  ,   but  by    I85O   the   land  around  Elliot 
Bay,  where  Seattle  I'ies   today,  had  r>  c  i  1  1   not  seen   its   first  white  settler. 

Only  about   1000  white  persons  were  estimated  to  be  nortli  of   the  Columbia 
River  at  -that   time.     One  of   them  was  i^^.artin  Toftezon,   an  adventurer  from 
Levanger   (near  Trondheim),  who  had  crossed   tfie  continent  bctVN/een  New  Orleans 
and  San  Francisco  and,hcaded  north   In   the  f  a  1  1  of   1 8^49  •     He  claimed   land  and 
settled   in  Oak  Harbor  on  Whidbey    h.^]and.     Thirteen  years    later  he  was  joined 
by  [lis  mother  and  sister. 

His  sister  soon  married  a  Norwegian  and  moved  north  homes  tead  i.ng    in  the 

S  t  i  1  t  aguami  sh  Valley  near  present  day  Gtanwood.     Thi-SrWas  the  first  Norwegian 

family   in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Others  came   trickling   into  the-  area   in   the   late  1 860s  and  earl.y  l870s, 
but  not  until   a  group  of  Norvv/egian  farmers  started   to  clear   land   in  the 
Stillaguamish  Valley   in  1875  did  Washington  Territory  get   its  first  Norwegian 
settlement.     In  the  following  years  scores  of  Norwegians  came  west  to  look 
for   land,   but  not'until    the  completion  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Ra i 1 rrij^d  in 
1883  did   the  mass  migration   to  the  Puget  Sound. Region  begin. 

The  Toftezon  family  came . d i rec t 1 y  from  Norway,  by-passing  all    the  established 
Norwegian  communities   in  the  Midwest.     This  was   to  be   the  exception.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  the"  i mm i g ran ts  before  the  turn  of   the  century  had 
'--either  settled  or  at   1  eas't  stayed  a  few  years   in  the  Midwest  before  goinr 
on . 

Why  did   they  come  west? 

When  0.  B.    Iverson  surveyed   the   land  around  the  Stillaguamish  River   In  l87^ 
and  v;rote  his   friends   in  South  Dakota  about   it  he  undoubtedly  pointed  out 
its   likeness   to  Norway.     !verson  had  no  difficulties,  in  persuading  his 
f  r  *  e  n  d  s    t  o  b  r  e  a  ks  u  p  a  n  d  mo  V  e  w  e  s  t , 

The  Norv;eg  ians   felt  at  home   in   the   land  of  ocean,    rivers,   fo  rests  and  snow- 
capped mountains.     Here  they  could  assume  their  familiar  Norwegian  life 
style  as  small    farmers,   fishermen,    lumberjacks  and  mill  workers. 

The  area  promised  no  riches,   bu"  more  than  adequate  support    if   they  v\/orked 
hard.     And   the.y  did.     They  were  therefore,  at   least   in  financial  terms, 
better -off  here  than   in  Nor'way  and  although   this  may  not  always  have  been  the 
case   for   those  who   left   the  Midwest,    they  nevertheless    left   the  naked  plains, 
the  humid  hot  summers,   the  grasshoppers  and  the  tornadoe's  behind. 
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They  spread  all  over,  the  territory   (Washington  became  a  state"  in  I889),  as 
farmers   in  the. eastern  parts  around  Spokane,  Roct^ ord ,  E i 1 ensbu rg  and  Wal^a 
Walla  and  south  through   the  Columbia  Gorge   (Cathlamet,   La  Center)  and 
increasingly,  as   they  moved  west  of.  the  Cascades,   they  found  empToyment  In 
the  l^umber'and  fishing   industries  of  every  county  and  most  of   the  towns. 
Some  settlements,  as  Stanwood  and  Poulsbo,  became  almost  exclusively 
Norwegian  communities.     Numerically  speaking  Seattle  (Ballard)   and  Tacoma 
were,  however,   the  major  centers  of  Norwegian  population.     The  Norwegian 
elements  were  soon   to  be  found   in  all  walks  of   life   in  these  cities, 

A  Norwegian  visiting  Stanwood   in   the  early  days  wrote  home --with  a  touch  of 
envy  perhaps— of   the  sumptuous   tables    in  the  community.     They  were  laden 
with  the  yields  of  the  land  and   the  water.     But  he  missed,  he- said,   some  of 
"s i V i 1 i sas jonens  behage 1 i ghe te r"   (conveniences  of  civilization)    that  he 
was  used  to  from  home.     He  indicated  that   life  was  'somewhat  primitive  in 
more   than  one  respect.     But   the  changes  came  quickly.     The  church  moved  in 
to  fill   a  spiritual   need   (The  first  Norwegian  Lutheran  church  was  built  in 
Sta^^wood   in   I878)   and   it  was  also  the  moving   force  behind  Norwegian  sponsor- 
Ship  of  colleges   in  Parkland   (Pacific  Lutheran  University),   Everett,  Spokane 
and  Bellingham.     Here,   as   in  the  Midv;est  a  Norwegian  press  grew  up  and 
became  a  vital    component   in  the  ethnic  social    life.     Not  always  a  financial 
success,    it  was  nevertheless  an  expression  of  an  unusually  alert  and  active 
e  thn  i  c  commun  i  ty . 

The  pioneer  days  disappeared  and  the  Norwegians   in  this  area  undoubtedly 
had  niost  of  "s  i  v  i  1  i  sas  j  onens  behage  1  i  ghe  te  r  , "  but  a  more  complex  society 
evolved   in  which  war,   depression  and  a  sometimes   ruthless  economic  system 
hastened  their  j'ourney  down  the  road   to  the  great  American  melting  pot. 

They  became  Ame r i cans-- the  ethnic  element  faded.     But  as   pernaps  no  other 
similar  group  the  Norweg i an-Amer i cans  kept   their   interest  and   ties   to  their 
old  culture.     Although   the   last  wave  of  Norwegian   immigrants  came   in  the 
early.  1920s,    tne  movement  never  quite  ceased,   and   improved  communications 
and   transportation  systems  have  made   it  easier  to  keep  the  old  contacts 
and   to  create  nev-/  ones  with  what  now  for  most  Norwegian-Americans    is  the 
ancestral  homeland. 

The   i  iiim  i  q  ra  t  i  on   from  Norway  to  this   region,    therefore,    is  now  largely  ^ 
history.     This/small   segment  of   the  huge  migration   involved   in   the  creation 
cf  modern  America  repre:ients  human  beings  who  suffered  the  same  failures  and 
enjoyed   the  same  successes  as  most    immigrants.     But  as  other  groups    it  . 
has    i  L!>  own  unique  story. 

K  j  e  t  i  1   F  1  a  t  i  n 

Reprinted   from  lUc  Nordnienn  Ved   Kysten  which  was   included  as  a  Supplement 

to  the  Wtistern  Viking,  October   10,    1975.     University  of  Washington  Scandinavian 

Department. 
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Norweq  ian  Folk'Lore 

Rural    life  in  Norway  has  alv/ays  been  centered   in  the  family  farms 
small    i so  1  a  ted  xommun i t i es ,  ^of t en  surrounded  by  great  forests  and  high 
mountains.     Everything  that  needed  to  be  done        f rom*  house-bu i  1  d i ng _to 
shoe-amending  —  was  done  on  the  farm  and  all  members  of  the  family,  including 
the  children,  did   their  share.     While  at  work  together,  or  sitting  around  the 
stove  together  on  a  dark,    lonely,  winter  night,   they  told  each  other  stories. 

It  has  been  found  that  many  countries,  even  those  separated  from  each  other 
by  oceans  and  continents,   share  the  same  folk  stories.     Many  of  the  fairy- 
tales known  today  are  believed  to  have  originated   in  India  thousands  of 
years  ago  and,  over  the  centuries,  were  carried  around  the  world  by  nomadic 
tribes.     These  stories     were  first  brougKt   to  , Norway  durfng  the  Middle 
Ages  where  they  were  combined  with  the  old   local   superstitions  and 
histori^cal    legends.     S.ince  then,   ^^^^  have  undergone  constant  change  and 
"improvement"  by  generations  of  story-tellers.     While  other  countries  may 
have" reta i ned  more  the  romantic  splendor  of  the  original   versions,  the 
Norwegian  versions  are  considered  unique  because  of  their  undertone  of* 
realism  and  folk  humor. 

As   in  other  countries,  Norwegians  tell   stories  about  kings  and  princesses, 
about  witches  and  elves,  about  mermaids  and  sea  serpents,  but  unique  onvy 
to  Norway   (and   its  neighbor,  Sweden)  are  the  trolls.     These  supernatural 
beings  are  part,/of  the  anc  i  ent.  supers  t  i  t  i  ons  dating  back  to  Viking  times. 
Any  natural   phenomenon,  accident  or  run  of  good  or  bad   luck  that  could 
not  otherwise  be  explained  was  said  to  be  the  work  of  the:,good  and  evil 
spirits  who  lived   in   the  earth  or  in  the  air. 
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A  tfoll    is  run   Lht^  sjiiu'  as  .1  giant,  although  they  are  often  very  big; 
Nonic  ovtMi   lallji'   th.in  church  steeples.     Then  again,   some  are  very  small 
or  oven  just,  pufti  of  q-'ey  fuzz.     They  are  not  actually  monsters  but  can 
bt'  very  uqly.     Some       e  over  3000  years  old.     They  are  lazy  and  stupid  but 
still  clever  t»nouqh  to  ploy  some  very  mean  tricks  on  people.  Staying 
clean     is   nut    their  strong  point   for  they  seldom  wash  and  you  can  sometiTies 
smell    tiitMii,  even   if  you  can't  see  them,  when  walking   in  the  woods.  Some 
o\    the  older  trolls  even  have  trees  growing  out  of  the  dirt  on  their 
backs  and  necks . 

Some   trolls  have  three  or  five  heads  but  most  have  only  one.     A  troll  hci^ 
can  unscrew  her  head  whenever  she  feels   like   it  and  carry   it  under  her 
arm.     Some   trolls  have  only  one  eye  v^^hich   they  can  pass   from  head  to  head 
or  t  roin  troll    to  troll   and  often   the  eye  gets    lost   in   the  shuffle. 

Trolls  have  heen  known   to  steal  babies  and  princesses.     These  luckless 
oersons  are  kept  by   the  trolls   to  scratch  their  '  "'ads.     Trolls  particularly 
love   to  steal    lazy,   selfish,   untidy  children. 


There  are  bridge  trolls,  waterfall    trolis,   forest   trolls,    lake  and  river 
trolls,   and  every  fngh  mountain  has    its  special    troll.     And   the  trolls 
fi  a  V  e   t.  h  e  i  r  ovj  n  king. 

Trolls  can   turn   themselves    Into  human  beings  and  walk  besido  you  on  the 
road  without  being  detected.     Troll   hags  can   turn   themselves   i^.^o  beautiful 
young  ■.-.Ofrien  but   cannot   disguise   their   toil    (similar   to  a  cow's  'ail) 
wh  icii  will    shov>;  he  low  their  skirt,   exposing   their  true  identity. 

Tlvre  are,  of  course,  .oi:ie  good   trolls  who  are  nice  to  you  if  you  are  nice 
to  their,  and   Ihtiy  will   be  your  friend   for  life. 
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ARE  YOU  A  TROLL? 


Subject : 

Grade  Level : 
Ob jec  t  i  ve : 

Ma  ter  i  a  1 s  : 
Procedu re  : 


Hea 1 th/Sel f  Awareness 
Art 

Elementary 

To  encourage  divergent  thinking. 
Awareness  of  personal  characteristics. 

Background   i  nformat  ion 

Worksheet 

Mi  r ror   (opt  iona 1 ) 

(1)  Share  background   information  of  trol 

(2)  Discuss  characteristics  of  a  troll. 

(3 )  Teachers  1 ead  ques t  i on  i  ng : 
Imagine  yourself  with  some 
of  those  characteristics: 

How  would  you  be  different: 
How  would  you  be  the  same? 
What  would  you   look  like? 
Jus  t  suppose  you  became  tha  t 
trol 1 ,  what  would  you  do  next? 

{k)       Stare   intently   into  the  troll  - 
can  you  begin   to  see  yourself? 
Draw  a  picture  of  yourself 
as  the  troll   you've  become. 


Write  a  story   telling  what  you  might  do  next, 
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TUDENT  WORKSHEET 


f 


It  hds  been  boid  Mial  [\\va\  is  d  bir  of  "Troll" in  all  people.  Do  you  suppose  that  there 
iiiiqhl  l}ti  saiie  of  d  Trull  in  yuu? 

Stare  at  the  troll's  head.  Imagine  that  you  have  magically  beconie  a  troll.  Mext  to  the 
picture  of  the  troll  draw  the  tioll  you've  becofoe. 


In  the  space  below  and  on  the  back,  write  a  story  telling  what  you  might  do  next. 
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THE    THREE    BILLY-GOATS  GRUFF 


(A    Norwegian    folk  tale) 


Once  on  a  time  there  were  three  billy-goats,  who  were  to  go  up  to  the 
hillside  to  make  themselves   fat.     And   the  name  of  all    three  was  "Gruff," 

On  the  way  up  was  a  bridge.     And  under  the  bridge  lived  a  great  ugly 
Troll,  with  eyes  as  big  as  saucers  and  a  nose  as   long  as  a  poker. 

So  first  of  all  came  the  youngest  billy-goat  Gruff  to  cross  the  bridge. 
Trip,   trapl     Trip,   trapl  went  the  bridge, 

"WHO'S  THAT  tripping  over  my  bridge?"     roared  the  Troll, 

"Oh,    it   is  only   !,   the  tiniest  billy-goat  Gruff,     I'm  going  up  to 
the  hillside  to  make  myself  fat,"  said   the  billy-goat, 

"Now  I'm  coming  to  gobble  you  up,"  said  the  Troll. 

"Oh,  no!     Please  don't  take  me,     Tm  too  little,   that  1  am,"  said 
the  billy-goat,     "Wait  for   the  second  billy-goat  Gruff,     He's  much  bigger," 

"Well,  be  off  with  you!"  said  the  Troll, 

A  little  while  after  came  the  second  billy-goat  Gruff  to  cross  the 
bridge.     Trip,  Trapl     Trip,  Trap!     Trip,  Trap!     went  the  bridge, 

"WHO'S  THAT  tripping  over  my  bridge?"     roared   the  Troll, 

"Oh,    it's  the  second  billy-goat  Gruff,     I'm  going  up  to  the  hillside 
to  make  myself  fat,"  said  the  billy  goat.     And  his  voice  was  not  so  small, 

"Now  I'm  coming   to  gobble  you  up,"  said  the  Troll, 

"Oh  no!  Don't  take  me.     Wait  for  the  third  billy-goat  Gruff.     He  is 
much  bigger," 

"Very  well,  be  off  with  you!"     said  the  Troll, 

But  just  then  up  came  the  big  billy-goat  Gruff,     TRIP,  TRAP!  TRIP,  TRAP 
TRIP,   TRAP!     went  the  bridge, 

"WHO'S  THAT  tramping  over  my  bridge?"     roared  the  Troll, 

"IT'S   I!     THE  BIG  BILLY-GOAT  GRUFF,"  said   the  billy-goat.     And  he  had 
a  very   loud  voice  of  his  own, 

"Now   I 'm  coming  to  gobble  you  up,"  roared  the  Troll, 

"Well,  come  along!     IVe  got  two  spears,  and   I'll   poke  your  eyeballs 
out  at  your  ears,     I've  got  besides   two  great,   flat  stones,  and  I'll  crush 
you  to  bits,  body  and  bones. 

That  was  what   the  big  billy-goat  said,  and  that  was  what  the  big  billy- 
goat  did.     And  after  that  he  went  up  to  the  hillside. 

There  the  billy-goats  got  so  fat  they  could  hardly  walk  home  again. 
And   if  the  fat  still   hasn't   fallen  off  them,  why  they're  still   fat.     And  so-- 

Snip,   snap,   s nou t , 
This   ta 1 r  '  s   to  1 d  out . 
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TROLLS  -  THE  THREE  BILLY  GOATS  GRUFF 


Subject : 

G rade  Leve 1  : 

Goal  : 

Ob j  ec  t  i  ve : 

Material s: 
P  rocedu  re : 


Reading,  Creative  Dramatics 
Primary 

To  develop  an  appreciation 

and   interest   in  Norwegian  folklore. 

After  he^^ring   the  story  The 
Three  Billy  Goats  Gruff,   the  students 
will    show  ^n  understanding  of  the  story 
by  ac  t  i  ng   i  t  ou  t  . 

Tape  of  the  story,The  Three  Billy  Goats  Gruff, 
Tape  starts  at  ^  1 ^3  ends  at  #25^ 
Story  may  be  read   in  school  library. 

(1)  Listen   to  the  story   in  Norwegian. 

(2)  Have  student   infer  what  story   it  is. 

(3)  Listen   to  the  story  in  English. 

Let  students  familiarize  themselves  with  the  story, 

{k)       Discuss   the  sequence  and  characters  cf   the  story. 

(5)  Arrange  students   into  groups 
of  k  members . 

(6)  Allow  students   to  determine  roles. 

(7)  Guide  students   through  the  story. 
Examp 1 e : 

-  What  was  the  1st  Billy  Goat  Gruff 

1  ike?  " 

-  How  do  you  suppose  he  felt 
when  he  heard  the  troll? 

-  Show  me  what  happened  next? 

(8)  Let  students  use   improv i sat i ona 1 
techniques.     The  spontaneity  and 
feeling  which  develops  compensates 
for  the  possible  lack  of  a 
perfectly  designed  script. 

(9)  Optional:     -  allow  students   to  make 
masks  to  suggest  characterization. 


(10)       Other  Norwegian  Stories  which  may  be 
o  P   i  n  te  res  t  . 

Why  the  Sea   Is  Sa 1 t 

City  Mouse  &  Country  Mouse. 
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ERIC 


-  TROLLS  - 

The  Boys  Who  Met  The  Trolls   In  The  Hedal  Woods 


Su  bj  eel : 
Group: 
Goa  1  : 

Ob j  ec  t  i  ve : 

Ma  ter  ia 1 s : 
P  rocedu  re : 


Reading  -  Creative  Dramatics 
I n  te  rmed  i  ate 

The  students  will  develop  an  appreciation  and  interest 
in  Norwegian  folklore. 

After  hearing  story  apply  comprehension  skills  by 
re-enacting   the  story   in  play  form. 


Story 
1.) 


Listen  to  or  read  the  story,  The  Boys  Who  Met  the  Trolls 
I n  The  Heda 1  Wood  s . 


2.  )     Let  the  children  familiarize  themselves  with  the 

story.     Discus^   the  story  line,   sequence,  characters 
and  main  theine. 

3.  )     Arrange  the  students   into  workable  groups. 

Let  students  determine  characters. 

5.  )     Guide  students   through  fundamental  outline  of  the  story. 

6.  )     Allows  students  to  enhance  the  basic  outline  with  details 

they  remember. 

7.  )     Use   improv i sat i ona 1    techniques   instead  of   learning  lines. 

The   lines  will    improve  as  the  play  is  rehearsed.  Children 
can  also  make  masks  to  suggest  giants,   trolls  and  super- 
natural  be  i  ng  s . 


THE  BOYS  WHO  MET  THE  TROLLS   IN  THE  HEDAL  WOODS 


On  3  small   farm   in  Vaga ,    in  Gudbrand sda 1 e ,    there  once  lived,    in   the  old 
days,  a  poor  couple.     They  had  many  children,  and   two  of  the  sons,  who  were 
half-qrown,  always  had   to  wander  about  the  countryside  begging.     So  they  were 
familiar  with  all    the  roads  and  trails,  and  they  also  knev^/  the  short  cut   to  Hed 

One  day  they  wanted  to  go  there,   but  they  had  heard  that  some  falconers 
had  built  a  hut  at  Mael^,   and   they  wanted  to  stop   there  too, "to  see  the  birds 
and  how  the  men  caught   them,   so  they  took  the  footpath  over  Longmoss.     But  it 
was  already   late   in   the  fall   and  the  dairymaids  had  gone  home  from  the  summer 
pastures,  and  there  was  nowhere  the  boys  could   find  shelter,  nor  food  either. 
So  they  had  to  keep  to  the  road  to  Heda 1 ,   but   that  was  only  an  overgrown 
cowpath,  and  when  darkness  came  they   lost  the  path,  nor  did  they  find  the 
falconers'   hut  either,  and  before  they  knew  It,   they  were  right   in  the  mi^dst  of 
the  thickest  part  of  the  Bjolstad  ^orest.     When  they  realized   that   they  couldn' 
find  their  way  out,   they  started  cuttiiig   branches,  made  up  a  fire,  and  built 
themselves  a  shelter  of  pine  branches,   for  they  had  a  hatchet  with  them.  And 
then  they  gathered  heather  and  moss,  of  which  they  made  a  bed. 

A  while  after  Ihey  had   lain  down,    they  heard  someth.ing  snuffing  and  snorti 
very  hard.     The  boys  v^/ere  all   ears,  and   listened  well    to  hear  whether   it  might 
be  an  animal   or  a  Forest  Troll   which  they  heard.     But  then  it  started  snorting 
even  fiarder  rind  said,   "I   smell    the  smell   of  Norwegian  blood  here!" 

Then  they  heard    i t  tread   so  heavily  that  the  earth  shook  under   it,  and  thev 
could   te 1 1    nha t  the  Tro 1 1 s  were  ou t . 

"Help  usl  What ' 1 1   we  do  now?"  said   the  younger  boy  to  his  brother. 

"Oh,  you'll    just  have  to  stay  under  the  fir  tree  where  you're  standing,  an 
be  ready  to  take   the  bags  and   run  for  your  life  when  you  see  them  coming! 
I'll    take  the  hatchet,"  saT*d  the  other. 

Just   then  they  saw  the  Trolls  come  rushing,  and  they  were  so  big  and  tall 
that   their  heads  were  level   with  the  tops  of  the  fir  trees.     But  they  had  only 
tiye  riinonq   the  three  of   them,   and  they  took  turns  using   it.     Each  had  a  hole  in 
his  forehead  to  put    it    in,  and  guided   it  v/i  th  his  hands.     The  one  who  v;en  t  ahea 
hnd   to  iiave   it,  and   the  others  went  behind  him  and  held  onto  him. 

"Take  to  your  heels!"  said  the  elder  of  the  boys.  "But  don't  run  too  far 
before  you  see  how  it  goes.  Since  they  have  the  eye  so  high  up,  it'll  be  hard 
thedi   t.o  f>ee  me  when    I   cane  behind  them." 

Well,   the  brother  ran  ahead,  with  the  Tr.Dlls  at  his  heels.      In  che  meantirr 
the  older  brother  went   behind   them  and  chopped   the  hindmost  Troll    in  the 
ankle,   so  that  he  let  out  a  horrible  shriek.     Then  the  first  Troll    became  so  fr 
ened  that  he  jumped,  and  dropped  the  eye,  and   the  boy  wasn't  slow  in  grabbing 
it  up.      it  was.  bigger  than  two  pot   lids  put   together,  and   it  was  so  clear,  that 
rhougfi  it  v/as  pitch  black,    the  night  became  as   light  as  day  when  he  looked 
t;  hroug  h  it. 

When  the  Trolls  discovered  that  he  had  taken  the  eye  from  them,  and  that 
lie  had  v/ounded  one  of   them,   they  started   threatening  him  with  all   the  evil 
there  v/as,   if  he  didn't  give  them  back  the  eye  that  very  minute. 

"Tin  not  afraid  of  Trolls  or  threats,"  said  the  boy.     "Now   I  have  three  ev 
to  myself,  and  you  don't  have  any.     And  still    tvjo  of  you  have  to  carry  the  rhir 

"If  wti  don't  get  our  eye  back  thi*-.  very  minute,   you'll   be  turned   into  stic 
and   stones!"  siirieked   the  Trolls. 


But   the  boy  felt  there  wasn't  any  hurry;   he  was  rifraid  of  neither  boasting 
nor  magic,   he  said.     If  they  didn't   leave  him  alone,   he  would  chop  at  all   three  c 
them  so  they  would  have  to  crawl   along   the  hill    like  creeping,  crawling  worms. 

When  the  Trolls  heard   this,    they  became  frightened  and  started  to  sing 
another  tune.     They  pleaded  quite  nicely  that,    if  he  gave  theiTi  back  the  eye,  he., 
viould  get  both  gold  and  silver,   and  everything  he  wanted.     Well,   the  boy  thought 
that  was  all  very  fine,   but  he  wanted   the  gold  an(3>  silver  first.     So  he  said 
that   if  one  of  them  would  go  home  and  fetch  so  much  gold  and  silver  that  he 
and  his  brother  could  fill    their  bags,   and  give  him  and  his  brother  two  good  stet 
bows  besides,   they  should  get   the  eye.     But  until   then  he  would  keep  it. 

The  Trolls  carried  on  and  sa  k^i  that  none  of   them  could  walk  as   long  as  he 
didn't  have  an  eye  to  see  with.     But   then  one  of   them  started  yelling   for  the  O'l* 
woman.     After  a  ,whi  le  there  was  an  answer  in  o  mountain  far  to  the  north.     So  th< 
Trolls  said  that  she  was  to  come  with   two  steel   bows,  and   two  pails  full  of  gold 
and  silver,  and   it  wasn't   long  before  she  was  there.     When  she  saw  what  had  hap- 
pened,  she  started  threatening  with  magic.    «But   the  Trolls  became  still  more 
frightened  and  bade  h^r  be  careful  of  that   little  wasp.     She  couldn't  be  certain 
that  he  wouldn't  take  her  eye,   too.     So  she  flung   the  buckets,  and  the  gold  and 
the  silver,  and  the  bov^/s  at   them,  and  strode  hane  to  the  mountain  with  the  Trolls 
/\nd  since  then,   no  one  has  ever   hr-ard   that   the  Trolls  have  been  about    in   the  Hed, 
Woods  sniffing  after  Norwegian  blood. 


Speaking    the  Language 


Language  Arts 
E I emen ta ry,  Junior  High 

Students  will  recall  some  Norwegian  words  and/or  phrases. 
Students  will   show  an  understanding  of  the  runic  alphabet 

Tape V   tape  recorder 

Converse t  i on  Tape  #90-121 

Days  of  week  Tape  #12^-132 

Numbers  Tape  #]33-l^l 

copy  of  runic  message  and  alphabet 

Procedure:  A,     (1)'   Share  general    information  of  Runic  Alphabet 

(2)  Give  students  a  copy  of  the  coded  message 

(3)  Student  translates  the  message  and/or  creates  a 
message  using  the  runic  alphabet 

B.     (1)     Give  students  copy  of  Norwegian  Phrases 

(2)  Listen  to  tape  of  the  Conversation,  Days  of  the 
Week  and  Numbers 

(3)  Practice  speaking  the  language 


Subject  area: 
Level : 

Ob j  ect  i ves : 

Materials  needed: 
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NORWEGIAN  PHRASES 


Langauge 

Norweg  i  an 
Hal lo, 
God  dag, 

Hvordan  har  du  det? 
Bare  bra,  takk. 
Hva  heter  du? 
Jeg  heter  Ola. 
Hva  heter  du? 
Jeg  he  ter  Ka  r  i , 
Snakker  du  norsk? 
Nei.  . 

Snakker  du  engelsk? 
Ja  • 

God  natt  og 
takk  for  idag. 


isten  to  tape  for  pronunciation) 

Engl i  sh 
Hel lo. 

Good  day-he  1 lo  , 

How  are  you? 

Fine,   thanks . 

Wha  t   i  s  you  r  name? 

My  name   is  Ola, 

Wha  t   i  s  you  r  name? 

My  name   is  Ka  r  i , 

Do  you  speak  Norwegian? 

No, 

Do  you  speak  English? 

Yes, 

Goodbye 

Good  night  and 
thanks  for  today. 


ERLC 


DAYS  OF  THE 

WEEK 

Norweg i  an 

NUMBERS 

Eng 1 i  sh 

Norweg  i  an 

Engl  i  sh 

Numbe  rs 

Sgindag 

Sunday 

en 

1 

one 

Mandag 

Monday 

to 

2 

two 

T  i  rsdag 

Tuesday 

tre 

3 

three 

Onsdag 

Wednesday 

fire 

k 

four 

Torsdag 

Thursday 

f  em 

5 

f  i  ve 

Fredag 

Fr  i  day 

seks 

6 

six 

Liirdag 

Saturday 

sju 

7 

seven 

atte 

8 

eight 

n  i 

9 

n  i  ne 

t  i 

10 

ten 

Sy t  tende  ma  i 

May  17 
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Runic  Alphabet 


Before  the  Latin  alphabet  was  used  in  Norway  they  used  RUNES.     There  were 
two  runic  alphabets.     The  old  r»jnic  alphabet  had  2k  signs   (called  f uthark 
for  the  6  first   letters).     This  was  used  mostly  from  400-700  A.D,  The 
newer  runic  alphabet  had   16  signs  and  was  used  from  700-1100.  The  runes  had 
been  formed  under  the  distant   influence  of  the  Latin  alphabet.     The  runic  si 
^•vere  best  suited  for  carving   in  wood,   rock  and  metal,  and  were  used  for 
this  purpose  before  paper  was   in  general  use.     Rune  means  secret,  mystery. 


Translation  of  the  runic  message: 

Hi,"  I  am  Ola.     I  want  to  shout:     Hurrah,  for  the  17  ma  i  .     Let  us  hawe  (have) 


fun . 
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Here  is  a  message  for  you  using  the  runic  alphabet: 

Hi,  1       s^n  . 

/ 

Here'  is   the  alphabet  for  decoding: 

r  t)  >   1^  R  <  X  r  H 

■   f     u     jD=th  a     R     k    3    w  h 

f  1  ^  (X  i  Y  ^  r 

n     i     j     p      E     R      s  t- 

^  n .  h  r  <>  M  ^ 

Now  you  can' write  your  own  secret  messages! 
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Pa'  skolen   -   At  School 

Subject    area:  -  Reading 

Level:  -  Primary 

Objectives:  _   Match    objects  wi  th  words 

-  Learn    the     Norwegian  word  for  typical  objects 

found   in  a  classroom  ^ 

Materials    needed:      -  Ditto:     "Pa''  skolen  -  At  School" 

Procedure':  -   Distribute  pencils  and  dittos 

-  Have  pupils  match   the  pictures  with   the  English  word 

-  Pronounce  the  Norwegian  word  for   the  English 

equ  i  va 1  en  t 

Pronunciationguide- 

u  r  -   (c5or ;       oo    as   i  n  book 

klokke  -    (cluck-eh)       eh  as    in  egg 
'Mai   -  (my) 

kalenden  -   ( kah  - 1  en^-de r )       ah  as    in  father 

saks  -  (soc) 

b  lyant  -    (b  l  ee  -ahnt) 

e  1  e  V  -   ( e"^  1  e  V ) 

pul t   (pul  N  t) 
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kiokk^ 


/ 


/ 


At  scKool, 


scissor 


clock 


T1 

ltd 

3l 

5 

L 

? 

'I 

II 

r3 

It 

17 

Id 

7J> 

1\ 

-1.-1 

27 

T4 

3? 

> 

w 

ka  lender 


/ 


/ 


/ 


pencLL 
pu  ptL 


caLencLctr 


bell 


VEER  GYNT 


Subject:  l..jnguago  Arts /Music 

(;rcHlc  Level:  Secondary 

CoaJ:  Te  become  familiar  with  Norway's  ieadinfi  composer 

(Grieg)   and  greatest  playwright:   (Ibsen)  through 
tlie  music  from  the  Peer  Gynt  Suite. 

Matei'ials:  1.     Story  outline  of  Ibsen's  poetic  drama,  Peer 

Gynt ,   page  30. 

2.     Tape^^*  starts  at  //2f:iO,    two  selections  from 
I^eer  Gynt: 

A.      In   tlie  HalJ  of   the  Mountain  King 

B  .     So  Iveig's  Song 

'3.     Recording  of  Peer  Gynt. 

Procedure:  1.      Read   the  story  outline  of  Peer  Gynt  by 

llenr  i  k  Ibsen. 

2.  Listen  to  the   incidental  music  to  Ibsen's  play 
wr-itten  by  Edvard  Grieg. 

3.  Ask  students   to  think  of  other  mus'C  based  on 
a  pLay  or  book.     Examples  —  Verdi's  operas, 
PL  he  1  lo  and  MacBeth,  were  based  on  plays  by 
Sliakespeare . 

Discuss  different   legends  and  stories  that 
iiavc  been  set    t(j  music. 


The  tape  is  avail.ii)le  from  the  Aud  i  ( )~V  i  sua  1  Df'partment,  Seattle 
V\ib  I  i  (■  Sc'li(U)  1  s  , 


PEER    GYNT  SUITE 


Henrik   Ibsen's  poetic  drama  --.•.::>'  .. ■:;>:.•.  was  first  produced   in   1867;   the  play- 
wright had  drawn  on  Norse  folk   legend  to  create  his  vain,  boastful  hero, 
who   is  also^chronic  liar.     Peer  lives  with  his  aging  mother  .Aase.     On  the 
wedding  day  of  his  former  beloved,    Ingrid,  he  abducts  her  and  takes  her 
off  to  the  mountains.     After  she  deserts  him,  he  becomes  an  outlaw  and  is 
involved   in  various  adventures,    including  one  with   the  -troll   king's  daughter 
in   the  Hall   of   the  Mountain  King.     When   the   t ro 1 1 s    ( s uper na t . ra 1   beings  in 
Scandinavian  mythology)   attack  him,   Peer  is  saved  by  the  ringing  of  church 
bells,  which   frightens  away  the  trolls.     He  then  goes   to  live  in  the  woods, 
and   Is   followed   ther^  by  the  faithful   Solveig,  who  is   in   love  with  him. 
But  he  soon  deserts  her  to  return  home   in  time  for  his  mother's  death,  after 
Which  he  is'off  again  for  America,  Morocco  and  Egvpt.     When  he  comes  home 
for  the   last   time,  he   is  a  feeble  old  man,  who  finds   redemptio,,  for  his 
wasted   life   in  the  constancy  and  devoted  care  of  Solveig. 

Six  years  after   its  premiere,    Ibsen  revised  his  play  and  asked  Grieg  to 
write   incidental   music  for   it.     At   first  Grieg   lacked   interest    in   the  under- 
taking,   for  he   felt  the  subject  would  not  stimulate  his  creative  powers, 
cut,   as  his  wife  recorded,    'The  more  he  saturated  his  mind  with  the  powerful 
oo-?.r.,    the  more  clearly  he.saw  that  he  was. the  right  man  for  a  work  of  such 
w!  '.chery  and  so  pe  rmea  ted  w  i  th   the  Norwegian  spirit.' 

T'e  plav  with  his  music  was; a  great  success.     The  final   section  of  the 
firs:;   suite,   entitled    'In   the  Hall   of   the  Mountain  King,'    conjures  up  the 

of   the   trolls  and  gnomes,;    it    is  based  on  a  single,    rather  grotesque 
■,f  ':,r,  w-ich  begins   in  the  bassoons  and   is  passed  on  through  the  orchestra 

intensity  builds  up  to  a  furious  climax.     Th  i  s  co  1  1  abora  t  i  on  between 
•iorwa.'s  greatest  playwright  and   its    ,  ead  i  ng  composer  firmly  established 
that  country's  claim  to  a   full-scale  artistic  nationalism,  as  well  as  its 
olace   in   the  riiainstream  of  world  :ulture. 
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V  i    i  n  g  5 


Subject:  Reading,  Art,  Social  btudies 

Level  :  Elementar^' 

Goal:  The   learner  will   develop  an   interest   in  the  people 

referred  to  as  Vikings. 

Materials:  -  General    information  on  Vikings 

-  Discussion  questions 

-  Worksheet  of  Viking  model 

-  Additional  school   reference  books  on  Vikings 

P  rocedu  res  : 

1.  After  hearing  or  reading  the  general    information  sheet  on  Vikings 
the  students  Afi  1  1   show  an  understanding  of  the  information  by 
answering   the  discussion  questions, 

-  Teacher  or  students  will   read  the  in'^ormation 

-  Teacher   leads   the  d'scussion  of  the  question*=; 

2,  The  students  will   demonstrate  an  interest   in  the  Vikings  by' 
completing   the  model   of  the  Viking  ship. 

-  Teacher  and  or  students  discuss  general  information 

-  Student  completes  model   of  ViRing  ship. 


mi 


in  1 


h  Ancient ' Norse  Penny 


i  i;'iip;K*d  /um  tuund  m  jr.  ln<li;;n 

'  ruvn  on  i.tie  Maine  coa^-t  many 

:  '  t'Mi'-  .120  vai'.  i>'Sit:  ;ely  identified, 

i  I -~-'for(i;jy      tlu'  oldt-si  Exiropean 

'  v^nn*;:*:'.  ^vt^r  foiLnd  m  the  Unnai 

!  "'VfiiM-o  ao  'joiibi  .  .  .  lius  j5  a 
i  j?':iniijn>'  ^nr^A>  r>;'nny.  stmck  some- 
'^b/.'i'i-  ;n  Norv  .iv  (■';inng  the  pe- 
riod of  ivK-o  TO  ioki.  most  probably 
Juna^r.  tir:  "*^::n  of  Kinii  Olaf  !U. ' 
\vi;-v. lau  coif)  ^'xpert  Kolbjorn 

Tne  o'.ir;  >  'he  ()r6i  datable  Vik- 
;  ;vvi:  ii-^o'vr:  fiMind  m  Nonb  Amen- 
c:k  :5ei-.(  di^'overy  boosts  the 
!  (nei:Ty  that  tht^  Vskmqs.  known 
;  ■,I.:^^■}pu!o•ri  and  traders,  reached 
j  ih;-!  ;*r?ir^d  SiTitt^tj  Imi?  b4?fore 


The  question  is  how  far  south 
did  the  Norse  get,"  Maine  Slate 
Museum  archeoiogisi  Dr.  Bruce 
Bourque  commented. 

The  coin  vvus  found  ui  I9(il  by  ! 
a   amateur  archeologi^t  dis^ging  in  ! 
Blue  Hill  Bay,  not       from  the 
summer  resort  0/  Bar  Harbor. 

Other  Norse  artifacts  less'  easy 
to  date  than  corns  have  bcfc-n  found 
at  Vjkiiig  ruins  in  Labrador  and 
Newfoundland. 

Pierced  so  it  could  be  worn  as 
an  ornament,  the  dime-siijed  disc 
of  corroded  silver  and  copper  has  a 
cross  on^one  side  and  the  faint  out- 
line of  an  animai'like  figure  and  a 
scepior  on  the  other. 

rt  Ik  now  encased  in  plexiglass 


Post  Intelligencer 
February    7,  1979 


I -J  r 


L  n  e 
J  u  r 


fighting  and  exploring, 
lent  shipbuilders    in  Europe, 

coast^i  of   the  British  Isles 
ing    tne  3tn  and   II th  centruies 


■y  traveled  as  far  as  Iceland,  Greenland 
,   ^'-jv;   .>-:t':  Ici^ients  but  their  expeditions 


iracon  heads  on  tne  prows  of  the 
//ho   ruled   the  waves.  This 
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DISCUSSION  QUESTIONS 

1.  Name  two  things  that  the  Vikings  were  noted  for? 

2.  Where  did  the  Vikings  travel? 

On  the  g)obe  show  where  the  Vikings  traveled. 

3.  What  did  the  Vikings  do  to  their  ships  to  please  the  good  spirits 
when  they  came  to  land? 

1|.    Why  were  so  few  settlements  made  by  the  Vikings? 

5.  Why  were  the  Vikings  not  credited  with  discovering   the  land  of  Americ 

DISCUSSION  QUESTIONS  FROM  NEWS  ARTICLE 

6.  How  does  this  article  effect  what   Is  said  about  Christopher  Columbus? 

7.  What  further  proof  do  we  need  to  establish  the  authenticity  of  the 
Viking  landing? 

8.  How  else  could  the  coin  have  been  left  on  the  Maine  coast? 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  A  VIKING  SHIP 
by  Roberta  L.   Fa  i  ral 1 


Pretend  that  you,  a  Viking,   live  in  northernmost  Europe  about  the 
year  1000  A.D.     The  seaworthy  boat  you  build  will   sail   through  the  seas 
to   Iceland,   to  Greenland,  on  and  on   to  the  land  you  decide  to  call  Vinland. 
Sa^ieday.   people  will   name  it  North  America. 

Paste  these  pages  to  heavy  paper.     Color  your  boat  and  the  figures. 
Cut  out  all    the  pieces  and  assemble  them  in  this  order. 

1.  '    Bend  top  and  bottom  of  sail   "B"  up  on   the  broken  lines.  Next, 
give  your  sail  a  nice  curve  by  pulling   it  over  the  sharp  edge  on  a  table. 

2.  Glue  the  sides  "A^-A^"  together  at  each  end  only.     Set  the  sail 
in. piece  fitting  notches  over  those   in  the  side  of  the  boat.     Slip  side 
tabs  through  slots. 

3.  Bend  tabs  back  on  unit."C"  then  set  nctch  up  over  the  center 
notch  at  the  bottom  of  the  sail.     Your  boat  is  ready  to  sail. 
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Famous   Norwegians   a.nd   Norwegian  Americans 


Subject: 
Grade  Level 
Goa  l  : 

Materials: 


Social  Studies 

1 n termed  i  a te/Seconda  ry 

Develop  awareness  of  rontr  i but  i onrs  made  by  famous 
Norwegians  and  Norwegian  Americans 


Biographical  sketches  of  famous  Norwegians  and 
Norwegian  Americans 

Crossword  puzzle 


Procedure: 


Read  genera  1    i  nformat  ion 
Complete  crossword  puzzle 


FAMOUS  MORWEGIANS 


ACROSS 


FAMOUS  NORWEGIANS 
DOWN  A 


1  . 

Norwegian   explorer  - 

2  . 

T          1  -  Norse  creature 

jo  . 

1st  name 

3. 

You  I  n  Norweg  i  an 

0  • 

rcLcr    in  iivjiweyian 

Yes   in  Norweg i an 

43  . 

1  /^ 

10. 

Ba  rdah 1 

5. 

Tug  company 

1 1 . 

Hotel  owner 

6. 

Actor  -   1st  name 

i+3A 

\k. 

Two  (2)    in  Norwegian 

7. 

Ten   in  Norwegian 

15. 

One  (1)    in  Norwegian 

8. 

Norweg  i  an  ex-p  1  orer  -  i  s  t 

50. 

16. 

Norwegian  American  actor 

name 

17. 

N                   N  Nnrwpaian 

q 

Norway  *  s  nei  ghbor 

51  . 

exp 1 orer 

1st  Un  i  ted  Na  t  i  ons 

18. 

U 1 Iman 

Secre ta ry  Genera  1 

r  T 

i?Z  - 

10. 

Your  in  -Norwegian 

1  "3 

Norweg lan  aviator 

QU 
i:tH . 

12. 

Ice  in  Norwegian 

1  o 

We  in  Norweg  ian 

lli. 

King  Olav's  father 

23. 

Norway  '  5  cons  t  i  tu  t  i  ^-^i 

25. 

day 

5?. 

Norwegian  composer 

United  Nations  backward 

Hub  e  r  t 

29. 

59. 

30. 

eland  sculptor 

28. 

Famous  oil  additive 

3't. 

^  ice  President  of  United 

33. 

Ki  rs  t  ^n 

6! . 

States 

35. 

s  actor 

37 

Hey erdah 1 

36. 

Opera  singer's  initials 

:^9. 

Knute 

41. 

42. 

44. 
46. 
47. 
30. 
52. 

53. 
56. 
57. 

63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 


Former  Vice  President 
of  Un  i  :        ■;:  tes 


Unite- 
Secr^' 

(In!  ■ 


Fridt. 

Fi  rs- 

(  i  r  i  L 


.■  Gere  '"'3  i 
s  ba  :;w.jrds 

1  hj  5  e  n 


Oman  p ; lot 
1  s  b6cl<w^i rd^] 


Fe^o'^. 3  compose r 
(  ■  n  i  t  ■  u  )  5  ) 

!  s     r  MorvNtijg  i  a  n 

I       5   '  n  Norv/'^i" 

Former    ^ash*  ;  n  n 
Go"  "^rnc       .n.     a  Is) 


Wash  .ig::o. 
(Initial'^ 


3  cor 


United  1:  on?  in 
Norwe^:.  i  c.  ■ 


**-comDOser 


P'ormer  Vice  President 
initials 

NATO  Commander 

P 1  ay  wr  i  gh t 

Exp  1 orer 

Rise  ^  

Agr.-s   


Fanious  Nor\^eg  i  an  pa  i  nter 
(initials) 

17th  of  _  _  _ 

Papyrus  raft 

 [  ngs ,   1 0th  century 

Norweg  i  ans 

Roald   

Actress  (Initials) 

First  name  of  actress  In'^64 

News  reporter 
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Famous  Norwegians 

Roald  Amundsen   (1872-1928)   Norwegian  explorer 

First  to  reach  the  South  Pole  on  December  U,   1911   aboard  the  famous 
vessel  "FRAM" 

Fridtjoe  Nansen  (1861-1930)  Arctic  explorer 

Discove^red  Northwest  Passage  in   1903-     Charted  the  Northwest  Passage 
from  I903-I9I8.     Crossed  the  North  Pole  from  Norway  to  Alaska  in  a 
dirigible  in  1926.     Received  Nobel   Peace  Prize. 

Bernt  Balchen   (1S99-I973)  Aviator  who  piloted  the  first  flight  over  the 
South  Pole,  November  29,  1929. 

Bjornstjerne  BJornson   (I832-I9IO)   Author,   National    leader  and  Nobel  Prize 

winner.     He  wrote  Norway's  National  Anthum  "JA,  Vi   Elsker  Dette  Landet" 

"Yes,  We  Love  This  Country" 

Ole  Bull    (1810-1880)   Violinest  and  composer.     He  tried  to  establish  a 
Norwegian  colony   in  Pennsylvania,  Oleanna,    in  1852. 

Q 1 e  Ev  i  nrude   invented  the  First  practical   outboard  motor  for  boats 

Ki  rsten  Flagstad   (1895-1962)   Opera  singer.     The  greatest  Wagnerian  soprano 
in  the  First  half  of  20th  century 

Edvard  Grij^  (18^3-1907)   Composer  who  at  the  age  of  31    receiv'=id  an  allowance 
for   life  by  Norwegian  government  so  he  could  spend  all  his  time 
composing.     Best  known  works:     Piano  Concerto  in  A  Minor;    Peer  Gynt  Suit. 

Thor  H     -  rdah  1    (191^-  )  Anthropologist  and  explorer  best  known  for  sailing, 
.  ,1   19^7,   from  Peru  to  Polynesia   in  a  raft  called  the  Kon-Tiki. 
•  Later  he  sailed  the  RA   1   and  RA   11   papyrus   rafts  across   the  Atlantic. 

Sonja  Henie  (1912-1969)   Figure  skating  champion,  Ms.  Henie  won  the  World 

Champ  -onship  ten  consecutive  times'  (1927-1936),   the  Olympic  Championship 
three  consecutive  times,    1928,    1932  and   1936.     She  won    the  Norwegian 
Championship  at   the  age  of   10.     It   is  estimated  she  earned  $50  million 
figure  skating. 

Henrik   Ibsen   (I828-I906)   Poet  and  playwright,  was  the  earliest  and  most 
influential  of  the  modern  dramatists.     Among  his  works  are:     Pol  1  ' s 
House ,  Ghos  ts ,  An  Enemy  of  the  People,  Peer  Gynt. 

Trygve  Lie  (1896-1963)   Government  official   and  diplomat.     First  Secretary 
Genera  I   of  the  United  Nations 

Edvard  Munch   (l863-13^^)  Painter 


Knute  Rockne   (I888-I93I)     Football   coach  at  Notre  Dame.     Known  as  one  of 
the  greatest  coaches. 


Gustav  Vigeland   (1869-19^3)   Sculptor.     150  of  his  works  are  found  in  a 
famous  park   in  Oslo,  Frogner  Park.  ^  • 

J 

Agnes  Wergeland  (1857^191^)  Educator.  First  Norwegian  woman  in  the  world 
to  reveive  a  Ph.D. 

•» 

Turid  Wiedero-Pi lot  .     First  woman  pilot  of  conmercial  planes. 

King  Hakon  VM  ,  a  Danish  Prince  and  father  of  the  present  King  Olav  V, 

would  not   take  the  throne  until   he  was  elected  by  the  people  of  Norway. 

Famous   Norwegians    and   Norwegian   Americans    in    the   S t a t e   o     W a s h i n go n 

Die  Bardahl  -  inventor  of  oil  additives.  Hydrofoil  and  car  racing.  Came 
from  Trondelag  with  two  empty  hands  and  a  few  dollars  in  his  pocket. 
Today  he   is  a  multi-millionaire. 

Henry  Foss  -  founder  of  Foss  Tug  Company  came     from  Norway.     His  mother, 

Thea,  who  used  a   rowboat  for  rental    to  peopl e,  s tar  ted  the  family  business. 

Henry  M,  Jackson  -  U.S.   Senator  from  Everett 

Arthur  B.  Langlie  -  Mayor  of  Seattle     1938-^1,  Governor  19^1-^5  and  19^9-57 
Stan  Boreson  -  Childrens  entertainer  -  during  1950-60 

Olav  Ul land  -  Prominent  Seattle  business  man.  Famous  for  ski  jumping  and 
founder  of  the  sporting  goods  store,  Osborn  and  Ulland 

Famous    Norwegian  Americans 
James  Arness  -  Actor 
Peter  Graves  -  Actor 

Conrad  Hilton   (1887  -    1979)     American  business  executive  who  built   the  hotel  em; 

Hubert  Humphrey   (1911-1978)   38th  Vice  President  of ^the  U.S. 

Walter  Mondale   (1928-  )   A2nd  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

Lauris  NordTtad  -  General   and  Commander  of  NATO 

Eric  Sevoreid  -  News  correspondent  and  T.V.  personality 

Rise  Stevens  -  Opera  singer 

Earl  Warren  -  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 


FOR  A  LASTING  PEACE 


Subject:  Social  Studies 

Level :  Secondary 

Objectives:         The  student  will  evaluate 

American  winners  of  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  to  determine 
benef  ic  ia 1  con t r  i  bu t i on s  and 
support   their  rationale. 

Materials:  Information  Sheet  on 

Nobel   Peace  Pr  i  ze  Wi  nners . 


Procedure:  (l)     Read  and  discuss  the  contributions 

of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  winners. 

(2)  Answer    worksheet  questions  individually, 
or   i  n  a  sma 1 1  g  roup . 

(3)  Lead  a  discussion  on  students'  findings. 

Directions:         (1)     Read  through  the  descriptions 

of  the  Nobel   Peace  Pr i ze  Wr nners . 


(2)  Evaluate  their  work  and  determine 
which  5  accomplishments  you  feel  have 
been  most  beneficial    in  contributing 

to  lasting  peace  in  the  world.  Support 
you r  pos  i  t  ion . 

(3)  With  another  student  or  small  group  of 
students,  compare  your  findings. 


FOR   A    LAST  I  NG  PEACE 


The  Nobel  Peace  Peace  Prize  is  an  award  given  annually,  from  the  Foundation  of 
Dr.  Alfred  Nobel,  the  Swedish  chemist,  by  a  committee  of  the  Norwegian  Parlia- 
ment  to  persons  v^/ho  have  made  valuable  contributions   to  the  "good  of  humanity." 

The   following  Americans  have  been  awarded  the  Nobel   Peace  Prize  since  its 
origin    in   1902 . 

1906  -  Theodore  Roosevelt:     Persuasion  of  Russia  and  Japan  to  enter  into  peace 
negotiations  after  Russo- Japanese  war. 

1912  -   Elihu  Root:     As  Secretary  of  State  worked  out  peaceful   solution  of  probl 
of  Japanese   immigration   to  California;  organized  Central  American 
Peace  Conference. 

1919  "  Woodrow  Wilson-:     Attempts  at  just  settlement  of  World  War   I.  Advocated 
League  of  Na  t  i  ons . 

1925  -  Charles- Gate  Dawes:     Originator  of  "Dawes  Plan"  for  payment  of  German 
Reoa ra t  i ons . 

->  - 

1929  -  Frank  Billings  Kellogg:     Negotiated  Kellogg  Briand  Peace  Pact. 

1931       Jane  Addams :     President  of  Women's   international   League  for  Peace  and 
F  reedom . 

1931   "  Nicholas  Murray  Butler:     President  of  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Internatior 
Peace . 

19^5  -  Cordell   Hull:     As  Secretafy  of  State,  sought   to  destroy  causes  of  war. 

19^6  "  John  Raleigh  Mott:     Y.M.C.A.  work;   aid  to  displaced  persons. 

19^6  -  Emily  Greene  Balch:     President,  Women's    International   League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom 

1950  -  Ralph  Bunche:     United  Nations  mediator  in  Palestine  19^8-19^9. 
1953  "  George  Marshall:     Promotion  of  peace  through  European  Recovery  Plan. 
'\3G2  -  Linus  Carl   Pauling:     For  his  opposition   to  "a  1  !  \^arfare  as  a  means  of 


solving   international  conflicts, 


•I96A  -  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.:     For  his  efforts   to  bring  peaceful  change  to 
America.     At  35  was  youngest  person   thus  honored. 

1970  -  Norman  E.   Borlaug:     Agriculturalist  honored  for  efforts   to  develop 

strains  of  wheat  that  have  high  yields  and  resistance  to  disease 
as   to  produce  enough   food  for  the  hungry  people  of  the  world. 

1973  -  r'enry  Kissinger:     For  his  efforts    in  peace  negotiations   in  Vietnam 
.^/  a  r . 


D  i  r.-ct  :  ons  : 

(1)  Read   through  the  descriptions   for  the  Nobel   Peace  Prize  Winners: 

(2)  Evaluate  their  work  and  determlTie  vjh  i  ch      c.^;:comD  1  i  s  hmen  ts  you  feel  have 
been  -tos  t  beneficial    in  contributing  to   lasting  pe-ace  in  the  world.  Suppc 
you  r  pos  i  t  i  ori .  ' 


The   Fla.g   of  Norway 


Subject  Area: 
Leve 1 : 
Object  i  ves : 

Materials  Needed: 


P  rocedu  re: 


Art,  Math 
Elementary 

1.  To  develop  interest   in  the  flag  of  Norway  , 

2.  To  encourage  celebration  of  the  17th  or  May. 

Red,  v.nite,  blue  paper 

Scissors 

S  t r  i  ng 

S  tapl er/gl ue 

Discuss  use  of  flag  as  decoration  on  Christmas  and 
May  17th 

Make  flags  using  pattern  - 

The  unit  of  measurement  could  be  inches,  centimeter, 

or  squares   (using  graph  paper) 
Attach  to  string  -  decorate  room 


J 


/ 

If  children  want  to  make  a  Norwegian  flag  either  for  the  17th  ma i  parade 
or  to  decorate  the  room,  here  are  the  proportions: 


The  unit  'of  measurement  could  be   inches,   cunti/nv^er,  squares   (using  graph 
paper);   feet  or  meters  for   large  flags.  • 

Ac  Christmas  tiine,   the  Norwegians  decorate  their  trees  with  small  flags 
glued  on  a  string.     This  could  be  one  way  of  decorating  the  classroom  for  the 
17  niai.     Each  child  could  make  his/her  flag  and   then  the  flags  could  be 
stapled  over  a  stri.ng. 


Rosemal  ing 

Subject:  Art 

Grade  Level:  Elementary 

Goal:  To  develop  an  awareness  of  the  Norwegian  art  of 

Rosema 1 i  ng 

Materials:  Background   information  on  rosemal ing 

Color  photographs  from  books  or  pamphlets  to 
bhow  color 

Worksheets 

P  rocedu  ^  e : 

Discuss  background   information  on  rosemal ing 
Discuss  colors  used 
Color   in   the  des  i  g  ns 

Extension: 

Analyze  the  designs   to  determine  the  characteristics 
of   rosemaiinq.     Determine  the  uniqueness  of  the  lines, 
shading,   coicr  and  shape. 

Have  students  use  those  characteristics  to  make  a 
design  of  their  own. 
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Rosema 1 i  nq 


The  Norwegian  painting,  rose 
ma  1  i  ng  means  "rose  or  flower 
pa  i  nt  i  ng , "  and    is  a  colorfu 1  ar 
decorative  folk  art  form*  This 
painting   form  developed  during 
the  long  winter  months  when  the 
Norvjegian  farmers  had  extra  time  I 
s pend  DP  t he  arts.     Now  a  1 onq  with 
the  folk  art  of  carving,  embroider- 
ing and  weaving   they  began  to  deco- 
rate anything   that  was  made  out  of 
wood   -  walls,  ceilings,  valances,  fur 
niture,   chests  and  boats. 

Most  rusemaling  designs  use  scrolls, 
leaves  and  flowers,   though  some  figures 
of  men,  women,  and  horses  appear  in 
sorpe  patterns.     The  technique  of  the 
brush  strokes   is  very    important   in  creatir 
the  swirling  designs  and   the  interesting 
co^or  blends  so  unique  to  ros.maling.  Rose- 
ma  1 i ng   is  usually  done   in  reds,  blues, 
greens,  and  yellows.     However,    the  colors 
are  never  used    in   their  pure  bright  inten- 
ty  but  are   instead  du 1 1 eJ  with  mixing  and 
b 1  end  i ng  . 

This  art   is  enjoying  a  revival   both   in  Norway 
and   in   this  country.     Many  Norwe<^'ian  families 
have  rosema 1 i ng  designs  on   their  doors,  shutters 
and  cupboard  doers.     There  are  man-    people  in  the 
Puget  Sound  area  who  teach  classes    in  rosemaling. 
If  you  find  you  don't  have  the  time  ;:o  make  the 
designs  yourself   there  are  many  Scancinavian 
shops   tha  t   se 1 1   boxes ,   p 1  a  t es .   spoons  ond  chests 
decorated  with  rosemaling. 
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FOLKDANCE 


Subject 
Leve  I  : 


P. E, /Music 
£1 emen ta  ry 


Goal  : 

To 

develop  an  interest 

i  n 

Norwegian  music  and  folkdance. 

Ma  ter  i  a  1 5  : 

1  . 

Directions  for  folkdance 

I  , 

ricture   lo  coior 

3. 

Tape  recording  of  music 

k. 

Oleana  -  starts  on  tape  //5^  ends  at  #83 

5. 

Folkdance  -  1   Look  At  You  -  starts  on  tape  at  #8  ends  at  ^'53 

Procedu re  : 

K- 

2   -Lis  ten  .to  mu  s  i  c 
Color  picture 
Lea rn  song  Oleana 

3- 

6  -  Dance  fo'kdance 
Lea  rn  song   0 1 eana 
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OLEANA 


Ole  Bu!!   earned   large  c^ums  of  money   from  his  concerts   in  Ameri    i.  He 
d-cid-d        buy  a   large  area  of   land  for  Norwegian  settlers.  Unfortunately, 
he  was  cheated  by   the  real   estate  men.     The   land  they  sold   to  him  was  wild 
and  far   from  rivers  and  railroads.     Settlers  who  moved   to  "Oleana"  soon 
discovered   that  the  lend  was  not  good  for  farming.     This  song  was  written 
to  help  people  joke  about  Oleana. 


Ver.  "S: 


0   to  be   i  n  0 1 eana , 

That's  where   I'd  rather  be, 

Than  bound   in  old  Norway 

And  drag  the  chains  of  slavery, 


Chorus : 

Ole,  0 1 eana , 

Ole,  Oleana, 

Ole,  Ole,  Ole; 

Ole,  Oleana. 


Ole, 


In  Oleana   land   is  free. 

The  wheat  and  corn  just  plant  themselves, 
Then  they  grew  six  feet  a  day. 
While   in  bed  you  rest  and  sing. 


3.     Li  ttle   roasted  piggies 

Go  running   thru  the  city  streets 

1 nqu  i  r  i  ng  so  po 1  i  te 1 y 

If  a  s 1  i  ce  of  ham  you ' d  1 i  ke  to  ea  t . 

^.     The  cows  and  calves  do  all    the  work. 

They  milk  and  churn  till    the  dairy's  full. 
The  farmer  keeps  production  high. 
He  writes   reports   to  Ole  Bull. 

5.     The  sun  keeps  shining  day  and  night. 

Till    the  moon  politely  asks  a  turn. 

As   the  harvest  here   is  once  a  month, 

We've   time  to  waste  and  money  to  burn. 

o.     So   if  you'd   1 i ke  a  happy  life. 
To  Oleana  you  must  go. 
The  poorest  man  from  the  old  country 
Becomes  a  king   in  a  year  or  so. 
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Directions    for  Folkdance 


I  LOOK  AT  YOU  (A  Eg  Ser  Pa  Deg) 


STARTi.^JG  POSiTlOI\J 


1.  Fof'Ti  suujiri  Lircle. 

2.  All  join 

Turn  ro  p,  ruiers  and  pOifU  toe 
Turn  :(j  corners  anu  point  toe 
Turn  to  panders  and  point  toe 
Turn  to  corners  and  poini  roe 


DIAGRAM  1 


Leu.  riyhi;  leit,  pduse,  rignr,  pause 
Left,  mini  ie'?,  pa'jr.e,  right, 
Siamo,  otc.  J,  siarr^ij. 


EXPLANATUN 

1.  Any  number  of  couples    in  a  circli,    voman   to  the  right 
of  her  pa rtner . 

2.  All   join  hands.     The  man  has  his  riqht  arm  ov3r  the  arm 
of  his  partner,  and   left  arm   is  under  the  arm  of  v;oman  to 
his  left.     All   have  clasped  hands. 

Figure  1.  Verse:     On  'M    look  at  you'',  all  dancers,  holding 
hands,   turn  to  their  partners   (see  diagram  1)  and  put  their 
inside  feet   into  the  circle,   the  toe  pointed  toward  the 
ground.     The  inside  arms  are  pointed  uiagonally  upward  as 
outside  arms  are  pointed  diagonally  to  tht:  ground.     The  body 
is  bent  toward  outside  arm.     On  "and  you   look  at  me",  the 
couples  turn   coward   their  corners,   puttirig   the^r   inside  feet 
(formerly  their  outside  feet)    into  the  center  of  circle,  with 
the  toes   toucning   the  floor.     Then  their  arm  positions  are 
just  reversed,    (see  diagram  2) 

Repeat.     Figure  7. .   Chorus:     Same  arm  and  hand  grasp  "^s   in  be- 
giming.     Dancers  move  CW  with  2  steps,  aiia  en^-i  with  3  light 
s  t  aim  p  5  ,   R  ,  L  ,  R . 

NOTE:     Be  certain  that   the  diameter  of  the  circle  remains 
the  same  . 


i  Look  ;  I  You 
Verse 

I  look  at  you  rnd  you  look  ~"e, 
1  look  at  you  and  you  look  a'  3. 

Chorus 

Oh  hey,  oh  hey,  you  beautiful  you. 
How  bad  you  maut  a  fool  of  -^j. 

^  er  -1 

I  laugh' at  you  ar  J  "ou  lough  at  me, 
I  laugh  at  you  and  you  laug'i  at  me. 

Chrvus 

Oh  hey,  oh  hey,  yru  ueautirul  you. 
How  bad  you  made  a  rool  of  me. 

Verso 

Last  year  you  caid  you  liiti  no;  ,va^t  me. 
This  year  you  come  and  say  you  want.me. 

Chorus 

Oh  hey,  oh  ney.  you  beautiful  you, 
How  bad  you  made  a  tool  of  me. 

I  LOOK  AT  YOU 
A  EG  SER  PA  DEG 


DIAGRAM  2 


Sci  tter-Scatter 


Ages:  9-12 

Players:     30  or  more;   two-group;  Ac t i v i ty--hun t i ng :     running,  walking 

circle  whirling 

Place:     gymnasium;  out-of-doors  Appeal:     competition,  rhythm 

This  game  comes   from  an  ancient  folk  tale  and  has  been  popular  for  ages. 
The  real   name  of  the  game  is  S 1 aengkompas  or  "Scatter  Compass." 

The  players  form  two  circles  of.  equal   numbers.     A  captain   is  selected  for 
each  circle.     The  players  join  hands  and  face  the  center  of  the  circle. 
The  tvjo  circles  are  several   feet  a^-art  and  each  captian  starts  walking 
slowly  around  his/her  own  circle  and  counts  vr/h  i  1  2  walking.     The  players 
listen  closely  and  walk  just  as  their  captain  v^/alks. 

The  two  captains  may  count  as   they  wish,   fast  or  slow,  and   in  any  order  as: 
"One-three;   two-one;   three-four;   three-two";  but  as  soon  as  a  captain  calls 
"Five!"  the  players   in  both  circles  drop  hands  quickly  and  whirl  completely 
around  five  times  as  fast  as  possible.     Then  each  player  leaves  his/her  own 
circle  and  rushes  to  find  a  place  in  the  opposite  circle.     When  either  captain 
shouts  "Sci tter-Scatterl"  each  player  must  face  the  center:  and  join  hands 
with  the  players  near  them.     The  captains   try  to  get   in  tWe  circle  too. 
If  any  player   in  a  not',  jr  ring   is  not  standing   in  the  circle  he/she  must 
stand  in  the  center  of  the  ring. 

The  game  v^oes  on  as  before  with  each  captain   leading  the  players  first 
slowly  and   then  going  faster  and  faster  until   the  shout  "Fivel"   is  given. 
The  players  v;ho  are   in  the  center  of  the  rings  may  now  try   to  get  back  into 
a  circle  as  the  players  are  whirling   five  times  and  exchanging  p'aces. 
Again  any  player  caught  out  of  the  circle  at  the  shout  "Sc i t ter-Scat ter" 
must  stand   in   the  center  and  awa i t  h i s/he r-  chance  to  get   in  the  ring. 

One  object  of  the  game  i's  to  catch  a  captain  out  of  the  circle.     If  a 
captain  is  caught  not  joining  hands  and  facing  center,    the  players   try  to 
touch  him/her..  The  first  player  to  touch  the  captain  becomes   the  new 
captain   for  the  next  game.     The  players  must  watch  both  captain'  and  the 
pi.  vers   in  the  center  and  try  to  keep  them  from  joining   in  again. 
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Sub j  ect : 
Grade  Level 
Goa  1  . 

Ma  te  r  i  a  ]  s  : 
P  rocedure : 


Geog  raphy 
1  n  termed  i  a  t.^ 

After  a  lesson  on  reference  materials  the  students  w "  '  I 
use  reference  skills   to   locate  information 

Fac  t  sheet  on  5 now shoe  Thompson 
Ency c 1 opeH  i  a 

Read  story,  find  additional  information  in  encyclopedia 
and  answer  questions. 


Measuring    in  Norway 


Subject : 

Leve 1 : 

Ob j  ec  t  i  ves 


Ma  ter  i  a  1 s : 
P  rocedure : 


Ma  chema  t  i  cs 
E 1 emen  ta  ry 

Apply  skills  of  measuring: 
,J..,.    Read  and  interpret  simple^bar  graphs. 

2.  Estimate   lengths    in  centimeters  and  meters. 

3.  Know  rel  at  ionsh  i     between  meters  and  centimeters. 

Worksheet 

Teacher  directs   lesson  on  metric  system 


SnowsKoe 
TK  emptor 


Jon  Toreson,  a  Norwegian,  arrived  in  the  California  gold  fields   in  I85O. 
Not  striking   it  rich,  he  took  a  job  carrying  mail   over  the  high  Sierra 
Mountains  during  the  winter  months  on  his  homem  ade  sk  i  s .     He  was  the  only 
mail   carrier  between  California  and  Nevada  for  2^  years* 
skis  today   in  a  museum  in  Sacramento^ 


You  can  see  his 


1.  Get  an  encylopedia. 

2.  To  discover  how  far  Snowshoe  Thomp'son 
traveled,   find  the  distance  between 
Reno,  Nevada  and  Sacremento,  ^ 
Ca 1 i  f orn  i  a , 

3.  How  high  are  the  mountains 
"Snowshoe  Thompson" 
traveled  over? 

A.     What  do  you  imagine 

are  some  of  the  dangers 
he  faced? 

5.     Find   information  on 

on  skis  and  snow shoes, 

Wha t  are  some  of  the 
similarities  and  differences 
between  them? 
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Like  rr.ost  of  wcM-li  Norway  uses   Metric  ;:iea'i  u  retpen  r  ,    inr^tead  of  ircn-i. 

and  V  -3  r  c  , 

in  :\:zr\c,   centinet'jfS    ^  cm)    arc-  used    in  place  of    ir.ches  and  :-neter3  'mi 
are  used   in  olace  of  vards.     There  are   100  centln^ '\er'^    in  eacn  me'.er. 
'  1  OG  :m  =«   In  J 
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WHY  SETTLE   IN  PUGET  SOUND? 


Subject:  Social   Studies  -  General 

Level :  in  termed  i ate/Secondary 

Goal:  To  develop  an  awareness  of  Norwegian  geography, 

climate,    language  and  customs. 

Obj  ec  t  i  ve :     "  G  i  ven  a  brief  descr  i  p  t  r.or>  •  of  Norway ,  compare  the  geog  raphy  , 
cli  mate  and  customs  of  Norway  with  the  Puget   Sound  area. 
Determine  reasons  for  settlement  of  Norwegians   in  Puget  Sound 
area . 

Materials:         An   I n  t  roduc  t  i  on  to  No  rway  -  pg .  5 
Map  of  Norway.     pg .  7 

Norwegian   Immigration   to  Pacific  N.W.   -  pg .  12 

Prf.xedure:         1.)     Teacher  reads  articles   to  students  or 

reproduces  the  articles' and  has  the  stud en ts 
reac^  th^. 

2.  )     List  and  categorize  characteristics  of  Norway. 

3.  )     List  and  categorize  characteristics  of  Puget  Sound. 

k.)     Determine  which  characteristics  are  similar  and  different, 

'  5-)     Can  you  determine  any  reasons  why  so  many  Norwegians 

settled   in  Puget  Sound? 
Support  your  statements. 


Adaitional  Activity  -  Secondary  Level 

In  1976  a:-movie  called  "The   Immigrants"  gave  viev,'ers  a  picture  of  what 
it  was   like   in  Sweden   in  the  19th  century.     It  st'.owed  how  difficult   it  was 
for  immigrant':  on  the   long  trip  across  ':he  Atlantic  and   the  problems  they 
■iad   in  settling  a  new  land. 

I 

v/ri'-e  you'r  ov^n  play  or  a  short  story  rtibout   immigrant  life. 


r—  .'-^  .'1 
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Norv;egians  arr-t  of  a,,  roving  nature  and  from  Viking  days  to  modern  times  they 
have  left  their  homeland   to  establish  new  homes   in  distant  places  all  over 
thev/orld.     Whole  colonies  were  es  tab  1  i  shed   i  n   Iceland-,  Greenland,  the 
Shetland   Islands,   the  north  of  France  (now  called  Normandy  -  meaning  the 
"Norse  Men",'    and  even  in  America  500 'years  before  Columbus  re-discovered- 
it.     Although  the  first  American  colony  was  not  successful,  many  of  the. 
others   lasted  for  hundreds  of  years  -  some  up  to  the  present  time. 

Many   left  Norway  for  reasons  other  than  ?.dven*:ure;   some  because  they  could 
not  make  the  kind  of   living  they  wanted,  others  because  they  could  not. 
worship,  act  or  speak  according  to  their  beliefs.     The  first  organized 
.immigration  to  the  United  States  was   in   1825  when  52  Norwegian  Quakers  left 
Norway   to  find   religious   freedom  in  this  country.     Since  then,  hundreds 
of  thousands  have  migrated  here  for  many  different   reasons.     Many  settled 
in  new  homes  around  Puget  Sound  and   it   is  estirr.ated  that  there  are  now 
mere  than  90,000  people  of  Norwegian  descent   living   in  th'is  area. 
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Norwegian  Foods 


Subject  area: 
Level : 
Object  i ves 


Materials  needed: 


Language  Arts,  Social  Studies 
E 1 ementary  / J  r •  High 

1)  To  encourage  respect  for  the  tastes  of  Norwegian 
people  and  the  foods  they  eat, 

2)  The  learner  will   compare  his/her  diet  with  a 
Norweg  ian  diet  and  give  reason  for  s  i  m  i 1  a  r  i  t  i  es 
and  d i  f f erences • 

Waffle  recipe:     eggs,   sugar,   flour,  margarine,  baking 
powder 

Cup  or  deciliter  measuring  cup 
Teaspoon -measure 
Waffle  iron 


Procedure: 


1.  Children  and  teacher  will  make  Norwegian  waffles 

2.  Children  will   discuss  food  that  is  typical  for 

United  States,      List  f oods • 

3 .  Compare  the  two  di  ets 

Discuss'  and  give  reasons  why  the  two  might  be  the 
same  and  reasons  why  they  are  different. 
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Food 


A  typical  meal   for  a  Norwegian  family  would   include  boiled  fish,  boiled 
potatoes  and  carrots,  and  always  flat  bread.     For  desert  they  might  have 
"se5t  "^uppe"   (sweet  soup)  made  from  dried  f"ruit,   rice  or  tapioca,   sugar  and 
spices  and  served  warm.     Flat  bread   is  dry,   crisp  and  wafer  thin.     Fish  is 
used  more  often  than  meat  for  dinner. 

The  production  of  food   in  Norway   is  unbalanced.     Because  of  the  short 
growing  season,  many  vegetables  and  fruits,   especially  citrus   fruits  are 
not  grown  there  and  have  to  be   imported.     High   in  production  are  milk  rind 
milk  products,   fish,  eggs,   potatoes  and  some  other  vegetables,   and  these  are 
the  staple  foods. 

Breakfas.    is  often  hot/cold  cereal  or  sandwiches  with  fruit  juice  and  milk. 
A  special   Sreakfast  called   the  Oslo  breakfast  was  started   in   1926.  Two 
glasses  o\    "lilk,    raw  rutabaga,  a   raw  carrot,   half  an  apple  and  half  an 
orange,   har     ick  and  dark  bread  sandwiches  with  margarine  and  a  sprerid, 
such  as  cod        er  paste,   smoked  herring,   cod   roe,  or  brown  cheese  and 
cod   liver  oil.     How  many  of  these   items   from  this  breakfast  would  you  like? 

Ncroke  Vafler 
(Norwegian  Waffles) 

Waffles   in-  Norway  are  never  eaten  for  breakfast.     They  are  eaten  like 
cookies  for  a  snack  or  at  parties,  or  as  a  coffee  cake.     They  can  be  eaten 
still  warm  or  cold.     Spread  them  with  butter/margarine,  with  jam  or  jelly 
or  crushed  berries    (strawberries,  blueberries),  and  enjoy  a  treat! 

Traditionally  Norwegian  "vafler"  are  heart  shaped  and   the  iron  bakes  five 
heart  at  a  time.     But  of  course   if  you  cannot   find/borrow  a  heart  shaped 
iron  a  regular  waffle   iron  will  do, 

1.  Beat  2  eggs  and   1   cup  sugar.     Add   1   cup  milk,   2  cups  flour,    1  teaspoon 
bak  i  ng  powde  r  and   1   cup  melted  margarine.      If  batter  is   to  thick  add 
some  water.     Heat    iron.     Bake  to  a  golden  brown.     Makes  ^0  heart  shaped 
waffles. 

2.  Or  go  metric:     Beat-*  3  eggs  and   1   TB  sugar.     Stir   in  3  dl    flour  and  beat 
till   there  are  no  more   lumps.     Add  3  dl   milk.     Makes  30  heart  shaped 
wafj^les.     Heat   iron  and  grease.     Bake  to  a  golden  brown       (  3  minutes 
each  side). 
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PREFACE 


American   Indian  cultures  have  made  and  continue  to  make  significant 
contributions   to  the  political,  artistic  and  scientific  realms  of 
American  society.     American  Indians  as   individuals  have  excelled 
in  all  nranner  of  endeavors^. 

The  Indian  peoples  were  the  first  human   inhabitants  of  the  conti- 
nents of  Uorth  and  South  America.     The  history  of  the   Indians  of 
these  two  continents  after  the  arrival   of  Europeans  has  been  fraught 
with  misunderstanding  and  tragedy. 


This  booklet  has  been  prepared   in  an  effort  to  eliminate  the  stereo- 
typing of  A.nerican   Indian  cultures.      It   is  hoped  that   these  activi- 
ties w.i  11   be  used  throughout   the  school  year   in  the  subject  areas 
sugges  ted . 


Sharon  L.   Green,  Coordinator. 
Multi-Ethnic  Curriculum  Office 
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HISTORY  OF  HOLIDAY 


American   Indian  Day ,  ded i ca ted  to  recognizing  and  honoring  American 
Indians,   is  not  a  na'tionai   holiday   in  the  United  States.     The  obser- 
vance and   its  date  are  left  to  the  individual   states  and  vary  widely,* 
each  state  having    its  avn  version  of  the  day.     This   is  not  a  religious 
or  ceremonial  occasion,  but  rather  an  event   to  awaken   interest   in  and 
knowledge  of  American   Indians,   their  achievements  and  contributions. 

The  fourth  Friday   in  September   is   the  date  on  which  American   Indian  Day 
is  usually  celebrated  by-many  States.     As  early  as   1912,  several  Ameri- 
can  Indians  campaigned  to  have  states  support  an  American   Indian  Day. 
The  first  such  day  was  proclaimed   in   I9I6   in  New  York  State. 

American   Indian  Day   furthers   the  unde  rs'tand  i  ng  of  the  richness  and 
variety  of   Indian  cultures  and  the  contributions  both  past  and  present 
of  these  cultures   to  the  development  jf  the  United  States. 


BACKGROUND  INFORMATION 

-  "  ./ 

There  is  neither  a  single  Indian  people  nor  a  single  Indian  language. 
There  are  many  different  peoples,  with  different  characteristics,  cul- 
tures and   languages.     The   Indians  of  North  America  formed  hundreds  of 
nations,  v^vith  many  different  ways^  of   life.     Anthropologists  have  clas- 
sified nations  with  strong  similarities    into  groups  sometimes  called 
"geographic"  and  "culture"  areas.     These  areas  number  as   few  as  three 
and  as  many  as  eleven,  depending  on  the  .ource. 

The  following  pages  offer  some  general    information  on  s i x  geog raph i c 
areas:     (l)     the  Far  North,    (2)    the  Northwest  Coast,    (3)  *'the  California  - 
I  ntermountai  n,    (A)    the  Southwest',    (5)    the  Plains,  and   (6)    the  Eastern  and 
Southeast  Woodlands. 

This   information   is  generalized  and   is  by  no  means  all-inclusive.  It 
should  be  considered  only  as  a  guide  to  further  information  for  in- 
depth  study  of  American   Indian  cultures. 

Please  note:     Early   Indian  cultures   reflected  their  natural  environment. 
Different  cultures  gave  rise  to  diverse  customs  and  different  social,  rel.i 
gious  and  political   systems  due  to  adaptation  to  the  natural  environment. 
The  arri,val   of  the  Europeans  forced  great  changes   in  Indian  cultures; 
some  aspects  of  the  cultures  being  destroyed,  others  obliged  to  alter 
d  ras  t  i  ca 1  1  y . 

All    Indian  groups   (i.e.    tribes,   clans,  bands,  etc.)    in   this  guide  will 
be  referred  to  as    individual  "nations".     Referring  to  Indian  groups  as 
na t  i  ons  recogn  izes   the  political   status  and  structure  held  by  each  g  roup . 
Nation  describes  tne  self-governing  role  each  group  has  over  itself. 
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INDIAN  CULTURE-  AREAS   IN  THE  UNl'TED  STATES 


This   is  the  title  of   leaflet   107  from  the  Indian  Leaflet 
Series  developed  by  The  Denver  Art  Museum,  Department  of 
Indian  Art,  under  the  editorship  of  Frederic  H.  Douglas 
between  1930-19^0. 

The  f^aflets  are  divided   intotwo  volumes.     Volume  I  cov- 
ers  titles  from  February,    1930  -  December,    1932;  ^'^lume  11 
covers   titles  from  January,   1933  "  February,  19^0. 

The  full  set  of   119   leaflets  plus  the  two  volume  index  is 
available  at  the  Teacher  Resourc.T  Center  Reference  Desk. 
Topics  on  art,  shelter,   food,  dress,  basketry,  as  well  as 
tribal  names  and  capsule  accounts  of  the  major   Indian  "cul- 
tural areas"  throughout  the  United  States  make  up  this  series. 


CAUTION:     Since  this  'naterial  was  written  between 
1930-^0,   figures  on   Indian  populations 
are  outdated.     Some  of  the  writing  style 
tends   to  be  patronizing  and   lacks  some 
of  the  sensitivity   that  would  undoubted- 
ly be  employed   if  these  leaflets  were 
being  written   in  I98O.     But  over  all, 
the  i  nf orma  tion   is  correct  and  still 
useful . 


I 
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\ 
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DENVER  ART  MUSEUM 

100  W.  Mth  Ave.  Parkway.  Denver,  Colorado  SOJ(H 

DEPARTMENT- OI-  INDIAN  ART 


NORMAN  I'l  Dl  K.  ( 


I-Rl*.l)lvK!(    M   I  H)l  Ul.  \>.  i:ui:<i 


INDIAN  CULTURE  AREAS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATEvS 


LEAFLET  107 


Znd  Prinrini:,  Mnrch,  P^^h 


3A0 


1,  INTRODUCTION.  Mom  pmpif  lun  ^mdi-niN  A  ilu-  .ubject  frt-qufniiv  ihink  of 
ill  Indians  as  lu'inu  altkc.  and  nnd  it  Jitfuuit  to  understand  the  dillcrcni-cs  between  ihc 
main  uco^raphic.i I  groups 

Tliis  leaflet  is  Jesi;;ncd  to  j:i\'e.  flirouL-h  very  luicf  sharp  skctciies.  impressions  nf 
these  major  divisions,  stressing  t  he  -ou  I  ^I  .i  n  din  ^;  features  of  each.  These  geographical 
divisions  are  called  culture  areas,  "culture"  in  this  case  meaning  "a  way  of  hvitiL'".  not 
hish-brow  artistic  and  society  manners.  I'hc  liescripiions  apply  in  gt-ncrai  to  the  earl)" 
periods  of  contact  with  the  Whites,  and  soincwiiai  there. ifuT. 

2,  NORTHWEST  C:OAST  (.M.  'fhc  Wux^u-  coa^t  line  of  southcasi  Alaska.  Untifh 
Ci>Iutnbia  and  to  >t«nif  extent  U'ashinL'ton  co.iv  t  -  .i  lion  j  .1  Jo/.en  niaior  tribes  and  l.m- 
k'liawcs —often  calletl  "Siw.ish"  ftfMii  the  I'rcnLh  -.void  "^auva^•e■'.  a  --avave  —  on  the  lower 
Columbia  Ui\*cr  ihe  iicads  «.t"  banics  tiatienrd  by  prcNSure  in  the  cridle — the  sea  and  wood, 
cor  ncrsff^nes  ol  ihe  cui ui re  — v:rea  t  forests  fYrovidini:  Iocs  for  huL*e  tin^-oul  canoes  and 
plank  housfs  — tot cin  poles  (in  thi>  area  oriUo—a  utmersall)'  uacd  >:rotesque  art  baseii 
on  life  forms  in  carved  and  paintni  wood.  nIoiu-  and  L'oat  lu>rn  —  fish,  ^ca  ni.nniniU  .in J  wild 
pi.int  foods  to  f.ii.  but  no  f  a  r  nii  n  l- — i  h 't  ii  1  n  e  "t  w..\fii  ceiiar  b.irk  .ind  Ain— L-ener.»ll\ 
barefoot  — masks  of  painred  wmid  in  b<' w  1  idi-r  i  ;i  l"  \  .iricty,  u>ed  in  the  equivalent  of  ihe- 
atr;c.'«i  pc  r  tor  ni  a  nces — 'wc.jvinL*  m  rnou  Mm  l'o.u  wuo|  of  two  kinds:  one.  the  Chilkat 
t^Linkft  and  sinrt  with  elaborate  colored  desiL'Hs;  two.  the  Salish.  very  coarse  and  wlme 
wiilmui  dcsiL*n — silver  jewelry  and  \vn\en  hasketr\  — ^Tcai  re^rard  for  wtalth  and  social 
siandine  ol  hauL*lit\-  rulinL'  nf)blc  f.nn  ilics  w  i  i  h .  lone  aL'o.  slaves  ff)r  servants 

^.  (:.\LiF()RNr\    h-.    D.  /cnsnf  little  LToiipN.  c.ich  with  its  <iwn  lani:ira>je  .ind  inostlx 

liviri,;  in  isoiaifd  tn-Mintain  v  a  lie  v  i  iie  southern  vroups  called  "  .\  J  1sm(  in' \iji-ca  u  s'-  <d 
as><".  MI  ion  ^vith  Spanish  in  i  .Mf>ns  -•' '  Di  vl'C  r "  ap[Mied  as  nicknatnc  to  nian\  ltohps  b\ 
the  Unites — ro  a  L'rcat  extent  peaceful,  situph'  pei>ple  reduced  nuire  in  populatuwi  b\  i  iu- 
ciwmni:  of  thr  Wlui'^s  tli.i::  .ww  mhrr  Indians  —  inoif  basl,eir\.  some  with  ini(iun\fn 
kathcrs.  ih.in  all  (WIut  Indians  put  ini:ctiur  iloun  nance  id  i  be  trt.inL'lc  m  basket  f\ 
designs — ver\  liiilv  <I,)tliini:.  l-i  t  l'C  I \m  as  s  or  rush  aprons,  except  skin  in  northern  scctioti  - 
K'encr.illv  I'.irefrM.i  -niosi!v  dtiiii'.'d  brush  huts,  witti  sonie  uood,  h  a  I  f-u  nderLT<  lu  n  J  i^nu^cs 
;n  liie  Nctriii  — tr.«'.  <.■:  i.n  fnot.  exiepr  m  diiL'out  canoe^  on  northern  ris  ers,  and  in  sea-^oin^- 
plank  ClnlM•^.  uuiijuc  in  \iwth  A  mi-rir  .1.  in  r  lie  Sant.i  I'arb.ira  rcL'ion  —  acorns,  wild  s^'cds. 
Sdin:^  and  janie  ior  food,  oiit  no  farinniL*  —  pLiin  poiicrv  [o  si.tnc  extent  in  the  South 

oni\  --no  iiic.i  "f  tribes  .ir  irit)al  01  ^.-a n i/a t ion .  but-  tairU  complex  rcliL'ious  practices  — 
am m-j  the  .Mission  L'roups  .\  ^J^e  of  a  tiarconc,  found  in  certain  Datura  plants.  r;i  cerc- 
(Ofmies 

-1.  B.\SI.\  ,"(>,.  [..irceiy  n.vtren  .ieM-rr  .u^.i  in  I  t.ili.  .\f\  ida.  southern  On- con — ni.iii\ 
b-ariiis  of  Panne  ami  ShoshTU*  spe.ikini:  relatrd  di.th-ii.  - 1  lu-  niekn.iTne  ■  HieL'ir"  applied 
to  ;heni  as  ucii  .is  lo  .enlr.il  L'jIil'TMia  tribes  -least  developed  of  .i||  Indians,  periiaps 
of  .ill  pt-f.jsjc  in  I  ill-  World  -m-.  ed  at  bare  -Subsistence  level  on  wild  sd-d;.,  foots,  insects  .md 
J  Itirje  vai:u-.  '.vith  n')  f.irinour  -the  -.c.^nticst  of  clotlunL'.  but  makers  of  uo\-j.'n  rabbit 
skin  olankets  -onl\-  brush  w  1  tul"  brc  .1  k  .  .ird  h  u  t  s  — oa  r->e.  sjiL'lilU  dei  1  >ra  t  cd  .b.i  s  ke  f  r  \  the 
rn.on  Lfaft.  with  -orn*-  pl.iin  potu-ry  and  .1  b:t!e  vcrv  fine  l^.isketry  near  tlie  .\'cv  ada-C'al- 
it-'inia  bfinlf  r  —  soc  I .» I  and  reiiL'Huis  or  lm  ti  i/.  a  1 10  n  .\\  iIjc  most  elenientars  le^  cl.  just  pooi 
fa.-hiiies  or  liands  \vafulertni:  on  foot  in  si'.iri  h  "f  foful  ... 

5.  I*KATE.\lj  Id.it.o.  W.r.iiiiaMon  ca'.t  c.l  ilit-  .^Mst  rank:e  <)r(  c'>n  fxce pt  1  he 
s<.;ii)iern  p.iri.  i.he  inland  part  of  litnish  C/oiuuibi.i  -c'.fi.il  do/.en  trib»s  spc.ikinv  Ian- 
>:',jaL'<'s  nio.tlv  im"  bided  it^  xww  1 .1  n  11  a  ;.'e  latnibcs.  ,S.ibsh;iii  ami  Sa  li  .1  pt  ia  n  -  or  i  l'i  n  a  1 1  \ 
lived  in  setniojnderL'roiind  '-arrfi  ioii^'es.ir  l.irvie  s  t  ce  p- mof  t-ii  in  a  t  -  m  j  \.  e  red  iioiisci  salmon, 
wil^f  rof.ts  !  la  mas  1  .'h'-r  ries  .mii  some  L'.iine  the  main  fnods  --.ever.il  kiiuis  ,if  b.isketrv.  1  he 
lark'fst  lfaft  travei  on  riv-'-r  .imi  i.ikcs  b\  duLMiiit  t  a  noes  -  mod  et  a  t  el  \-  t  o  in  |  de  x  '  rel  1  luou  ^ 
and  soiial  oi  n  i/a  t  fofi  -  01  W  .1  shi  n  >:  t  on  .1  disttiutnc  .irt  si\le  slHOvinv  people  and  luinv.' 
,<*reatures  in  .\'-r.iy  outline  l.ili-r.  nianv  ii.iiis  triin  duLe,i  .)ver,tlie  Rf^ckies  from  the  IMains  ' 
Use  of  h<u  ses.  t  fir  tipi.  skill  «  lot  hink*  w  it  It  bc.idwor  k  .iei  -  u  .1 1  iiui 

6.  SOUTIIWKST:  PUKBl.O  <K).,  .N'.^rh  \ew  Me-.i...  and  nortlieast  \rt/nna  ■  ^  Lm- 
):  uai.es  spoken,  but  .ill  cr'^ups  (.idcd  "Pueblo"  fri.ni  Spinisii  w  1  u  d  '  nu  ■  .1  ni  11  l'  "to\\'ir' 
P'--ipii-  livtrie  in  prrinaiieiil  st(me  or  mud  towns.  ■■Hen  .ijiuost  like  .ip.iiimeiil  Ipui-;!--, 
priiii.iry  il«'pe  ntie  nt  e  on  lotn.  be.tfi  and  -^qu.ish  f.trtiunc  for  lofuj.  with  s'lme  i:ame— \ei'. 
Iaii:r  dr  veil  ip  use  n  t  o|  art»  .md  (r.itt-.  .-.eiNinL'  111  .ottfUi  .iiid  wool,  e  in  b  rouler \' .  paintei.1 
p' »t  ter  yi-  1  ri  I.irL'e  v.irietv  atnl  liuL'e  qu.inl»t'..  'r.il  ^llui^  ot  «  ohjfful  ba  ketr\.  shell  .Uul 
l(.jr(|uor,e  jc-aoIiv.  '.vooii  »  a  i  \.  1  n  k'  -i  lui  p.iiiiiini:  wool  and  »otton  tlothiri,'  N>r  l^otli  sexes, 
but  woven  bv  men — hl^hl\   loinplex  relik'ious  ind  soc»al  o  rk'a  n  iza  « ion — !orii?  annual  series 
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•  .f  i-i.itMir.lwU  •  .'.vii  nirj  i 'Tf  m> 'H  n  -. .  in.im  us-.u'  inchU  Mcu'r.ucJ  tti.isk^  i!n vcrn  nu- n i  by 
jticn;-.  '■>(  njti%r  'i-iicnm.  kurr  .mltil  l>y  i'lt\*^  t:  L'nvt.-Mior  mu\  niluT  "tiui.its. 

7.  SOUTUWKST:  N A VAUC^- APACUK  lO.  \n/.<.iM  .itui  New  Mcxin.— two  i:fc;n 
.Iribts  ri;l.n<.-d  .-Ii^m-U'  in  1  .m cii .i ct.-  '^ul  vlll^^,•^l*•  •  (-.ulyin  w.iy  nf  livinv  N.ivjhn.  (now  l.ir^rsi 
trib'-  in  tl.c'l  S.  TO.iMOl  m  tiortli  \rt;'t>i.  .wui  New  M<'xn.o — Ap.ulif*.  ljri.'c  bands  in 
cculul  An-'orij.    .MiOv.inil  i\'>r\h  New  Mcxu"    -both  iribo  .\rr  vrrr.u  lior>cnicti. 

Nav.i^lo:  .hcr;i  t. users  .1  tui  f.irTiicfs  -..ihdsj  f.unnns  .ini.!  pu)«.! u v  1 1 vc  l>I.'nkcr  weavers 
.I'ul  m1\ cr  xiiMt  lis  -•  .1  btib'.pI.iiM  p'ltlcry  .itui  sonu-  b.isLftrx  but  no  bc,ui\w.rk  stpL-lr  (.iinilics 
l>^^t^L•  tn  \{'y^  .wnl  '-v.t  r  t  fi  hut',  (hiiu.in^i  wuli-K'  altered  over  .in  imttu'tisc  rcst-r  v.u  i»  »n — wnol 
bl.i  II  IvCT  AuO.  wiTf^  b»r  lij-'thniL*.  uiih  skip  Lnce  p.mt^.  .in<!  lev.'cfnc-  !'u  rtjen  -nunUTOUS 
i'MJC  <.i.ibnr.iii-  r  i;  !i  CM  HI  >'  .1  n  li  (..iitine  irmmiiiH's  v\ith  in.i^krvi  'l.uui'rs  .nul  Ijri:f  iinny- 
-<»lfifi-vi  s.Hui  p.nnl  iMU'^ .  .«  :n,i  !(u''spi-'.  i;)b  \  nj  i  br  tribe. 

ApacJie:  -.v  jiuUrni'j  ininU-rs  .iiui  v.irt:-ir..  :\-<:\  Lii'L'eU  »,jith-inen  r.iil  v.'!  .i '•m\  cred 
hn  t  <i.  -A  ick  I  lips.  'A  I  til  some  :  i  pi  s  .nnon  l*  <•  .i  s  i  e ;  n  b.i  :^is  •  s  L  i  n  ',  it  1 1  h  i  ii  c  -viih  iti.nn"  !'n  lUicler*. . 
jnj  shell  tl\  iu-a  Jeil  •  -  li.i e:  rv*  :  he  ^T'mi  .n  :  -m-i  -A  e.n  hu*  •  .j  lit  t  U-  pinn  pot  t  •  ;nn  pic 
x<  •«  1 ,1 1  T,r  c  J  u  ( /.I  I  ton  •in**b.Tniis — smne  :ebL''oM>i  rere  n**  )n  .  MKkn.imed  "I)evil  vi.iru'es  ".  with 
ii'-c    'f  lJi.ls^•.  h.i\iiiL'  L're.i  tyfi  n- li  Ke  i.Vesi',       .  •  • 

8.  SOUTHWr.ST:  OTIIKK  TRIUKS  I-;..  In  -cuu.il  .n/i  .M,:ihe:n  An-on.,  S  m  10 
tribes  b--h>n>jutL'  'i>  i  v\  o  t  .I'ru: 'U  f.inniKs,  Piifi_..ti  .iiiti  \  iin.in  e\irpi.^'r  '.Ur  w.irb/Kt' 
^  Wl..:i  In)'.-'.  .'J.. ML-  l!u  C'olof.t.io  'Ui\iT.  pr.ir-.  ful.  Mti  ['■•i  1  .11  lihll  >ot;i  |'.iiiii''is  .uinislfij 
{(•  ;t(e  ::\  '  i-.e  !csc:i  -  lon.suierj  bie  Jepetniem  r  <  ■n-'.  .u  t  m  ■«  iiim  .mkI  lt^h  !<'i.fo->d  -b.isketrv 
Ami  poirrr'-  iinport.ini  i  r.i  It  s  I  .i  r  w'e!  y  pro(.iiit  »  d  -•I'ltmi  u  e.i  \  i  ili:  l  ot  tin-r  1  \  h\  >-.tnie  som  hern 
t  r  I  be  •  SI  .III '.  \ ,  .  !■  'I  h  I  ti  L,' .  nu  )st  I  \  b.i  r  k  .i  prnii  s .  '  •  i  tnr  s  ^  i  m  .i  ihI  t  ot  t<>ii  ,  k  1 1 1  s  j  n  vi  j  h;  — 
.iu..-!hiu"i  rj;i\''d  fiom  dtKiu'd  ea-'tli  .md  hjc  t  r  m.  i  ii  re'.  i"n  'nr-jsh  sorid  .uul  rebc'oiri 
iife  ,-.itiu-:  ofnp'r.  uiih  i;niisu.il  <le  \  e  ii 'pinen  t  of  iiem'.iti'«n  fntur.ii  riirs  in  sonie  L'roii|i>;-. 

*>.  PLAINS  F'.  Ihe  '.\estern  prairies  ftom  l  he  l\.iekies.io  t  In*  ■  Mi'. -is-ij^pi  \".jlle\-.  and 
Ifotii  'I'ex.i'^   iii'iih   Mitii  Can.id.i-   '.ever.il   doyn    birce    Itilics    lu-lonL'iiiL*    to  -.i    nninber  of 

I.  iif  e;iai.'e  t'.innbe.  btit  .dl  .nde  to  talk  liirouel!  .i  «  iTnntion  muh  !  .i  ri  l*  n  .i  i.*i'  .'llie  \.er\'  b\rL'e 
''c'l'inv  tnbi's  bini«'d  tn  :  iie  vje\ elopniCnt  of  theWCsr  m  the  T'l  li  .  e  n  r  n  r  \  Siliine  Bull 
.tiid  ;  he  Ciist'T  M  .1  s  i.T  I  re-- jrea  t  Jep'in.ietu  ••  'ii  the  butf'.hli.  fi.r  fot>d,  elothuik'.  "^lieltcr  and 
Mi.un  'u'.ewin.'s  of  hfr — L'reatt'st  use  oj  hor-.e  t-ir  tr.uel  --d-i:!!!  ii«;e  '*i  bull  boats  'entacb.'s) 
•o  e:. '-y.  r>\er-.  -tiie  ttpi  or  fnldinL*  eormal  -kin  tent'">kiii  elothitiv.;  trinue.ed  uitli  .inoular 
«j(-;ijn^  HI  pjilb'.ork.  and  later.  1  u-.ui or  k  ifi  the  I'uilest  de  vidttp  ni  eii  t  ot.. lli.it  art  .Tifuini: 
Indi.iMs  hard'-oicti  tnoi  c  a  s  t  n  s  -  jvo  ii  1 1  ;i <iu  km  and  raulnde  ve:\  mni  tnon  -  -  u  so  •>(  rhe 
■  .*i,':e  !ei;her  '.v  .1  r  boniiel  i  b'.  1  Ik'si-  :rd-i's  ■inl\  ;  *  no  wra^-ini:  .itid  almost  no  b.iNkelry-- 
id.nn  piMtf-rv  -.rr-.  i  iIil*  aijn.  b-ni  e'tttnil  fi>r  ee  ne  r  .i  t  ion  s  '.ell  de-.e-iope*!  trib.d  or  ti  i  :m  t  ion 
■aruier  *hfM  -t'u'  Sun  DanVe  rhe  tUiiin  •  iMilmou  x  \  t're^llon\  -ni.Tn}'  d..iiuinL'  .ittd  a  yc  -  ^-reni  p 
s<Hic'.es  A  1  til  wide  ra.'iL*','  ett  lo.tiinu'x  « 

\lan<  I'.isrern  PbtiM';  rriites  did  <.  ons  id  r  •  i  bh-  ti>rn  fat  tun  le  aiui  b\ed  hT  p.irtof  the 
'  '"ar  in  iai'je  ptrtnanent  v.irtli  lodi.-,--,.  u-nie  'Ui!\  iijm  '"■ui  .»  i-oti.il  I  iritl.i  I- .  !iiitUs  I"1ii^ 
t  •.  p«-  t>f  !ife  .ip["".ifx  to  jia\t'  iieen  i!ioie  w  i  des  p  ri'.i  d  befort  the  ei-ninu'  >>|  r'lu  lloive  'W'"^(}- 
|7()l)i  .  The  I'.pK.i)  u  a>.  .'d  liir  o^i' lined  .ibovr  b.ihp.\fd  rfie  *.oinini:  o|  t  he  horse  and  w.i^ 
a!  it^  hfieiil  p-r  ■«'d\   .il^our  h  .i  i  f  a  >.  en  t  u  i'^,  .  I    ' "  I  ^  7  ^  *  /  ' 

10.  (;KKA'r  I.AKKS  (;\.  \lv,,it  i  do/.-n  r-dn-^  bfdonemL-  fo  !  o  l.muuai.'c  fatiiilie^-— 
f-f  Ind'.m  I .  -neiei  h  >v\  '  «  "  i  1 1  a 'a  a  i  i- .i  "    -''ur^i   d^'.<dlers  ii-iru:  liie  bmh  1>. >  i  k"' ca  noe  ftir 

•ra\--!  'ti  !;ke-.  ami  r.\.'-T.  dirnied  >r  '<.rm  li  \\ijH.it;i-  -^vr-rej  uilli  ni^h  -«nai»  or  bircfi 
bark  v  I  '1!'-.  *!  d' .  V.  1  id  :-!(  e  .i  nd  i.  orr^  the  main  I  .od  s  s  i-  1 1*  »  hn  h  i  in.-  ori  lm  ti  a  li  e  .  bul  d'.ii  r"  ipiM  n 
I  ;ot ml  todm.  r-d  '  -  rw  a  r:es"a  iro  •  si  >f  t  -  -olid  lU'"  i  i  -  in  .'reatt'-^i  de  ecl'jptnv  n  t  of  sdk  a  p  pit  (pie 
••nM»!  ^de*'  p-.ti'^f.  oiue  made,  but  ib.iiid'Uied  Iohl*  .i;_'o  .onie  simph'  pi.nied  b.'d»e,tr\"  - 
hir,  !!  !).u  k  '■ -el  ■  !  n;  p'  ri  .int  ind\ari'  d  lineU  i  r ed  -a  "od  bou  I s  a  ml  - p-ooM^x  no  -a  ea  v i  ii  k.* 
^■ri.-pi  ;'v\i:ied  b.i^-v  .111'.!  i'eir.  uHtie  pl.iiit  or.b.iik  filur-.  l.iter  wool  from  i  hj-  \V  liiie\.  and 
jr»-  ,1 1  de'\  el  pm  '■  II :  of  ■  >  ;  de  br  .i  iderl  sa  s  he-.  -  m  m  h  .i  d  'a  irk  .i  nti  'pni  I  u  ot  k  u  m  m.'  u  r\'  i  rr^* 
'or  rlo'af  deMjiis  .  onMdet  a  bie  .il\ef  ie'Ardr\..  mosib  round  brooflus-  ^Ttb-LilK  well 
dt.-\ f!o;w-d  rrd'.il  ■  .1 '.'a  n;/a  I  ion  under  ^.  h  l-fs  -  -  in  a  i  n  relieuiUs  .Tetnatv  tlie  Mtdr  Sotiel\ 

II.  NORTIIKAST- M)."  New  Ynrk.  \r-.  I'nLdand  and  'iie  adininmi'  p.irt.  ^f  CAn.\AA  :- 
tfie  Six  N.ilioiis  of  t  :u*  Iroipif.us  in  N'".e  York,  .mii  rnan^  tribe',  of  t  iu'  Ak'i>nkiti  lauL'iinL't.' 
fjmii'.  nrirt!,  and  <  a-.t  id  t;ie:ti~thc  Indian';  of  Cooper's  novris.  sueii  .is  '"The  l.asl  ni  the 
Xbdiuans'* 

riic  I  ro,piois.  hu  ;i  t  r  r-i  a  lu!  corn  f.iriiier  s  ii 1 1".  e  i  n  ureat  forest  -  -lib-  »  1  m  b.ii  k  hui  k-dmirsc 
.1  *  a  d  'A  (dli  u  v  f'  »r  sev  .d  f  a  tnilie'^  -  t  ra  vr|  i  n  <d  m  bark  <:  .i  iW'e*.  inn:  h  poi  t  cr  \  u'^'tl  Ioul'  aL'o  -  • 
(piilbAitfk  and  lafr  beaduork.  in  (.bdie.itc  l.io  leMvns  -  deer  >kin  ilothim*  joMk*  a  k.M  .super- 
seded b\  I'.itrijpean  Jojij  sr.fi-sidcd  ntoi.:a.'ir.  no  -.vca  \' i  n  l'.  '  bu  t  br.iidinv  of  wide  u«to| 
^ad:e^   --rxtenenl  wood  'arvine  of  ilub-.  i'-ouU.  sp'oonv.  and  crotcMpir  masks  iiscd  in  re- 


li^'UMi.  ,itul  Iu  mIIiic  viTi-inuiiK'i.  .-^Un  in.i  U  ni.nU-  m{  hr.iiat-J  e-i»rn  lui>k.s -tMU-n-wiuU  mIvlt 
hr«>o«  lus  Im-cJ  |-.iir.>iH-.'.ii  fnnus  i .  .» t  t-si  tUnolniMnctu  am.iiJL'  litdmnN  of  trjl>al 
and  i.,ninn;ii  ltu  cm  inciu  iii  the  I.lmu'u*  ..f  llic  IroqtMiis  M570)  a  ;;ysicni  nf  represent  alive 
>;over.nmcin  under  ,\  i . .iiM  n  n non  — i:ri  a  use  of  wampum  ( cylindr icnl  purple  or  white 
shell  bLad>;)  for  nrnjincius  and  trc.il\  llell^. 

The  Ak'-'iilvm  inhes  lived,  inii';li  as  ,li,l  thuso  described  in  Soeiinn  10,  Q^g^X  Lakes, 
ihnuiih  wild  rue  w,»s  iu)t  used  nor  the  \Iidr  ,Suuer\-  preseiu,  but  .shellfish  and  maple  »»i^'ar 
\v:rc  inru»ri,nji  .is  fi  »r>d  — l  lic^e  were  ilie  liidinns  who  inci  ilie  Tik-nnis  .-ind  oiher  early 
Kurnpeans  ,nnd  i:,i\e  our  !.iiij;ii.iv:e  such  u<.rds  .is  s.junw.  pa[-o()sc  niul  wiv'^vam — also  the 
Uihes  a.MOfiL'  u  lioiu  the  Duteli  inrrc^duced  v\,»M»iMMn  (see  nlxn  c)  as  n\oney— desj^-ns  ii\ 
he.idlr.e,  n'lrliinj:  .ind  birch  b.irU  based  «ui  i  he  doulde  curx  c,  an  ovnl  shape  with  a  L-ap  on 
one  side. 

12.  SOUTIIKA.ST  (h.  The  snnilu-rn  haif  nf  die  l.'nited  ,Si,\ie.  frotn  Texas  cast  to  the 
Atl.intic.  The  'old  life  of  the  snui  he.i  .ii'rn  tr!be«;  has  lon^•  disappeared.  Most  of  the 
Indians  were  !n<n  id  to  Oklaliotua  n hon  t .  I .S2  ^- >(). 

l)n/ens  nf  iribes.  sdine  \er\'  larL-e,  speakinL*  di.ileOts  nf  n\M\y  l.mKuaKC  fan\ihcs  — in 
V'irijini.T,  Ctpt.un  Jnlin  Sttmh  met  P<HMh<int.»s  -Vtllnu'es  of  c.uu-  or  rnd-and-mr.d  wnllcd 
huis— cxiensivr  de\ eloptiuni  of  tlshin^;  \nd  cnrn  faniiinL',  e.xien.sue  use  of  sivjllHsi\,  with 
L-atne  and  '.mM  pl.uu  fM.uls  as  supplements  and  bear  nil  an  iiiip<utani  minr r  elcnicni — 
duyrout  canni  s  fnr  ir.n  rl  .  ui  ri  vers  — scnni  >■  ">kin  ch)t  liiiie.  and  ii.se  of  coh^rful  feather  rnbcs; 
later.  ailapi.itioii>,  i>f  W  hile  clnthlni:  with  tiic  lurbnn  .x  prruuifuiit  reuiiinal  fc.uurc — iniu  h 
eneraved,  .mil  seme  panned,  pottery  m.\de,  wiih  deslen.^  l)asid  on  the  curving-  scrnll  — 
snmr  bea'dworU  usin-.-  the  s,inie  .croll  desij:ns  — wide  use  of  split  cane  plai ted.  ba.skct ry — 
ornatnents  <.l  cnp;^'.-,  main  Mri.iL-s  ..f  mussel  shell  pearls  — tu>  true  weaving.'  but  consid- 
erable plaiting'  f>f  i^utLdii  wool  and  plantfhbers.  and  later,  braiding-  of  wool  sashes,  often 
wiii.  interwoven  br.i ds 1  riba I  and  naiic.iial  ork'ani/.ation  only  second  to  th?  Iroipio.s 
(Section  11)-— liarves!  d.tnces  the  mait\  ceremonies,  connnnjj  use  n{  "black  drii'k",  m.adc 
•rnm  Ucx,  in  ceremoi'.ies  — 4("K)  m  ^00  years  much  inllnence  from  Mexico,  producing 

'>i.cat  pyrattild  ntutjnds  for  temples  and  elaborate  art  in  shell,  copper  and  polttr.— Sun 
wor-ihip  and  a  deli  nit  e  ro)  al  faruily.  unujur  in  the  United  States,  in  one  tiibc  (Natchez). 


Tcit  bv  K.  M.  DouUhm.    The  fi>lU>wlna  rc/ercnccs  are  ba«ic  tcits  or  iiarnly  compMotlont; 

f.LNI.KAL^  .\njrn.n>  Im.Ii.IO  -Cl.if  It  U'.**l.r       l.drvlUi.M,    0%  t<  ,f  ,1  I '  .1.  v  r  f  *M  V   I'rr.i.   I'HK.  . 
1       ln,l.  inv  -.f  llir  l',>Mr.l  Si.urv  -(.Ijrk  W.^U.f       I  )■     M,- J >  .  Dnriu       C.  S  r  tv  ' 

I  t.-..lrMtjl    uul   M.ONr.ii   Aj^.m  -(   \tn*r    N'..rth   A  mr  r .  v  .1  —  A .    I..   Kn.rlMr.      Imivcrnty  Ljl<{i)rnii 

\       \ur\!,!^h  .\iurr„-xjs  In. I.  an  -KJwjrJ  S    C.ir!.»       li)  vnlumci  and  21)  l.ifffc  prirlfnl.oi  o(  phof  (^Ura  p 
•sru    V.,fk  I'V'- 

NOK  I  WW  I-  S  I     LO  A.N  I  rt- 

S,     InJIjns  of  the  Northwcit  Cnait— Philip  Drucker.      American  Muieum  of  Nituril  Hutory.  New 
York.  1955.  .   ,    .  _ 

't      lr.,Ji.in$  .»»  {Ii*   I'liwU-  N'.irtKwrit  — Kuth  I'nJrrhill.     I  .  b.   Indun  Ntrvirc.   I  > » b 

7       Ciif^irr  Rrl.iti.inl.n  1  lie  I'l.Hr  i.i  of  V.  .f !  h  wc  $  I  er  n  A  rn  C  n .  J  — V  r  r  t'.e  h    K.i)        I  he  .SnUlh*vCM  .\!uirum. 
l.tH  .\nprlrv  I'' 

H.^^ui  ri.nr  ju  Ahfuiif.n.il  S.tMi.|>..litif  .ii  f  Wou p»  — J  (ili  j n  H.  Sir  ward.  Burcu  <i(  Anicncan  lUhniil.'Ry. 
H,illri.n  I  10,  W.-is'ninaXnn.  I'MS 

^'  ^'•I'^'Vli^i-'l^.-.k  ,.f  thr   l.i.l..ir>i        C.ilifuf  ni.i—  \  I..   Kr.irbrr       Burran  nf    Nmcnc.in   Iv.             >,  niillctin 
;M.  U  .ulnnk-'M...  l  lJs 

h)       I  ■,,!.  i„i  of  I  hr  S..Mllnv>  M           r    (liuMjr.j  \  m  r  r  .<  .1  n  M  Uir  »i  tn  m  (  \  ,,  1 .1  r ..  I  H  1  *  I  im  y  .  \  r      >  .  .f  k  .  I U  . 

II  I  hnr    ,rr  thr                    Ahtr   I.    M.wrM.I!  t'tuwriuv  nf   Nrw  McMi-,  I'rr^v   Ofcrtnlirf.  I''^() 

'  '■'^'l^''  Idduni  of  the  Pljini— Robert  Lowir.     American  Muaeum  of  Nnural  ibitory.  New  York,  \VS4. 
]■  .     l,„li..fu  on  H.-r^M-.i.         \l..r  1.    Marr   1  h-.*    >     (.  f      r  li  t  , .  .  \  c  «   Y .  .r  k .  1 'M  K 

(JRI  A  r   I. A  KI  S  .                                                          /  w  u 

M       I  !,r  ln.Jijin  I.I  «;.r  WrMrin  f.rr.n   L.tUrv  W.ls.lM.l— \V     .-rnnn  Kinir!7       l/nivcr»it>  nl  Miih.KJU 

I'rr*<     \nn    \f»i..f     I'M!)  ,                        ,■   .  , 

1;       Vhr   \1rn  .1   liidi.Mn  — W    J     Mf.tfiMjn  Ulh   Annual    Rcp.irt.   Btifcau  nl   AincfHMn   Kl  h  nt^loif  v . 

\V.i*l.iiivi..n.  \K'»>  ■"  ' 

'"'^V/^'OiU  '.,.Ht,r%  ,A  \hr   Nr.v    hr.»f}.)tul   ln.il.lH^      l"h,ir|rt  I.      W 1 II' . ,,  if  I1  »>  y        lV,.l"..j,    MiinMilt,.  (.'arnbniUf. 

17  m   \,.riUr  ,x,r,n   S-.rlh    \ilirr:ia      Fi'.i   |-     • . .  h  i,m       r  ,l' '    IMni  I  ■ A.  ..Jr  tt.  y  .    \rul.'Mrf.  \t,.-i*. 

M      V'i'ir    Irjrfur  ..(    .  lir    I ^  I .  r      •    II     \h>fyAu       (II     Nt     l.l..>d.  eJ  )       DoJU.    Mrad    <k   (,  ,  ■  ■  Sr^v 
V...;<.  I''.'.' 
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I       I  tulij      '«/  '  lir  hr  aiir  rn  I'nUrJ  Si  4iri  —  j.ilui  R.  .Swan  I  on.      Biirran  ul  Amcnc.in  l-.thnnld 

Uiilh  i<ri  M^  U  .i^hirikMnn.  l'Mf> 


5V<  KTO'I 


FAR  NORTH 


1  . 

2. 
3. 


6. 

7. 
8 


"REPRESENTATIVE  Aleut,  Algonquin,  Beaver,  Beothuk,  Carrier,  Chilcotln, 
NATIONS:  Chipewyan,  Cree,  Oogrib,   Eskimo,  Hare,   Kaska,  Koyukon, 

Kutchin,  Micmac,  Montagnais,  Naskapi,  Ojibwa,  Ottawa, 
Sarsi,  Slave,  Tanaina,  Tu tchone ,  Ye  1 1 owkn i f e 

LOCATION:     Most  of  what   is  now  Canada,  and  Alaska 

REGIONAL  DESCRIPTION:     Sem i -arct i c  to  arctJc  regions,  cold  winters,  heavy 

snow,  evergreen  trees   in  parts,     many  rivers,  lakes 

FOOD:     Caribou,  moose,  elk,  deer,     wild  plants,   nuts  &  berries,  fish, 

marine  mammals,  she  1 1 f i sh  a  long  coast ,     cooked,   raw  and  d r  1  ed  mea t , 
no  agriculture  due  to  short  growing  season 

CLOTHING:  Caribou,  moose  and  seal  skinss  robes,  mittens,  fur  hats  in 
cold  weather,  parka  and  mukluks  (Eskimo),  long  skirts  for 
women 

SHELTER:     Subrarctic  -  wood  frames  covered  with  skins  or  brush,     domed  wig- 
wams''^  lean-tos,   sturdy  wooden  houses 

ARTS:     Quill  work^^^mbro  i  der  y ,   painted  designs,  wooden  utensils,  containers 
of.  bark  and  woven  spruce  roots,     ivory  carvings 

TECHNOLOGY:     Hunting   techn i ques ,   f ood  preservation,   toboggan,   snow  shoes, ^ 
antler  &  bone  tools,  extensive  knowledge  of  anatomy    (m  arctic 
tribes),   sophisticated  medical  &  health  practices,  kayak,  dog 
sled ,  metal    tool s 


PROMINENT 
PERSONALITIES: 


Pitseolak  Ashoona,  Cape  Dorset  Eskimo,  writer 
Peter  Jones,       OJ  i  bwa ,  writer,  minister 
Louis  Riel,       Cree ,  political  leader 
Buffy  Sainte-Marie ,       Cree,   singer,  composer 
Johnny  Yesno,      Oj  i  bwa ,  public  broadcasting 
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NORTHWEST  COAST 


REPRESENTATIVE  Bella  Coola,  Chinook,  Haida,   Klikitat,  Kwakiutl,  Nootka, 
NATIONS:  Quileute,    Quinault,  Tlingit,  Tsimshian* 

LOCATION:     Along  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  southern  Alaska  to  northern  Califor- 
nia 

REGIONAL  DESCRIPTION:     Oceanic  beaches,   thick  evergreen  forests,  mild,  humid 

climate,   rivers  and   lakes,  abundant  natural  resources 

FOOD:     Fish  and  shellfish,  marine  mammals   (seal,  whale),  wild  game  (deer, 
elk,   rabbi  t ,  bea  r) ,  bu 1 bs  and  berr  i  es ,   roots ,  g  reens ,  wa  terfowl 

CLOTHING:     Cedar  bark  clothing,   hides  and  furs  of  animals,  woven  blankets 
and  robes 

SHELTER:     Plank  house/long  house  made  of  wood 

ARTS:     Wood  carvings   (masks,   toys,  utensils,   totems),   basketry  woven  of 
g  ra  sses  ,   root  s ,  and  ceda  r  ba  rk ,   she  1 1  work 

TECHNOLOGY:     Canoe  transportation,   sh i p -bu i 1 d i ng ,   fishing   techniques  (netting 
cag  i  ng  ,   spea  r i  ng ),   hunting  entrapments,  arrowheads ,  dry i  ng 
and  preserving  food 

PROMINENT  Charles  Edensaw,  Haida ,  artis.  -  woodcarvings 

PERSONALITIES:  George  Hunt,   Kwakiutl',  ethno  ^gist 

Mungo  Martin,   Kwaki  ut 1 ,  artist 
Chief  Sealth,  Suquami  sh ,   leader ,  Seatt le  named 
after  him 


CALIFORNIA  -   INTERMOUNTA  IN 


1.  REPRESENTATIVE  Bannock,  Cayuse,  Chumash,   Gosiute,  Hupa,  Karok,  -  ^ 
NATIONS:              Klamath,   Kutenai,  Luiseno,  Ka ! du ,  Modoc,  Mohave,  Nez  Perce, 

Palute,  Porno,  Shoshoni,  Ute,  Wintun 

2.  LOCATION:     What  is  now  California  and  Baja  California,  and  the  Great  Basin 

between  the  Rocky  Mts .  and  the  Cascade  and  Sierra  Nevada  Ranges 

3.  RE(ilONAL  Dry,   hot   lands,  covered  with  tough  shrubbery  such  as  sage 
DESCRIPTION:      and  yucca,  desert  areas,   harsh  environment 

^.     FCOD:     Rabbits,   roots,  acorns  and  acorn  flour,  wild  seeds  and  berries, 
hunting  and  fishing  where  available 

5.  CLOTHING:     California  -  Simple  breechcloth    sk^lrts,    shawls,  aprons, 

Basin  -  deerskin  or  woven  fibber  cloth 

6.  SHELTER:     Portable  grass  huts,   brush-covered  wickiup,   earth  hut 

7.  ARTS:    Intricate  basketry   (Pomo)  / 


8.  TECHNOLOGY:     Food  Preservation  j 

9.  PROMINENT  Sarah  Winnemucca  Hopkins ,  _Pauj_te,   interpreter,  tribal 
PERSONALITIES:  spokesperson       *^  .. 

Ishi,  Yahi ,   last  survivor  of  stone-age  tribe 
Chief  Joseph,  Nez  Perc^,  military  commander 
Kama i akin,  Yakima,  Chief 

Sacagawea,   Shos  hon  i  . ,  i  n termed  i  ary  between  explorers 
and  Indians 
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SOUTHWEST 


REPRESENTATIVE  Apache,  Cochim,     Kavaho,  Papago,   Pima,   Pueblo:  (Acoma, 
NATIONS;  Hopi  ,  Laguna,   San   Ildefonso,  Taos,  Zia,  Zun  i),  Wa  igur  i  , 

Yaqu  i  ,  Yum- 

LOCATION:     What   is  now  Arizona,  New  Mexico,   Southern  Utah,  and  Northern 
Mexico  . 

REGIONAL  In  North  ~  Steep  canyons,  buttes,  mesas,   sandy  areas 

DESCRIPTION:       in  South  -  Flat  desert  country,   Rio  Grande  and  Colorado 
Rivers 

FOOD:     Corn,   beans,  and  squashes   (for  farming   tribes  -  Pueblo),  pinon  nuts, 
roots,  antelope,  deer,   rabbits,  cactus  fruit   (for  gathering 
tribes  -  Apache  and  Navaho) ;   livestock,  dried  meat 

CLOTHING:     Woven  cotton  clothes,   skin  garments,  leggings 

SHELTER:     Stone  and  adobe  mu 1 t i -s tor i ed- v i 1 1  age s;    Navaho  hogan  (hardened 

mud  and  wood  huts);  Apache  brush  lodge  -  wickiup  made  of  hides, 
poles  and  sagebrush 

ARTS:     Weaving,  pottery,   silver  and  gem  jewelry,   beadwork,  ceremonial 
sandpainting,    Kachina  dolls,  geometric  designs 

TECHNOLOGY:     Sheep  herding,  weaving       looms,   silversmiths,  irrigation 

canal  system,  urban  architectural  design  (highrise  apartment 
dwe 1 1  i  ng  s) 

PROMINENT  Cochise,  Chiricahua  Apache,  military  leader 

PERSONALITIES;         "  Geronimo,  Chi  ricahua  Apache,  military  leader 

Ned  Hatathli,  Navaho,  educational  leader 

Fred  Kabotie,  Hopi ,  artist 

Maria  Martinez,  San   I Idefonso  Pueblo,  potter 
Emerson  Blackhorse  Mitchell,  Navaho,  author 
Carlos  Montezuma,  Apache,  physician,    Indian  rights 

activist 
Russell  Moore,  Pima ,  musician 

Atsidi   Sani  ,  Navaho,  first  silversmith,  artist 
Lesli    Silko,   Laguna ,  writer 
Pablita  Velarde,  Santa  Clara  Pueblo,  artist 
Annie  Wauneka ,  Navaho,  health  activist 


PLAINS 


REPRESENTATIVE  Arapaho;  Arikara,   Assiniboin,  Atakapa,  Blackfeet:  (Blood, 
NATIONS:  Piegan),   Caddo,  Cheyenne,   Cofnanche,  Crow,  Gros  Ventre, 

Hidatsa,    Iowa,   Kansa,   Karankawa,   Kiowa,  Mandan,  Omaha, 
Osage,   Pawnee,   Ponca ,  Quapaw,   Sioux:    (Ogalala,  Santee, 
*  S  i  sse  ton  ,  Teton  ,   Yankton),   Wi  ch  i  ta 

LOCATION:     From  the  Mississippi   River  to  the  Rocky  Mts,,   from  Canada  to 

Mexico  (few  Indians  1  ived  in  this  area  before  the  arrival  of 
the  horse  and  gun ) 

REGIONAL  Vast  grassland  reg i on , ' pa s tu re  areas,   harsh  climates 

DESCRIPTION: 


k.     FOOD:     Some  cultivating  of  crops  near  rivers,  deer,  elk,   buffalo,  sun- 
flowers ,   pemm  ican,  wild  berries 

5.  CLOTHING:     Deerskin  breech  clothes,    leggings,   shirts,    buffalo  hides, 

fringed  clothing,  moccasins 

6,  SHELTER:     Tepee   (when  hunting),   earth   lodge    (when   in  village) 

7,  ARTS:     Decorative  feathering,   quills  and   bead  embroidery,  musical  flutes, 

geometric  designs 

8.  TECHNOLOGY:     Travois   (2-poled  platform  pulled  by  dogs  or  horses),  horse- 

manship,  hunting   techniques,    i n te r - t r i ba 1  communication 
^  ign   1 anguage) 


PROMINENT 
PERSONALITIES: 


Spencer  Asah,   Ki  owa ,  artist 

Louis  Ballard,  Quapaw-Che rokee ,  composer, and  music 

cu rr i  cu 1 um  spec  i  a  1  i  s  t 
V i ne.  De lor i a  ,  Jr.  ,   Sioux,  author,  lawyer 
Charles  Eastman,   Sioux,  physician,  author,  tribal 

official 

La  Donna  Harris,  Comanche ,  activist 
Oscar  Howe,   Sioux,  artist 

Billy  Mills,   Sioux,    leader,    track  athlete,  public 

relations  for  Bureau  of   Indian  Affairs 
N.   Scott  Momaday,    Iowa ,  author,  professor 
Ben  Reifel,  Sioux,   former  Congressman  from-South 
Dakota 

Denn  is  Sun  Rhodes ,  Arapaho,  arch  i  tect 

Sitting  Bull,   Sioux,  Chief 

Maria  Ta 1 Ichief  ,  Osage,  ballerina 

Two  Guns  White  Calf,  Pikuni   Blackfoot,   Chief  whose 
picture  went  on  nickel 
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EASTERN  AMD  SOUTHEAST  WOODLANDS 


1 .  REPRESENTATIVE 
NATIONS: 

.  NORTHEAST: 


Abnaki,  Delaware,  Erie,  Fox,  Huron,   Illinois,  1 
(Cayuga ,  Mohawk ,  Onandaga ,  Oneida  and  Seneca), 
Mahican,  Malecite,  Massachusetts,  Menom  i  nee ,  M 
Mohegan,  Narraganset,  0 j i bwa ,  Patawatomi,  Sauk 
hanna,  Wampanoag,  Winnebago 


roquo  i  s : 
Ki  ckapoo, 
ami  , 
Susque- 


SOUTHEAST: 


Calusa,  Cherokee,  Chickasaw,  Chitimacha,  Choctaw, 
Creek,  Natchez,  Powha tan  ,   Semi  nol e ,  Shawnee  ,  T  imucua , 
Tuscarora ,  Yamasee ,  Yuch  i 


2.  LOCATION; 


From  Canadian  border 
Coas  t  to  the  M  i  ss  i  ss 


jouth  to  the  Gulf  Coast,  from  the  East 
i  pp  i  River 


3. 


5. 


REGIONAL 
DESCRIPTION: 


in  North,  cold  winters,  warm  summers   throughout,  forests, 
wooded  hills  and  valleys,   network  of  streams,   rivers  and 
lakes 


FOOD:     Farming  crops;     squash,  beans,   corn,  wild  nuts  and  berries,  wild 
rice,  maple  sugar,  wild  game ,   f  i  sh  ,  hom  i  ney 

CLOTHING:     Deerskin,   fur;    in  warm  areas  wrap-around  skirts  of.  plant- 
fiber  cloth 


6.  SHELTER:  In  North,  domed  wigwams  covered  with  bark,  rectangular  long- 
houses,  fenced  villages  (Chippewas);  in  South,  huts  of  poles 
with  grass   roofs ,   rai  sed  f loor 


7. 
8. 
9. 


ARTS:      (North)     Birch  bark  utensils,  beaded  belts,  corn  husk  art; 
(South)     W I cker  basketry 


TECHNOLOGY: 


PROMINENT 
PERSONALITIES 


Governmental  system  (Iroquois  League),  slash  and  burn  farm- 
ing, birch  bark  canoes,  weapon  development,  lacrosse 

Thomas  Wildcat  Alford,  Shawnee ,   teacher  and  Indian 

se  rv  i  ce   1 eader 
Robert  Bennett,  One  i  da  ,   BIA  official 
Louis  Bruce,  Jr.,  Mohawk ,   BIA  official  ; 
Ernest  Childers,  C  reek ,  mi  1 i  tary  leader 
Ada  Deer,  Menominee,  educator,   social  worker,  tribal 
leader 

Hiawatha,  Mohawk,  co-founder  of   Iroquois  League 
William  Keeler,  Cherokee,   tribal  leader 
G i Ibert  Monture,  Mohawk ,  minerals  expert 
Arthur  Parker,  Seneca ,  anthropologist,  author 
Red  Jacket,  Seneca ,  orator,  ^l.roquois  leader 
C  reek , 


p ro  baseba 1 1 
i nvented'  Cherokee  alphabet 
Mohawk,   actor   (Tonto  of  Lone  Ranger), 


Al 1 ie  Reynolds , 
Sequoyah ,  Cherokee 

Jay  Silverheels,   

began  actors  s  tud  i  o 
Ernest  Spybuck,   Ki  ckapoo ,  artist 
Joe  Thornton,   Cherokee,   champion  archer 

footba 1 1   p layer 
cr  r)  r\ 


Sam  Adkins,-.  Ch  i  ckahomi  ny  , 


for  Seattle  Seahawks 


Part   I  1     STUDENT  ACTIVITI ES 
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Student  Activities:     A  Note  to  whe  Teacher 


These  activities  are  designed  to  be  taught  as  part  of  an 
academic  subject.     An  appropriate   length  of  time  should 
be  spent   in  pre-study  before  having  students  complete  any 
of  these  act  i  v  i  t  i  es . 

The  article  "Native  Americans:     What  Not  To  Teach"  gives 
some  exce 1 1  en t  sugges  tions  for  presenting  the  history  and 
heritage  of  American   Indians    in  a  non-stereotyped  manner. 
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Native  Americans: 


Racism  and  Sexism  Resource 
Center  for  Educators 

A  Division  of  the  Council 
interracial  Books  for  Ch 
dren ,  Inc. 

Pages  39-^0 


by  June  Sark  Hoinrich 


What  Not  to  Teach 


June  Siirk  Hcinru  li  rccemlv  dirccicii 
an  alicrncuvr  <r/u>!>/  /or  .\anvc  Anicr- 
ican  claiJn'fi  in  Chmi^o.  Her  twpc- 
rwnces  ihcre  rcwdltui  muni  inadequa- 
cies in  the  w  av  wachers  present  the 
hUtorv  and  heiiiui^e  of  Suave  peoples 
in  :he  i/asMnom.  She  offers  ihe 
followini-  pointers  lo  aid  elemenuirv 
sehu<>/  leadier^  in  eorrecnn\i  die  num 
eonu}}i>n  errors  made  in  preseruifii: 
:\'anve  Ameriean  \uhjeet  niaiier. 


cldssroom  ''don'ts 


Don't  use  alphabet  cards  thai  sav 
A  is  for  apple.  B  is  for  ball,  and  I  is  for 
Indian. 

rh<:  riKittcr  m,iv  seem  lo  be  a 
trivial  (nic.  bui  ti  vdu  warn  \o\it 
siu'dcn^  ilc\cit)n  rcspcci  lor  Na[i\c 
Amt"  icans.  (hiri't  start  tlicm  out  in 
kindcruarten  jqiiatinti  Indians  with 
dun-.rs  :ikc  anplc-,  and  balls.  Other 
,short  u^rds  cmp,  ink  or  intant) 
could  Ml  s^ay  awaV  from  l-is- 

for-lndian  in  .our  alphabet  teaching. 

i)oMt  ::ilk  ahoiii  Indians  as 
Ihoucli  {|r-\  bel(;nii  to  the  past. 

i^oiKv  and  fllnisirips  olien  have 
titles  like  "How  Ihe  Indians  Ijvcd."  as 
thouuri  there  aren't  any  living  today. 
The  {aet  is  :ti.it  about  >/,00.0()0  Native 
Americans  live  in  what  is  now  the 
I'nitod  Slates,  many  on  rescrwili()ns 
and  many  m  eaies  and  towns  Ihey  are 
in.  a!I  kinds  o(  neiuhborhoods  nnd 
schools  ;uui  aiL-  in  ail  walks  o|  hie. 
Too  inan\  \aiuc  Arneneans  hvc  in 
conditions  o\  poviriy  aN^d  powL-rless- 


ness.  but  they  are  very  much  a  p.iri  ol' 
the  modern  world.  If  the  people  who 
write  books  and  filmsinps  mean  "f^ow 
(particular  groups  ot*)  Naiivt-  Ameri- 
cans [j\L-d  Long  Ago."  then  ihey 
should  say  so. 

Don't  talk  about  'them"  and  "us." 

A  "them"  and  "us"  approach 
rcllects  extreme  inscnsili\ ity,  a.s  well  as 
a  misconception  ol  historical  I  acts. 
."Ihey"  arc  more  truly  "us"  than 
a  nyo  ne  else.  Na  1 1  \  e  pe  o  p  Ivs  a  re  i  he 
original  Americans  and  are  the  onlv 
indigenous  Americans  in  the  sense  that 
all  of  their  ancestors  were  born  on  this 
land.  Everybody  else  in  this  counirs 
came  frcnii  some  other  place  originalK. 

Dnn't  lump  all  Native  Americans 
together. 

There  were  no  'Mmiians"  hcl ore 
the  Europeans  came  to  America  that 
IS.  no  peoples  called  themselves  "Indi- 
ans." I'hey  are  Navajo  or  Seminole  or 
Menominee,  etc.  The  hundreds  ol 
N;ui\e  groups  staucred  throughout 
the  4  I. S.  are  .s'eparaie  peoples,  separate 
nations.  They  have  separate  languages 
>and  cultures  atid  names.  Native  Aineri- 
reans  ol  iMie  natiorywcre  and  are  as 
dillereijri^  Irom  Native  Amei  leans  of 
another  .nation  as  Italians  are  Iroin 
Swedes.  Hungarians  trom  the  Insh  or 
the  Fnglish  Iroin  the  SpaiVi^h.  WIkmi 
referring  to  and  teaeliinu  aboui  Native 
Americans,  vise  the  word  "Indian"  or 
e  ve n  " N a  1 1  v  c  A  me  r  i ca  n "  as  1 1 1 1 1 e  .1  s 
pi^ssihle.  Don't  "si  lid  y  the  Indians." 
Sii)d\  the  llopi.  the  Siou\.  the 
Nisqnallv  m  the  \(\u'hc. 

Don'l  expect  Native  Americans  to 
look  like  Hullywood  movie  "Indians.  " 


Some  Native  Americans  tell  a 
story  about  a  while  "American" 
woman  who  visited  a  reservation.  She 
slopped  and  stared  at  a  young  man, 
then  said.,  to  liim.  "aie  v(Ui  a  real 
Indian?  You  don't  look  Indian." 

Whatever  il  is  that  people  expect 
Native  Americans  to  look  like,  many 
dii  not  I'll  those  images.  .Since  they 
come  from  dilfcrcnt  nations,  their 
pfivsical  features,  body  striiciure  and 
skin  colors.,  vary  a  great  deal  and 
none  has  red  skin.  Ol"  course.  Native 
and  non-Naiive  Americans  have  inier- 
mairieil  so  that  many  Native  Ameri- 
cans i-odav-  have  I'uropean.  .Alrican  or 
other  .mcesiry.  1  heielore.  d(m't  expect 
all  Naiive  Americans  to  look  alike,  any 
more  th.in  all  Huropeans  look  alike. 

Don't  let  r\  stereotypes  go  un- 
eliallenged. 

I 'nl  on  una  tely  lor  both  Native 
and  non-Native.-  American  chilcircn. 
rv  prograois  still  show  the  savage 
^^ariKM-  01  occasionallv  the  noble 
savage  siereotypcs.  Discuss  with  chil- 
dren the  'I  V  pi og rams  they  watch. 
Help  them  understand  the  meaning  ol 
the  word  "siercotv  pc."  hlelp  them 
understand  that,  from  the  Native 
American  point  ol  view.  C'olunihus 
and  oilier  Huropean'.  who  came  to. this 
land  were  invaders,  t:\en  so.  Native 
Americans  originally,  welcomed  and 
helped  the  luiropean  settlers.  When 
they  fought,  tliev  were  no  inore^ 
"savage"  than  the  liuiopcaiis  ,ind  were 
often  less  so  Help  children  understand 
thai  atrocities  are  .i  [lari  ol  a/71  war.  In 
laci/  svar  iisell  is  .iiiocioiis.  At  least, 
the  Native  Ameiic..ins  were  defending 
land  ihev  had  lived  on  for  thousands 
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ol  yc;irs.  11  Nau\c  AnicriLans  wcic  not 
"savage  u amors."  nrithcr  were  iticy 
"nohjc  savages."  Tlicy  were  no  more 
nor  less  noble  than  I  he  resl  ol 
humanity 

Another  common  stereotype  is  Uie 
portrayal  of  the  "Indian"  as  a  person 
of  few  words,  mostly  "ugh."  The  fact  is 
that  .^early  European  settlers  were 
aware  of  and  commented  speeifieally 
on  the  brilliance  of  Native  American 
oraiory  and  the  beauty  of  their 
languages. 

Stereotypes  are  sneaky.  They 
inlluence  (he  way  we  talk  and  live  and 
play,  sometimes  without  our  knowing 
it.  Don't  say  to  your  students.  "^\iu 
act  like  a  hunch  o(s  wild  Indians." 
Don't  encourage  or  even  allow  chil- 
dren lo  play  "cowboys  and  Indians."^ 
Be  sensitive  to  stereotypes  in  every- 
thing you  say  and  do.  .. 

Don't  let  stuUents  pet  the  impres- 
sion that  a  few  "brave*  Kuropcaiis 
defeated  millions  of  "Indian  savages  * 
in  battle. 

Ht)w  ctKikl  a  lew  lluropeans  take- 
away the  land  of  Native  Americans 
and  kill  off  millions  of  them.'  This  did 
not  all  happen  in  balilc.  Historians  tell 
us  lhat.  considering  the  number  of 
people  nivoKcd  m  the  "Indian**  wars, 
liic  number  aciuallv  killed  both 
sidcN  waN  snuill.  What  really  deteated 
Nati\e  .AnKaiean>  were  the  dAseasc^ 
brooLihl     to  eoniinL-nt    by  the 

l-  uropeans.  .Since  \aii\c  .Amer  leans 
had  never  been  exposed  to  smallpox, 
measles.  t  uhereiilosis.  s\phihs  and 
iitfiei  dise;iscs  liiat  (ilagued  the  Old 
Wiirid.  it;e\  luhl  no  imnuinitv  ^iiul 
wrc  thus  ravaged.  Between  1492  and 
1910.  ilv."  Native  popiiiatn)n  rti  the 
\  S  area  dejlmed  lo  about  2()().()i)(). 
Help  \oui  ^tiulenis  untlersiand  iliat  it 
w;;s  germs  .irul  disease,  not  l-.uropeans* 
"Miperjor"  brains  and  biayerv.  thiit 
deleaied  tiie  Native  peof)Ies. 

Dnn't  ti-ucli  that  Native  Ameri- 
cans uro  just  like  other  ethnic  and' 
■'racial  minorities.  • 

I  thiiie  ami  rjiciai  ininoritieN  tn  i  nc 
I  ..S  share  in  eominon  iIim  Mminaiinn. 
uncmplovtncm.  po\ eii\.  po<>i  ediiea- 
tion.  etc  Hill  thev  iiie  net  .ill  ahke. 
I  he  problems  the^e  groups  encountei 


Mie  not  .lii  ti*..  sanu:.  nor  aie  iheir 
stiluiuMis.  [*e[h.:pv  the  higgesi  diller- 
cnce  betweer.  \.itise  Ameiieaiis  and 
other  li.S.  mi  no  III  ICS  is  lliat  Native 
peofiles  viuln't  come  Ironi  soiiu:  ,.iUhcr 
land.  I  Ills  land  luis  always  been  their 
home. 

Alllioug'n  tlisposscssctl  til  most  of 
then  latul.  N.iiise  peoples  didn't  lose 
all  of  It.  According  tti  S.  law.  Nali\e 
.■\merican  reser\  at  umts  are  nations 
wnhm  me  I'nueil  States.  I'.S  govern- 
ment and  biiMiiess  mleiests  persist  in 
trving  to  lake  away  Nati\e  land 
especially  lantl  etiiilaimng  oil  or  oiher 
valuable  resources.  lkn\e\cr.  the  tact 


The  attractive  full -color  poster 
abovo  calls  for  support  of  a 
Mohav;k  s»irtUjm»MM  m  upstate  New 
York  -tfvr  G amen k eh  Territory  — 
roclaiHied  hy  Native  Arnericans 
three  yoars  arjo  based  on  a  long- 
slandinc]  treaty 


is  (hat  Native  .Xnicne.ins  by  u 
rights  ow  n  the-  u\  ii  lands.  No  v'l 
muiorllv  wiiiim  Unued  Stales 
a  similar  legal  positum.  Native  pec 
view  themselves  a>  ^e  pa  rale  nat 
wiiliin  a  nation.  And-  though  i 
ignored  and  or  violated.  IJ.S.  laws 
treaties,  (Mliciallv  endiirsed  by 
presidents  and  the  Congress,  attc 
those  claims. 

Doti  t  assume  that  Native  Ar 
can  children  are  well  acquainted 
their  heri<aj»e. 

If  ytui  liave  Nalt\e  .-Xmel 
children  in  your  class,  you  may  e? 
lha.l  I  hey  w  ill  be  g()od  resv)urcc  pei 
for  your  "unit  on  Indians.*'  Today 
not  unlikely  that  such  children  w 
proud  of  being  Native  Amer 
Some  may  participate  in  tradit 
activities  ol  their  cultures.  In  ger 
however.  Native  children  have  mu 
comuKm  with  other  ehildren  ir 
I'.S.  m  that  they  know  far  more  a 
I  V  pr»)grams  than  about  ihcir 
national  vva;<  s  of  life.  They  cat 
{noi\  and  vvanl  all  of  the  things 
eniltlien.  in  our  soeiciy  want.  If  h 
a  loiesl.  they  wouk!  not  necessari 
able  to  manage  any  better  than 
ehildren  would.  Like  other  chlldr 
the  li.S..  Native  children  need  I 
taught  about  the  Native  hci 
vvliieh.  in  a  veiv.  leal  scn^e.  i* 
heritage  everybody  living  ir 
I'.S.  todav. 

Don't    let    students  think 
Native  wa\s  of  life  iiavc  no  me; 
toda\ . 

Native  arts  have  long  comma 
woiklvvide  iiiteiest  iiul  ad  nil r: 
Uut  lar  mole  miptMiant  lor  huniai 
eenlogicai' Mil  V  i\al  ai  e  Native  A 
can  philosophies  m|  iiU;.  Respcc 
ihe>  iaiuj.  love  ot  everv  form  Ol 
human  aiul  iion-imman:  ban 
between  humans  and  nature  r 
tlum  eoiupicsl  and  destnictio 
naiuie  Mie^e  are  vital  charactcj 
ol  Native  wa\s  tH  mIo  \1I  peopl 
ihi.*  t'..S.  can  .uid  must'v^learn  to  li 
li..ii»iou\  With  the  n.iiii^al  world 
wi'h  one  anothci  I  iuit  is  one  I 
N.itiM--'"'pei'[iles  can  tcieli  the  ,w 
a  nd  I  h.ii  is  t  me  nl  !  I le  most  silmuI 
le'.s«>ii>  vuu  duiuld  leaeh  your  slu 
ii  h( tut  "1  he  India ns 
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Map  Act  i V  i  t  i  es 

A.  On  an  outline  map  of  North  America   locate  the  geo- 
graphic and  cultural  areas  of  American   Indian  na- 
tions.    Color  and  label    the  seven  "major  areas. 
Specific  nations  may  be  noted  on  the  map.  Use 
information  from  the  Geographic  Information  Charts, 
(pages  9-1^  )    to  complete  this  activity. 

B.  Indian  Origin  of  State  Names  Matching  Activity 

C.  Using  the  outline  map  of  Washington  State,  have 
s  tuden  ts   loca  te  p 1  aces  der  i  ved  from  Indian  names 
and  write-  them  on  the  map.     Have  students  do  fur- 
ther r^earch  on  the  geography  of  a  particular 
place  to  understand  why   the  Indian  name  accurate- 
1 y  descri  bes  it. 
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Indian  Origin  of  State  Names  Matching  Activity 

A.     Match  the  names  of  these  states  with   the i r ^1 nd i an  origin, 
the  letter  of  the  description  by   the  number  of  the  state. 


Wr  i  te 


1  .  Connec  t  i  cu  t 

2.  Idaho 

3 .  Mi  nnesota 
^.  Wyoming 

5.  Utah 

6 .  I owa 

7.  Texas 

3.  Oklahoma 

9 .  Mi  ss  i  ss  i  ppi 

10.  Massachusetts 


a.  "one  who  puts  to  sleep"  Sibux 

b.  "large  hill   place"  Algonguian 

c.  "red  people"  Choctaw 

V 

d.  "long  river  place"    '  Mohican 

e.  "hel lo  friend"  Caddo 

f.  "milky"  or  "clouded  water"      Sioux  (Dakota) 

g.  "salmon  eaters"  Shoshone 

h.  "large  river"    Chippewa  or  Choctaw 

i.  \"one  that  is  higher  up"  Apache 
j,     "large  prairie  place".  Delaware 
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Indian  Origin  of  State  Names 

(Teacher's  Key) 

Manv  states  have  nances  of  Indian  origin.  Although  llic  precise  .ncanuig  and  dciviition  of  some 
are  disputed,  here  arc  the  generally  accepted  origins  and  meanings,  supplied  by  the  Ofhce.ot 
AiUhr9pology  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 


ALvXBAMA:    A  Creek  Indian  word,  widely  bui  erroneously  believed  to  mean  'Mierc  we  rest,"  its  true 
meaning  is  unknown. 

ALASKA:    Tins  is  another  fonn  of  the  name  Kansas,  it  is  a  F-rcnch  interpictation  of  a  Sioux  word. 

CONNECTICUT:    Mohican.  I-rom  liie  word  KwEnhlKkol  or  a  simihir  form,  and  meaning  **long  river 
place." 

HAWAII:    Hawaiian,  An  early  form  of  the  name  was  perliaps  Kaway'i.  meaning  ''homeland.'* 

IDAHO:   Shoshone.  Named  for  an  Indian  tribe.  Ida  means  ''salmon"  and  ho  means  tribe  or  literally 
"eaters."  hence  "salmon  eaters." 

ILLINOIS:    French  version  of  the  Indian  word,  'lllni.  meaning  "man"  or  "warrior"  and  referring  lo  a 
sevcnleenth^entuiv  confederation  of  tribes  inhabiting  the  Illinois  River  Valley. 


IOWA:    Derives  from  a  Sioux  tribal  name.  'Ayuxwa.  meaning  "one  who  puts  to  sleep." 

KANSAS:   Comes  from  the  Wyandot  Iroquois  word  for  "plain."  referring  to  land  now  pari  of  central 
Kentucky. 

MASSACHUSETTS.    Algonquian.  Named  for  Massachusetts  Indians.  Generally  translated  as  "large  lull 
place.*'  referring  to  Grat  Blue  Hill  which  can  be  seen  from  Boston  Harbor. 

MICHIGAN:    Chippewa.  Probably  from  the  word  majiigan.  meaning  "clearing," 

.MINNESOTA:    Sioux  (Dakota).  Probably  from  the  word  Mnishota,  signifying  "milky"  or  ''clouded 
water." 

MISSISSIPPI:    Chippewa  or  Choctaw.  Incorrectly  thought  to  mean  "Father  of  the  Waters  "  its  true 
meaning  is  "large  river.V 

MISSOURI;   Perhaps  Algonquiavi.  Named  after  an  Indian  tribe  of  that  area.  Name  means  literally 
'*canoe  haver." 
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'  NEBRASKA:   Omaha.  From  Niboapka,  mcjiiing  **broad  water,"  and  referring  lo  the  Platte  River. 
NEW  MEXICO:   So  named  because  ii  bordered  on  Mexico.  Name  derives  from  the  Aztec  gold,  Mexitli. 
NORTH  AND  SOUTH  DAKOTA:   Sioux  from  d^kliola,  meaning  "fricn  J." 
OHIO:    Iroquois.  May  mean  '^bcjuliful"  but  may  refer  lo  any  large  river. 
OKLAHOMA:    Means  **rcd  people."  Coined  jbout  1866  by  a  Choctaw-spcaking  missionary. 
TENNESSEE:    From  the  Cherokee  word  Tanasi.  Meaning  is  unknown. 
TEXAS:   Spanish  adiiptaiion  of  Caddo  word  leysha,  meaning  "Iiello  friend." 

UTAH:    Apache.  From  Yutuhih,  "one  that  is  higi^er  up."  Referred  lo  Ulc  Indians  who  lived  higher  in 
mountain  country  than  the  Navajo  or  Apache  of  the  area. 

WISCONSIN:    Chippewa.  :iom  Miskonsin,  interpreted  by  the  French  as  Ouisconsin.  Later  anghcized 
to  Wisconsin.  Apparanily  means  "grassy  place  " 

WYOMING:    Delaware.  Means  "large  prairie  place." 


Source:     Bureau  of   Indian  Affairs 

U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
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WASHINGTON  STATE  PLACE  NAMES 
(Teacher ' s  Key ) 


There  are  many  citi.es   in  Washington  State  which  are  named  after  Ameri- 
can Indians  of  the  area  or  are  the  original    Indian  name  (sometimes 
the  spelling   is  an  adaptation  of  the  original    Indian  word). 

•Listed  below  are  ten  such  cities  with  their  origins. 

This  material   is   from  the  source  Washington  b'ate  Place  Names  by  James 
W.  Phillips.     Please  refer  to  his  book  for  a  complete  listing  of  all 
Washington  State  place  names  and  their  origins. 


1.  Almota,  al-MOH-tuh   (Whitman).     Site  of  an  Indian 
village  where  Lewis  and  Clark  camped  on  11  October 
1805,   the  name  is  derived  from  the  Nez  Perce  term 
alia  mo  t  i  n ,  mean  ing  "torchlight  fishing." 

2.  Chetlo  Harbor,  CHET-loh   (Pacific).     The  name   is  an 
Indian  word  meaning  "oyster." 

3.  Chewelah,  Chuh-WEE-luh  (Stevens).  The  town  adopted 
the  original  Indian  name  for  the  mouth  of  the  creek 
at  which  it  is  sit ua ted:  chawe 1  ah  ,  mean  ing  "sma 1 1 , 
s  tr i  ped  snake." 

k.     Humptulips,   huhm-TOO- 1 i ps    (Grays  Harbor).     The  river 
and  a  town  on   its  banks  derive  their  names  from  an 
Indian  term  meaning  "chilly   region."     Some  sources 
indicate  that  the  translation   is  "hard  to  pole"-- 
v^/ith  either  term  appropr  iately  fitting  the  river. 

5..     Kalaloch,   KLAY-lahk  (Jefferson).     Quinault  Indian 
term  meaning  "sheltered   landing"  for  canoes  at  the 
site's  freshwater  lagoon. 

6.  Moxee  City,  MAHK-see  (Yakima).     First  settlers  adopted 
the  Indian  word  for  "whirlwinds"  as   the  name  of  their 
town  as  small  dusf  spirals  prevailed  in  the  area. 

7.  Mukilteo,  MUHK- i 1 TEE-oh   (Snohomish).  Originally 
known  as  Point  Elliott,    the  town  was  founded  by  J. 
D.   Fowler  and  Morris  H.   Frost,   partners;   in  a  store. 
When  Fowler  became  postmaster  in.-  l862  he  adopted 

as   its  name  a  variation  of  the  Indian  name  Muckl- 
te-o,  mean  i  ng  "good  camp  ing  ground." 

8.  Seattle,  see-AT-uhl    (King).     Largest  city   in  the 
state,   the  seat  of  King  County  was  settled  13  Novem- 
ber  1851   at  Alki  Point  on  the  southern  shore  of 
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Elliott  Bay.     On   15  February   1852  three  of  the 
pioneer5--A.   A.   Denny,  W.  N.  Bell,  and  C.   D.   Boren — 
staked  claims  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  bay  along 
what   is  now  the  city  center  waterfront.     On  2  3  May 
1852  the  town  was  platted  and  named  for  the  chief 
of  the  Duwamish  and  Suquamish  tribes.     His  name  has 
been  variously  spelled  and  pronounced:  See-alt, 
See-ualt,   See-yat,   Sealth,  and  Se-at-tlh.  Chris- 
tened Noah  Sealth  by  Catholic  Father  Modeste  Demers, 
the  chief  remained  a  friend  of  the  white  settlers 
until   his  death   in   I866.     Indian  names   for  portions 
of  what  is  now  Seattle  include  Mulckmukum,  Duwamps , 
and  Tzee- tzee- 1  a  1  - i  tch , 

9.     Sekiu,  SEE-kyoo.  (C 1  a  1 1  am) .     Name  derived  from  an 
Indian  word  meaning  "calm  water." 

10.     Wauconda,  waw-KAHN-duh   (Okanogan).     Named  by  an  early 
resident  after  Waconda,  Ore.     The  original  Willia- 
merte  Valley  community  has   long  passed   into  oblivion, 
but  the  Indian  term  meaning  "up  valley"   lives  on  in 
i  ts  adopted  home  . 
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III.     ENVIRONMENT  RESEARCH  ACTIVITY 


Note:     this  activity  can  be  done  as  a  total   class  project  or  can  be  done 
independently  by  individuals  or  small  groups 

A      Students  wT'l  1    investigate  the  natural   resources  of  a  particular  environ 
ment     related  to  the  geographic  culture  areas  of  Native  Americans. 
Students  may  share  this   information  by  oral  or  written  report,  or  by 
picture  form.     The  following  questions  could  be  used  as  a  guide: 

1.  What  types  of  plant  materials  were  used  as  foods? 

2.  What  kinds  of  plant  materials  were  used    in  other  ways? 

3.  What  was  the  main  staple  food?    How  was  it  prepared? 

i4.  Which  animals,  birds  and  fish  were  eaten?  How  were  they  caught 
5.     Were  animals,  birds  and  fish  used  for  other  purposes  than  food? 

B  Have  students  review  their  information  to  determine  what  natural  re- 
sources are  still  being  used  by  a  particular  native  American  culture 
today  . 
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IV.     ENVIRONMENTAL  CONTACT  ACTIVITY 

The  following  exercise  is  designed  to  make  the  students  aware  of 
their  personal   involvement  with  the  natural   invironment.  Early 
Indians  were  involved  with  the  natural   environment  in  every  aspect 
of  their  daily   lives.     This  exercise  should  introduce  students  to 
some  of  the  major  concerns  and  sensitivities  of  early  Indians. 

Directions:     Pull  down  the  shades  of  the  classroom.     Ask  students 
to  write  their   individual   answers   to  the  following  questions: 

Right  now,  at   the  present  time: 

What   is   the  weather  like  outside  the  c 1  ass  room?     (Be  as.specific 
as  possible,  e.g.,  how  cloudy,   rainy,  windy,  warm,  cold,  sunny, 
foggy ,  etc.-  is  it?) 

Where   is   the  sun   located   in  the  sky?     (Students  should  be  able  to 
answer  correctly  even  if   it   is  cloudy  or  foggy.) 

What  phase  is   the  moon   in?     (First  quarter,  half,   full,    last  quarter.) 

What  phase   is   the  tide,    river   in?     (Ask  this  only   \f   It   is  applica- 
ble to  the   local   natural  environment.) 

What  do  the  leaves  of  the  t  rees   look  like?     (at  this  time  of  yea r) 

What  birds  and  animals  can  be  seen  now?     (at  this   time  of  year) 

What  do  specific  birds  and  animals   look   like  now?     (at   this  time 
of  year) 

What  are  specific  birds  and  animalr  doing  now?     (at  this   time  of  year) 
What  season   i  s   i  t? 

How  do  you  know?     (Give  specific  evidence  from  the  natural  environment.) 
What  mon  th   i  s   i  t? 

How  do  you  know?     (Give  specific  evidence  from  the.  natural  environment.) 
What  t  ime   is  it? 

How  do  you  know?     (Give  specific  evidence  from  the  natural  environment.) 

If  you  could  only  eat  food  that  you   found  in  . your  natural  environment 
today,  what   is  available?     What  would  you  eat? 

Why  was    it   important  for  early   Indians   to  know  the  answers   to  these 
Questions? 

Why   is   it   important  for  all   people  to  know  the  answers   to  these  questions 

Source:     The  History  and  Culture  of  the   Indians  of  Washington  State  A 
Cu  rr  i  cu 1 um  Gu  i  de 

Developed  by  the  TTT  Project  and  The  Center  for  Indian  Teacher 
Education,   University  of  Wash i ng ton ,  Revised  )979,  page  k 
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v.     Calendar  Activities 


All   cultures  hav j  a  way  of  marking  time.     Many^lndian  nations 
did  so  by  observing  the  changes   in  nature  and  then  naming  the 
months  to  correspond  with   those  changes  or  activities  which 
took  place  at  that  time. 

On   the  fol lowing  pages  are  the  names  of  the  months  for  the 
Lummi ,   Cheyenne  and  Mohawk  nations.     A  listing  of  the  months 
in  the  Lushoo.tseed  language  of  Puget  Sound   Indians   is  also 
i  nc 1 uded . 


ANSWER  KEY 

Lummi   Months  of  the  Year 

1.  June  2.  August  3-  May  4.  July  5.  December  6.  Februa 
7.     April     8.     March      9.     October       10.     September     11.     January  12. 
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LUMMI   MONTHS  OF  THE  YEA^R 


Indian  nations  called  rht.-  monr.lis  by  ni'jons  ,  f.Juscr  i  f)  1  ntj  ,jn  importanl  fiappcninq 
of  nature  during   that  month.     The  Lummis  orL^  a  Pugct   Sound  naLion. 

Identify  the  Lumm  i    Indian  names  for   the  months  of.  the  year.     Write  (.he 
name  of  the  calendar  month  on  the  line. 

1.  Moon  of   the  Salmon's  Return 

2.  Moon  of  the  Dry  Grass  

3 .  Moon  of  F I ower  s 


4.  Moon  of  RipeBerries 

5.  Moon  of  Winter   

6.  Moon  of  Deep  Snow 


7-     Moon  of  Budding  Trees 


8.     Moon  of  the  Chinook  Winds 
9-     Moon  of  Falling  Leaves 
I  0.     Moon  of  Harves  t 


11.  Moon  of  Crackling  Branches 

12.  Moon  of  Frost's  Return 
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LUMMI  MONTHS  OF  THE  YEAR 
Illustrate  the  Lummi  Months  of   the  Year 


Cracklir-jq  Branches 


Budding  Trees 


0 


Ripe  Berries 


Dry  Grass 


Harvest 


Fa  1  1  i  nq  Leaver; 


FrosL ' s  Return 


Winter 
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Compare  the  Lummi  .months  of   the  year  with  the  Cheyenne  and  Mohawk  months 
of  the  year.     Discuss  similarities  and  differences   in  the   Indian  months. 
Compare  the  specific  environments  of   the  Lummi,  Cheyenne,  and  Mohawk 
nations.     For   instance,   the  month  of  the  Salmon's  Return,  June,   \s  par- 
ticular   to  the  Pacific  Northwest. 


CHEYENNE  MONTHS  OF  THE  YEAR 

JANUAf^Y  Moon  of  the  F  ros  t -  i  n- t  he- Lodqe 

FEBRUARY  Moon  of  the  Da r k- Red- Ca 1 f 

MARCH  Moon  of  Snow  Blindness 

APRIL  Moon  of  the  New  Grass 

MAY  Moon  of  Shedding  Ponies 

JUNE  Moon  of  Making  Fat 

JULY  Cherry  Ripening  Moon  ^ 

AUGUST  Moon  of  Ripe  Plums.  ^ 

SEPTEMBER  Moon  of  the  Calves  Growing  Hair 

OCTOBER  The  Moon  or   Changing  Seasons 

NOVEMBER  -Moon  of  Yellow  Leaves 
DECEMBER  Moon  of  Falling  Leaves 
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MOHAWK  MONTHS  OF  THE  YEAR 

January  -  Tsotorokwa   (no  t rans  1  a  t:  i  on  ^  i  ven) 

February  -  Enskeha  (Short  Days) 

March  -  Enskowa   (Longer  Days)- 

April  -  Oneratoka   (Profmse  of  Nature) 

May"  -  Oneratekowa   (Full   Leaf  Month)  , 

June  -  Orariha   (Fruit  Month) 

July  7  01arikov%fa   (Everything   is  Getting  Ripe) 
August  -  Saskeha  (Harvest  Month) 

September--  Saskekowa   (Last  Warning  for  the  Harvest) 
October  -  Awentoha   (Depress  i on  -Mon  th ) 
November  -  Av^entorkowa   (The  Snow  is  Coming)  . 
December  -  Tsotorha   (Starting  to  Freeze)  ^ 

Source:     Native  Americans     Oakland  Unified  School  District. 
'  •  Oakland,  California 
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Approximate  months  of  the  year  in  Lushootseed  (the  language  of  the 
native  American  Jndian  people  of  the  Puget  Sound  :»rea,) 


1  . 

•  ( s  ides ) 

stuck  (together  from  hunger)' 

January 

sox^pupuhig^od   ' many 

winds' 

February 

3 . 

x^iab  icig^od 

'  crow 

potato  tubors  are  getting  ready' 

March 

A 

poux  iwaac 

'  time 

of(robin)  whistles'       (this     is  the 

' extra' moor 

c 

D  • 

waqv/aqus 

'  frog 

head ' 

April 

0  . 

po  dca*^  ob 

'  time 

to 

dig  ( roots) ' 

May 

7 
/  . 

pc/dd  otg^ad 

'  t  ime 

of 

salmonberr ies ♦ 

June 

Q 

podsxog^od 

•  ti 

blackberries ' 

July 

9. 

podtaqa 

'  time 

u  f 

salalberries ' 

Augus  t 

10, 

*  podsqocqs 

'  time 

of 

the  silversalmon' 

September 

11. 

podx^ici b 

'  time 

of 

elk/deer  mating  cry' 

October 

12  . 

pods'iru'^ob 

'  time 

of 

dog  salmon  ^ 

November 

13. 

sox^s  icalwa'^s 

' sheath 

ed  paddle' 

December 

(particularly     the  Tulalip  and  Skagit  areas)     Each  tribe  had 
them  designated  in     their     o\m  language. 


Days  of  the  week  in     the  Skagit  Lushoo-tseed  language. 


xa'^xa'^aidat 

'( great /sacred  day) ' 

Sunday 

bo Ix^oidat 

'(the,  day   (past)    (  unspo  ken  ( the  sacred) 

Monday 

s  c  u  b  d  a  t 

' ( the  second  day) ' 

Tuesday 

siix^oida t 

'  (the   thij'd  day)  ' 

Wednesday 

sl)uuso'tda  t 

'  (  tlie   four  til  day)  ' 

Thursday 

scolacoidat 

'  (the   fifth  day)  ' 

Friday 

c } tabac 

'(near  side  of-Sunday)'* 

Sa  turday 
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Indian  Legends 


For  American    Indians,    language  has  a  special  function 
and   importance.     Even  though  Ame  r  i  con   I  luJ  i  on   i  ang  uages 
differ  greatly,  most  people  share  a  particular  attitude 
toward  the  use  of   language..    Ln   the- past,  without  a 
written  form  of   language,   tribal    traditions  of   1  avr/ , 
religion,  history  and   literature  were  passed  orally 
from  generation  to  generation.     Storytelling  and  lis- 
tening  to  stories  were  favorite  pastimes. 

Indian   legends  were   told  for  many  purposes.     One  legend 
might  be  told  to  instill   noble  desires   in  children;  ano- 
ther told  to  teach   lessons  such  as  kindness   to  others 
or  respect  for  elders.     Some   legends  prepared  child  re n 
for  outdoor   living  by  familiarizing   them  with  their 
natural   environment;   others  explained  the  phenomena 
of  nature.     More  serious   legends  were  used  to  pass  on 
sacred  traditions.     And  some   legends  were  jus  t  for  pure 
en  t e  r  t a  i  nmen  t . 

Although   there  are  several   hundred  separate   Indian  nations, 
each  having  groups  of   legends  of   their  own,   common  plots 
are  found  among   legends   from  d  i  f  f  e  re  ii  t  ^  na  t  i  on*;  , 
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A.  V/r  i  t  i  ng  a   1  egend  : 

After  hearing  various   types  of   Indian   legends,  ask 
students   Co  write  or  tape  record  their  own. 

Sonic  suggestions   for  students: 

a.  Where  people  came  from 

b.  How  people  got  fire 

c.  How  the  mountains  were  formed 

d.  Why   the  seasons  change 

e.  Why  ocean  water   is  s^lty 

f.  How  beaver  got  a  flat  tail 

g.  Why   leaves  fall   from  some  trees 

h.  'How  skunk  got  a  bad  smell 
I  .  'Why  bearV  hibernate  . 

j.  Why  salmon  return   to  the  river  each  year 

B.  Res'iarch   legends  from  other  cultures  and  compare  simi- 
larities with   Indian  legends. 

C.  Research   legends   Prom  other   Indian  nations  and  compare 
s  i  fn  i  1  a  r  i  t  i  es  with  northwest   Indian  legends. 

D.  Rese^urch   the  meaning  of   legendary   figures  such  as  the 
coyoLe,   raven,   salmon  and  their  roles   in   Indian  legends 
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Creative  Writing 


Many  legends  are  about  origins:     why  and  how  things  came  to  be 
as  they  are.     Origin  stories  can  explain  almost  anything.  Here 
are  some  suggestions  for  subjects  to  choose  from. 
Pick  one  of  the  suggestions  above  and  write  your  own  story. 

why  the  leaves  turn  colors 
why  the  first  skyscraper  was  built 
why  children  have  to  go  to  school 
why  cats  cannot  talk 
why  it  is  cold  in  the  winter 
why  it  is  dark  at  night 

A  good  way  to  get  started  is  to  begin  your  story,    "A  long  time 
ago / . . . " 

It  is  dark  at  ni'ght  because  tho  ^:'arth   turns  aw.iy   from  the  sun. 
When  I  was  little,    I   thought  that  monsters  st:ole  the  sun  and 
came ' to  scare  me. 

By :     Lorrie  Adams 

A  long  time  ago  cats  could  talk.     1'hey  killed  mico.  Thoy 
got  punished  by  a  giant  dog.     He  scared  them  so  they  never 
wanted  to  talk  again. 

By     Rachel  Sinql^^tary 

A  long  time  ago,   cats  were  created.     They  canr^ot    talk,  they  can 
meow.     They  have   four  legs  and  we  have   two.     Thoy  have  painted 
ears  and  we  have  round  ears. 

By:      Lisa  Phi  1.1  ip:5 

Children  go  to  school   to  become  good  students.     They  go  to 
school  because  they  like  school. 

By:     Carnell  Phillips 
^  Source:     Daybreak  Star        Used  with  permission. 
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Tricksters 


Our  legend  this  month  is  about  Son  of  Raven.     Son  of  Raven 
IS  a  trickster.     Tricksters  are  very  important  in  Indian 
legends.     One  of  the  most  famous  tricksters  is  Coyote, 
or  Old  Man  Coyote,   as  he  is  sometimes  called.  Coyote 
appears  in  legends  from  the  Plains,   Plateau,   and  Southwest 
tribes.     Son  of  Raven,   or  R^ven  as  he  is  usually  called, 
is  from  the  Northwest. 

Other  tricksters  are  Spider   (Iktomi)   of  the  Oalala; 
Saynday  "a  funny-looking  man"  of  the  Kiowa,  Racoon^ 
(Aseban)   of  the  Ojibwe,   and  Wakdjunkaga  of  the  Winnebago. 
Besides  Indian  tricksters,   there  are  tricksters  in 
non-Indian  stories.     Some  you  may  know  are  Meckel  &  Jeckel, 
the  cartoon  characters,  or  coyote  from  the  roadrunner  cartoon. 

Trickster  figures  have  many  traits  in  common.     Some  of 

the  traits  are  listed  below.     In  reading  "Raven  and  Snipe",  ' 

see  how  many  of  these  traits  Son  of  Raven  has. 

♦Tricksters  are  often  wanderers,   going  from  place 
to  place. 

*They  are  schemers  and  like  to  play  tricks. 

*They  are  greedy  and  are  always  worried  about 
filling  their  stomachs. 

*They  think  they  know  everything  and  boast  a 
lot. 

*They  have  poor  manners. 

*They  sometimes  do  good  things  and  sometimes 
do  bad  things. 


Some  tricksters  are  also  transformers  and  creators. 
Living  at  a  time  before  people  wore  alive,   they  made 
the  world  ready  for  people.     They. got  rid  of  the 
dangerous  fo.rces  in  nature  so  the  people  could  live 
here. 


Source:     Daybreak  Star     ..Used  with  permission 
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storytelling  has  been  an   important  part  of  Native  American  life 
for  many  generations.      It  was  one  way   that  young  children  learned 
manv  imoortant  things. 

One  of   the  most   important   things   children   learned  was  how  impor 
tan-  nature   is.     Through  the  telling  of   legends,   children  found  ..put 
many   things"  about  the  world.     They   found  out  how  import;ant  all  li^vir 
things  were.      They   found  out  how  things   came  to  be. 

Through  storytelling,  children  were  also  able  to  learn  values  c 
life.  Some  values  taught  with  stories  were  respect  for  others,  espe- 
cially those  older  than  you;   not   to  be  greedy;   not  to  play  tricks  or 

others.  ^ 

V    Often,   the  older  people,,  grandfathers  and  grandmothers,  were  tr 
storytellers.     They  often  saved  this  special   time  to  be  done  in  the 
winter  when  children  would  sit   to  listen  eagerly.  Many 
grandparents   tell   the  legend  it  makes   it  seem  more  like 
their  lives   and  not   just  a  story. 

Trickster  was   important   in   these,  s tories .     To  find 
read  the  following  story! 
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Source:     Daybreak  Star  Used 


Totem  Poles  wirii  the  Stories 
They  Tell 


Vancouver,  B  C\,  (.'anailn  The  N».)rlhwcst  Ciuisi  In- 
dians believed  lha(  in  ihe  beginning  all  living  (hings 
shared  the  world  in  a  sia(c  o\  cqunluy  and  mutual  un- 
derstanding. They  spoke  ihe  same  language  and  (he  dif- 
ference between  fhem  was  in  iheir  superhcial  external 
appearance.  It',  for  convenience,  the  form  underneath 
was  identical  with  a  human  form.  This  allowed  a  human 
to  live  with  birds  and  animals  and  return  with  their  se- 
crets to  hand  on  to  his  people. 

From  this  belief,  the  Indians  developed  a  series  of 
legends  and  myths,  many  of  which  are  illustrated  in 
their  totem  carvings. 

On  a  single  pole  there  might  l>e  illustrated  one  simple 
tale  or  several  events  in  tribal  history,  legendary  or  ac- 
tual, Almt)st  every  tribe  and  clan  prized  at  least  one 
slory  of  an  encounter  between  an  ancestor  and  a  spirit, 
usually  in  the  giiisc  of  an  animal.  Following  a  Series  of 
exciting  adventures,  the  man  would  be  granted  the  right 
to  adopt  the  animal  as  his  crest.  His  descendents  inher- 
ited this  right,  and  so  carved  a  styli/.ed  and  abstract 
likeness  of  their  badge  on  th^ir  poles. 

The  U)llowing  are  brief  descriptions  i)f  the  mask  per- 
sonalities which  appear  on  most  poles. 

WHAl^K,  the  much-fcarcLi  Kiiler  ot  the  Deep,  can  be 
recognized  by  his  dorsal  lin.  I  nderstandal>ly.  among  a 
pctiple  who  depended  i>n  the  sea  for  their  staple  food, 
Whaie  usually  was  the  villain  of  Indian  legends,  One 
lalc  deals  witli  the  kidnapping  ot"  a  bcautihil  young  girl 
by  Whale.  Her  }i  us  hand  was  able  lo  rescue  her  only 
with  the  assi.siance  of  friendly  birds  and  animals,  and 
after  practicing  black  magic.  It  was  a  common  belief 
that  should  a  fisherman  drown,  his  spirit  would  return 
in  the  guise  or  a  Whale.  I'o  insure  a  good  caich,  the  In- 
dians would  precede  each  fishing  trip  with  a  dance  lo 
the  killer  Whale  to  shovv  their  goodwill. 

RAVF.N.  centre  of  many  legends,  is  .1  rogue  —  misclue- 
ViUis.  sly.  thieung.  Respite  these  cliaracleristics.  he  was 
an  .Lssot  (^nc  legend  states  that  he  stole  the  salmon 
from  the  iieaver  by  rolling  up  their  lake,  absconding 
with  It.  antl  ietiing  lhe\salmon  loose  in  tiie  rivers,  thus 
giving  the  Indians  iheir  staple  lo<)d,  He  is  also  cretlited 
with  stc.ilmg  the  sun  iVom  llie  chief  wfio  kept  11  hidden 
m  a  bivx.  He  ni.inageLl  this  by  turning  himselt  into  a 
pine  needle,  arranging  'o  be  swallo^^ed  by  the  chiet\s 
daughter  and  thus  being  born  into  the  chiefs  hmise  as 


SHI 


his  grandson.  A  pampered  child,  he  finally  persuaded 
his  doting  grandparent  to  give  him  the  sun  to  play  with. 
Seizing  his  opportunity,  he  changed  himself  back  into 
Raven,  flew  through  the  smokehole  and  flung  the  sun 
into  the  sky  to  provide  light.  Because  of  this  legend. 
Raven  is  often  depicted  with  a  disk  in  his  straight  beak. 

WASGO  (Or  SEA  WOLF).  The  legend  of  Wasgo  con- 
cems  a  young  gambling  man  with  a  nagging  mother-in- 
law.  Dressed  in  the  skin  of  a  sea  monster,  he  caught 
various  hsh  by  night,  until  he  was  finally  overpt>wered 
by  a  pair  of  whales.  He  returned  only  to  take  his  wife  to 
an  undenvater  home.  Good  luck  will  come  to  any  for- 
lunate  enough  to  see  him,  his  wife,  or  their  offspring, 
the  "Daughters  of  the  Creeks."  Wasgo  is  depicted  .with 
the  head  of  a  Wolf,  but  the  tins  of  a  Killer  Whale. 

BEAVER  is  always  indicated  by  prominent  teeth  and  2 
cross-hatched  tail.  His  patience,  wisdom,  and  crafts- 
manship earned  respect  among  the  tribes,  although  hii 
cunning  ways  caused  him  to  be  held  in  some  awe.  Ont 
legend  states  that  it  was  Beaver  who  felled  trees  for  the 
tirst  Indian's  home,  and  another  credits  him  with 
bringing  fire  to  the  Indians.  The  Beaver  is  a  prized  cresi 
of  the  Fagle  Clan,  won  after  a  variety  of  legendary  inci 
dents  had  occurred  in  which  F.agle  was  the  victor. 

FROG  was  often  used  as  a  guardian  symbol  because  ol 
his  tendency  to  croak  a  warning  when  anything  ap 
proached.  He  also  was  credited  with  the  ability  10  draw 
out  evil  supernatural  powers  with  his  longue,  hence  he 
was  somet lines  carved  wiih  a  very  long  one.  He  hguiet 
often  in  legends  dealing  wilh  a  common  theme — that  i 
one  member  of  a  community  was  needlessly  cruel  10  ar 
animal,  the  whole  community  would  suffer  in  a  violen 
manner. 

BEAR,  as  a  symbol  of  earthly  power,  was  sometime: 
used  to  indicate  the  authority  of  a  chief.  Hi.s  shor 
snout,  large  teeth  and  paws  make  him  an  unmisiabh 
figure,  representing  a  pantcularly  great  force  and  might 
(^ne  crest,  often  seen,  pictures  f^ear  Mother  witli  hei 
two  cubs.  This  illustrates  the  myth  of  the  Indian  maic 
w'fio  was  captured  by  a  Bear,  turned  into  one  herself 
and  married  lo  the  son  o\  the  chief.  She  had  two  son: 
wfio  were  entlowed  with  supernatural  powers  and  whi 
were  able  lo  lake  the  form  of  Bear  or  Human  at  will 
She  was  finally  rescued  by  her  brother  and  returned  U 
her  people., 


EAGLE  was  a  symbol  of  wisdom,  auihoriiy  and  power. 
One  IcgLMid  concerns  a  young  man  ot'  the  Bear  clan, 
punished  by  his  chief  by  being  set  adrift  in  a  canoe.  The 
liagle  chief  rescued  him  and  permitted  him  to  marry  his 
daughter.  Many  adventures  followed.  During  one  of 
these,  Bear,  exhausted  by  his  elTorts  to  subdue  and  cap- 
lure  a  sea  creature,  is  assisted  by  his  Tagle  wife. 

THUNDERBIRD.  lord  of  the  skies  and  source  of  the 
elements,  was  credited  with  animal,  human  and  super- 
natural powers.  Legend  e\plair^ed  that  when  storms 
occurred,  Thunderbird  was  capturing  Whale,  his  only 
enemy  anvi  favorite  food.  As  he  sailed  over  the  ocean, 
looking  for  his  prey,  the  spread  o\'  his  irigantic  wings 
would  darken  the  sky.  Then,  sighting  VVhalp,  he  would 
swoop  down  and  thunder  was  in  the  Map  of  his  mighty 
wings  and  lightning  was  the  flash  ot  his  eyes  or  the  fire 
from  his  tongue,  as  he  pierced  his  victim  before 
carrv'ing  him  off  to  a  mountain  retreat.  To  the  Indians. 
Ttiunderbird  was  a  g:  .u  helper  and  assisted  them  in 
many  ways.  Recogni/ed  on  totem  poles  by  his  long, 
curved  beak.  Thunder  >ird  is  one  of  the  best-known 
crests  in  Indian  carvii 'g 


Source:  The  History  and  Culture  of  the  Indians  of  Washington  State 
A  Curriculum  Guide.  ITT  Project  and  the  Center  for  Indian 
Teacher  Educa  t  i  on  ,  University  of  Wash  i  ng  ton ,  Rev  i  sed  1 979  » 
pages  99-100 


.,  RAVEN'S  STORY      '  / 

A  long  time  a^o  when  there  were  only  Indian  people  here,  m^y  tribes 
told  the  story  that  I  am  going  to-  tell  you  now.     All  of  the  people  would 
gather  around  a  fire  that  was  made  in  the' middle  of  their  long  house,  and 
the  chief  would  begin  to  tell  the  story  of  how  we  were  given  fish  and 
streams.     This  is  how  the  story  goes. 

In  the  beginning  the  world  was  dark.     Raven  came  and  looked  at  it  and 
flapped  his  wings  to  make  tiie  darkness '  into  dirt.     Then  there  was  only  dark- 
ness and  the  cold  ocean  with  a  little  land.     People  came  to  live  along  the 
water.     Raven  felt  sorry  for  them  because  they  had  to  live  on  roots  and  nuts. 

Raven  :jaid,   "I  will  help  them*'. 

The  people  came  to  see  what  the  bird  would  do.     He  took  'some  leaves  from 
a  tree  and  threw  them  over  the  water .     The  leaves  were  sucked  under  the 
water,   and  then,   suddeiily,    fish  appeared.     The  people  were  happy  because  now 
they  had  meat  to  eat.     Raven  had  given  them  fish. 

The  people  ate  the  fish  and  became  thirsty,  but  there  was  no  water  for 
them  to  drink.     Raven  knew  that  Ganook  was  the  only  one  who  had  any  water 
that'  didn't  have  salt  in  it. 

Ganook  was  very  .selfish  with  his  water  and  would  not  share  it  so  Raven 
decided  to  trick- him.     He  went  to  Ganook's  house.     Gajiook  was  happy  to  see 
him  and  asked  him  to  come  in.     After  a  short  time  Raven  told  Ganook  how 
thirsty  he  -was.     Ganook  took  Raven  out  to  get  a  drink  from  the  pool. 

He  said,    "Don't  drink  too  much.     This   is  the  only  fresh  water  there 
is  in  the  world. "  • 

:laven  said,    "Yes,   I  know." 

Kave.a  hegan  to  drink.     He  drank  and  drank.     Ganook  said,   "Hey,   you  are 
drinking  too  .nuch."  "Stop." 

Ravea       opped  and  they  went  back  into  the  house.     They  sat  around  the 
lire   a:ui  "^^ren  told  a  very  awful  story  so  that  Ganook  would  go  to  sleep,  and 
R_iV^r.     .Ai'^d  drink  some  more  water.     Soon  Ganook  was  snoring.     Raven  started 
to  sneak  ouc,   but  Ganook  woke  up  and  screamed,   "You  are  tryinq  to  steal  my 
water.     I  will  <jet  you."     And  he  tried  to  club'  Raven.     Raven  flew  up  through 
the  STOke  hole  in  the  roof,    and  got  ^tuck  because  he  was  so  full  of  water. 
He  finally  got  loose  and  flew  away,   but     the  smoke  turned  him  bl  ack.  As 
Raven  flew,   he  let  some  of  the  water  out  of  his  beak  and  the  water  made  the 
rivers  and  streams  that  we  have  today.     That  is  how  Raven  gave  the  people 
water. 

.Arts  American  Style,  Seattle  Schools,  1976. 
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A  Culture  hero,  Raven  is  the  subject  of  numerous  legends  describing 
his  supernatural  powers  and  inventions  in  the  world's  early  days. 
It  was  Raven  who  libpra':-.:!  rhe  dayjight,  invented  fresh  water  and 
rivers,  brought  Salmon,  ccr:ro'iied  the  tides,  and  gave  fire  to  the  wor 

Note:      Raven    is   r.  Nort r    ..i'-;'jrr-  '-"^ro;   o'^^rv   inciia;-)  nations  had  different 
c'j !  t  :j  r'-i  1   ■■••r'v^i-.     f-'-'''  I '■  .  Simix  hnd   r^tomi    (Spider);  the 

.'Jowa  hau  :,-■./■]::■:>■,    '•'■  i-';';    ;  i-iaiW;  arid  thv  0 j  i  bwe  h"'ad  A^eban 

■  racoon ; . 

ArLs  A'lie  r  i  can  Style,   Seattle  Schools, 
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HOW  CHIPMUNKS  GOT  THEIR  STRIPES 


A  grandmother  and  granddaughter  were  living  together.  They 
had  a  skin  blanket,  but   it  was  old  and  a  good  deal  of  the 
ha i  r  was  wcrn  of  f .  "» 

The  two  women  went  to  the  forest  to  camp  and  cut  wood,  and 
they  carried  the  blanket  to  cover  thenselves  with  at  niaht. 
They  had  been   in  the  forest  only  a  few  days  when  they  found 
that  their  skin  blanket  was  alive  and  was  angry.     They  threw 
the  blanket  down  and  ran  towi-rd  home  as  fast  as   they  could 
go.     Soon  they  heard  the  skin  following  them. 

When  it  seemed  very  near*  the  grandmother  began  to  sing  and 
her  song  said,  "My  granddaughter  and  I  are  running  for  our 
lives.  My  granddaughter  and   I   are  running  for  our  lives." 

When  the  song  ended,   the  women  could  scarcely  hear  the  skin 
fol low  ing  them,  but  not  long  afterward  they  heard  it  agai  n. 
When  they  reached  home  the  skin,   now  a  bear,  was  so  near 
that  as  they  pushed  open  the  door  it  clawed  at  thern  and 
scratched  their  backs,  but  they  got  In. 

The  old  woman  and  her  granddaughter  were  chipmunks.  Since 
that  time  Chipmunks  have  stripes  on  their  backs,   t.he  result 
of  the  scratches  given  by   the  bear. 


Seneca ,   1 roquo  i  s 


Reprinted  with   the  permission 
of  Jeremiah  C.  Cardell 
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VI 1.     CONTEMPORARY   INDIAN  BIOGRAPHIES 

The  following  biographies   include  eight  contemporary    Indian  personalities. 
The  biographies  can  be  used   in  various  ways.     These  people  are  included  in 
the  set  o"  study  prints  "Contemporary   Indian  Bj^oq  raph  i  es  / '   Instructor  Publi- 
cations,   1972.      (TRC  -  Marshall). 

A.     Primary  students  can  use  a  teacher  made  booklet  of  8  newsprint  pages, 
9"  X  6"  with  a  colored  construction  paper  cover.     The  newsprint  has 
lines   for  writing  at   the  bottom. 


i 


As  the  teacher  reads   the  biographical    information,   the   individual  names 
can  be  written  on  the  board  and  copied  by  students.     Students  can  then 
illustrate  by  picture  or  symbol.,...  This  activity  can  be  done  over  a  period 
of  several  days.     The  cover  can  he   illustrated  and  titled. 

B.      Intermediate  students  can  use  the  biography   information  as  reading  material 
and  research  further  one  of   the  personalities,  writing  their  own  biogra- 
phy.    Students  can  choose  other  prominent    l.ndians  to  write  about, 
(see  Background   Information  pages  for  other   Indian  leaders) 

o 

Charles  Eastman  was  awarded  the  first    Indian  achievement  award   in   1933  for 

his  outstanding  accomplishments.     He  walked  one  hundred  twenty  mj les  to  . 
beg  i  n  his  schoo 1   ca  ree  r,   and  after  a  very  successful   student   life,  began 
a  career  as  a  physician.     He  assisted  his  tribe  the  Sioux  in  important 
matters.     Eastman  helped  organize  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Ameri'ca  and  the 
Camp  Fire  Girls.     He  also  wrote  nine  books,  and   lectured  all  over  the  U.S. 
and   in  Europe.     His  great  contribution  was   in   interpreting   Indians  ancj] 
whites   to  each  other. 

• 

9  O 
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LaDonna  Harris  strives  to^improve  social,   cultural  and  economic  conditions 

on   Indi/in  reservot  i  ons .     She  has  not  on'ly. worked  to  help  American  Inrians, 
but  has  done  (iiuch  to  help  the  mentally   ill.     LaOonna  Harris   is  a  Corranche 
and  grew  up   in  Oklahoma.     She   is  a  dynamic   leader   in  working  to  end 
poverty  and  discrimination  against  tribal  people. 

Wi  1 1 iam  Keeler  is  one  "of  the  strongest   leaders  of  his  tribe,   the  Cherokees. 
He  has  been  very   i  nvo 1 ved   in  ed u ca  t  i  on  and  we  1  fa  re  among  res e  rva  t  i  on 
Indians.     He  started  the  Cherokee  Foundation,  which  supports  di^'ferent 
efforts  of  the  tribe.     He  was^  given   the  A 1  1 -Arne  r  i  can    Indian  Award   in  1957. 
'William  Keeler  has  been  very  successful    in  his  business   too.     He  worked 
his  way  through  different  positions    in  Phillips  Petroleum  Company  and  in 
I96S  was  elected  chairman  of  the  board. 

•. 

Mari  a  Marti  nez   is  a   famous  San   lldefonso  Pueblo  pot<'<§'rT^  She  discovered  the 
ancient  secret  of  making  a  special    type  of  pottery.     This  type  of  pottery 
•    has  a  black  satiny-like  finish.     There  are  often  son^e  simple    lined  designs 
on  the  poxtery.     Maria  Martinez  has  won  many  prizes  and  national  honors. 
Her  work   is   found   in  many  museums   in   the  U.S.   and  Europe.     Because  of  her, 
the  sale  of  San    II de  f onso  pot  te  ry  has  been  the   1  a  rges  t  port  i  on  of  he  r 
tribes    income.     Maria  Martinez  has  continued  an   important  Pueblo  culture. 

N.   Scott  Momaday  began  writing  stories  about  American   Indian  customs  and 

lives  while  he  was    in  co liege.     Some t  ime^  to  get   ideas,   he  wou 1 d  remember 
what  he  had  heard  from  his  Kionea  tribe  elders.     N.   Scott  Momaday   is  a 
professor  of  English  at  a  University   in  California  now.     He   is  very 
interested   in  preserving   Indian   legends  and^fo 1 kta 1 es . 

Buf  fy  .  Sa  i  n  te-Ma  r  i  e        a  f'olk  singer  and  composer  who  has  composed  more  than 
two  hundred  songs.     She  is  also  an  accomplished  actress  and  a  lecturer 
throughout   the  nation  on  the  subjects  of  American   Indian  history  and 
culture.     She  contributes  much  of  her  time  to   Indian  causes,   and  she  has 
opened-  an  American    Indian  arts  and   research  center   in  New  York  City. 
Buffy  Saiate-Marie   is  a  Cree   Indian.     She  was  born   in  Canada,   but  grew 
up   in  Massachuse  t  tii .  ' 

Ma  r  i  a  Ja 1  1 ch  i  ef  has  been  considered  one  of  the  world's  ^est  ballerinas.  During 
the   19^0s  and   1950s  she  gravelled  all  over  the  wor  1  d'^^fe:nterta  i  n  i  ng  audiences. 
She  vr/as   the  first  American  to  receive  the  title  of  ''prima  ballerina". 
She  became'an  outstanding  dancer  through  great  self-discipline.  Maria' 
Tallchief   is  an  Osage   Indian'.     Her  own  people  made  her  an 'Osage  Princess. 
She   is    included   in  the  Oklahoma  Hall   of  Fame  and  was  voted  "Woman  of  the 
Year"  by   the  Wornvin '  s  National   Press  Club   in  1953- 

James  Thorpe  had  outstanding  careers   in  both  football   and  b'aseball.  He 
represented   the  United  States  oY\  America  at   the   1912  Olympic  games  in 
Sweden,  winning  both  the  Pentathlon    (5  events)  and   the  Decathlon  (10 
events).     James  Thorpe  was  a  Sauk-Fox,   born  in  Oklahoma.     He  played  outfield 
for  the  New  York  Giants,   the  Cinncinatti   Reds,   and  the  Boston  Braves 
in  the   ^9IO's.     He  played  professional    football    for  the  New  York  Giants 
and  the  Chicago  Cardinals   in   192C's.      In   1950  he  was  voted  best  athlete^ 
of   first  half  of  century. 
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EARLY     NATIVE-  AMERICAN  LEAD,ERS 


DIRECTIONS:     The    15    men-listed  below,  the  puzzle  are  famous  early  Native 
American  leaders.    Find  these  names  in  the  word  search  below. 
They  can  be  written  vertically  (I),  horizontally  (  — ),  or 
diagonally  (/).    They  can  be  written  forward  or  backward. 
Circle  the  name  when  you  find  it. 
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BLACK  FL\WK 
POPE 

HIAWAmx 
SITTING  BULL 

OSCEOLA 
PONTIAC 
KING  PHILIP 


TECUMSEH 
CRAZY  [iORS-E 
CHIEF  JOSEPH 
GE RON I MO 
COCHISE 
WOVOKA 
TENKSW^TAWA 
iLOUOY/VH 
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Choose  one  of  the  famous  Native  American  leaders  from  the  word  search 
list.    Fill  in  this  biographical  sketch.    Use  an  encyclopedia  or  a 
biography  to  find  the  information  needed. 


•  Native  America":  leader's  name  

•  He  was  born  in    and  died  in   . 

0  He  belonged  to  the   tribe. 

•  The  tribe  was  located   

•  He  was  important  because  


0     A  famous  fact  about  him  was 


e      I  think  he  was 
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VI  I  1 .     ART  ACTIVITIES: 

American    Indians  produce  objects  of   fine  design  and  excellent  c ra f tsmansh i o . 
These  objects  are  an   imprei:^sive  contribution  to  our  culture. 

In  the  past,   nomadic  nations  applied  most  of  their  artistic  efforts   to  useful 
everyday   items.     More  sedentary  pf.ople  were  able  to  make  objects  of  primary 
artistic   importance,   though  with  some  social   or  religious   purpose   in  addition 

A  great  variety  of  arts,  among   them  pottery,  woodcarving,  weaving,  basket- 
making,   stone  carvings,   sand  paintings  and  a  unique  design   tradition  are 
parJL_of  the  American   Indian's   response  to  his/her  environment.     These  tr.-^- 
ditional   ar.t  forms  continue   today,   adapted  to  the  availability  of  materials, 
and  contemporary   life  styles. 

Following  are  some  suggestions   for  student  acitvities.     These  activities  are 
all   based  on  Northern  Pacific  Coast   Indian  art.     The  characteristic  designs 
for  the  Chilkat  blanket  may  also  be  used  for  the  canoe  and  bentrwood  box 
ac  t  i  V  i  t  i  es  . 


no 


7 
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CHILKAT  BLANKET 


The  Chilkats,  who  ore  a  branch  of  the  Tlingit  nation,  v%feave  many  kinds 
of  excellent  textiles   for  shirts,  bags,  and  mats,  but  they  are  famous 
for  their  distinctive  ceremonial  blankets.     Nothing   like  them  is  pro- 
duced anywhere  else  in  North  America.     The  most  common  blanket  materials 
are  wool  of  the  mountain  goat,  softened  and  shredded  bark,  and  sinew, 
in  dyed  anci  natural   colors  of  white,  yellow,  black,  and  blueish  green. 

The  patternmakers  L.ually  cover  the  entire  blanket  with  some  kind  of  de- 
co.ation  in  a  symmetrical   pattern.     The  animal   symbols  used  often  sug- 
gest  the   internal   anat^.  ;   as  well   as   the  exterior  shape.     Each  design 
of  the  pattern  is  woven  separately,   then  skillfully  seamed  together. 

Below  ar^i  some  characteristic  designs  used   in  Chilkat  blank-its.  Use 
these  designs,   putting  them  together   in  some  sort  of  patterr.  inside 
the  outline  of  a  Chilkat  blanket  shape  on  the  following  page.  (You 
may  shorten  or  elongate  the  designs   to  fit  your  pattern;  also  feel 
free  to  incorporate  parts  of  anima.s   inside  the  pattern.) 


Hold  a  Mask 

Carved  wood 

black,  red,  ivrqvo{i& ,  wh 


3ENT-W00D  BOX 


Bent-wood  boxes  are  unique  to  the  Northwest  Coast  area.     They  were  used 
for  storing  many  objects;   tools,   clothing,  ceremonial  masks  and  robes. 

While  the  cedar  plank  is  green  and  wet,  grooves  are  cut  arf^l  the  plank  is 
slowly  bent  over  a  fire.     The  seam  is  sewn  or  pegged  and  a  bottom  is  pegged 
on.     Flat  and   lipped  tops  are  both  used.     Lipped  tops  were  carved  for  desir 


Boxes  can  be  made  in  the  classroom  with  cardboard. 

1.  Cut  a  strip  of  cardboard  as   long  as  you  want  the  perimeter 
of  your  box. 

2.  Mark  the  strip  off   in  four  ^qual   parts  and   lightly  score 
with  an  X-acto  knife. 


h.     Cut  out  a  bottom  and  sew  this  on  also. 

5.     Use  the  designs   from  the  Chilkat  blanket  to  draw  on  the  sides 
of  the  box. 


Arts ,  American  Style,     Seattle  School   District,  1976. 


shape. 


3.     Bend  the  box  and  sew  the  seam. 
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IX.     NATIVE  AMERICAN  FOODS: 


Much  can  and  should  be  said  about    Indian  contributions  to  our  present  day 
foods.     The  people  in  Mexico,   Central  and  South  America,   the  Aztecs,  Mayas 
and   (ncas,  were  superior  agriculturalists.     They  developed  crops  from  wild 
plants  and  grasses.     The  seeds  and  roots  and  tubers  from  their  cultivated 
crops  were  traded  with  other  American   Indian  people,  and  when  early  European 
explorers   reached  North  America,   they   found  certain   Indian  groups  growing 
among  other   things,   crops  of  corn,   beans  and  squash. 

in   time,  many  colonists   in  North  America  could  not  have  survived  without  the 
foods   the   Indians  gave  them.     The  Europeans  were  shown  methods  of  fishing  and 
gathering  unfamiliar   (to  the  Europeans)    foods   f.rom  fresh  and  salt  water. 

The  European  explorers  took  these  newly  "discovered"  foods  back  to  Europe. 
It  has  been  es t i mated  that  eighty  percent  of  our  present   food  plants  were 
unknown  to  Europe  before  1^92. 

Following   is  a  partial    listing  of  foods   that  are  contributions   from  Native 
Americans.      If  possible,  actual  examples  of  these  foods  should  be  displayed 
and  sampled  during   this  activity. 


avocado 
beans 
ber  r  i  es 

chocolate  and  cocoa 

corn  or  maize 

honey   (From  hives) 

Jerusalem  artichokes 

maple  sugar 

nuts 

peanut 

peppers 

pineapple 

p  1  ums 

potato 


pumpk  i  n 

seafoods 

s  u  n  F 1  owe  r  seeds 

sweet  pota to 

toma  to 

van  ilia 

wild  cherry 

wild  r  i  ce 


^.e:'orence:     Foods   the   Indians  Gave  Us.     Wilma  P.   Hays  and  R.  Vernon  Hays, 
fves  Washburn,    Inc.,  1973- 


boa 
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Color  only  the  foods  that  are  contributions  of  American  Indians. 
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B.      There  must  have  been  some  sort  of  corn  plant  growing  wild  in  the  South-- 
western  United  States  25,000  or  more  years  ago      Corn  or  maize  became  a 
most   important  cultivated  plant.     It  spread  over  vast  areas.     It  became 
a  staple  food,  enabling  early   Indians  to  have  a  secure  food  supply, 
freeing  them  to  pursue  higher  levels  of  cultural  and  technological 
achievements.     Today,  corn  occupies  an   important  place  in  the  world 
food  supp ly . 

Students  will    list  as  many  corn  and  corn  by-products  as  possible. 
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TEACHER  LIST  OF  CORN  AND  CORN  BY-PRODUCTS 


People  Food 


Livestock  Food 


Corn  By-Products 


baby  food 
candy 

canned  corn 
chewing  gum 
cooki  es 
cook  i  ng  oil 
corn  f 1 akes 
corn  meal 
corn  starch 
corn  sugar 
corn  syrup 
f  lour 

frozen  corn  • 

grits 

homi  ney 

ma  rga  r  i  ne 

ornamen  t  a  1   co  rn 

popcorn 

ma  rga  r  i  ne  . 

salad  dress-ing 

tamales 

tort  i 1 1  as 

V  i  nega  r 

yeas  t 


corn  bran 
corn  fodder 
cornmeal  cake 
whol e  kernel s 


alcohol 
an  t  i  freeze 
ce rami  cs 
cosmet  i  cs 
dyes 
ether 

insulating  materials 

medicines 

paints 

paper 

paperboa  rd 
paste 

photog  raph  i  c  film 

plastics 

sa f ety  gl ass  ' 

soaps 

solvents 

text  i 1 es 

va  rn  i  shes 


Have  students  participate  in  watching  potatoes  sprout.     Collect  as  many 
different  types  of  potatoes,    ie.    russet,  white,   red,   sweet,  as  possib.le. 
Try  growing   them  in. water  filled  j a r ^suspended   (1/3  under  water)  with 
toothpicks.     Keep  in  natural    light.     Compare  Che  Teaves  and  root  systems 
of  different  types. 

Try  growing  seeds   i  fi  soil:     beans,   squash,  corn,  avocado,  peanut,  tomato. 
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...  PUMPKIN  PINON^LOAF  BREAD 

The  recipe  for  this  f  1  rs  t   1  ssue  of  the  Daybreak  Star  comes  from  the 
Southwest.     The  recipe  title*  names   two'  foods  native  to  the  South- 
west area.     One   is  pumpkin  and   the  other   is  pifion  nuts.     The  recipe  , 
is  Pumpkin  P  i  non  Loaf  Bread.      If  you  live   in   the  Southwes't,   find  out  • 
where  you  can  gather  these   ingredients  yourself. 

If  you  don't  J  I've   in   the  Southwest,  you  may  have  t  roub  1  e  f  i  nd  i  ng  pirion 
nuts.     Try   looking  at  natural  or  health  food  stores  or  a  kitchen  speci.al- 
t.y  shop.     You  may  only  find,  raw  p i iion  nuts.     If  you  do,  you  can  roast 
them  y.ourself  by,^putting   them  on  a'baking  pan  and  putting   them   in  the 
oven  for  one  hour,  at  300  degrees. 

The  following  recipe  will  make  two  loaves  of  bread. 


1t2/3  cups  cooked  mashed^  pumpkin 
1-1/2  cups  brown  sugar  ■ 
3  eggs  ,  beaten 

1/2       cup  melted  butter  or  margerjne 

Mix  the  above  ingredients  together  and  set  aside. 
Next,   sift   the  following   ingredients  tog-ether; 

3  cups  flour 

1-1/2  teaspoons  cinnamon 

1 /2  teaspoon. sal t 

1/2  teaspoon  nutmeg 

2  teaspoons  baking  powder 

Add  the  flour  mixture  to  the  above  mixture. 
Stir   in   1   cup  of  shelled  pinon  nuts. 


Grease  and  flour  two  loaf  pans.  Pour  half  the  batter  into  each  pan.  Bake  at  350 
for  an  hour  or  until  a  toothpick  inserted   into  the  loaf  comes  out  clean. 

Once  your  bread  has  cooled,  slice   it  and  you're  ready  to  eatl      It's  good 
buttered  andeatenwithaglassofrpilk. 


Source:     Daybreak  Star  (October   1979)  ,    Used  with  permission. 
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WILD  EDIBLE  PLANTS  OF  THE  NORTHWEST 


Think  about  some  cf  the  foods  you  eat  each  day.     Some  of  the  things  that 
probably  came   into  your  mind  are  fruits  and  vegetables.     Plants  supply  us 
with  many   things,    including  food. 
eat  til  at  come  from  plants. 


We  talked  about  some  of  the  things  we 


potatoes 
corn 
sp  i  ndch 
app 1 es 


oranges 
squash 
me  1 ons 
toma  toes 


From  looking  at  our   list,  we  found   that  many  of  these  foods  are  very  common 
to  many  people  in  this  country.     Most  of  our  parents  got  these  foods  from 
the  grocery  store  or  grew  them  in  a  *~ackyard  garden. 

There  are  many  o'ther  kinds  of  plants  or  parts  of  plants  which  are  edible, 
but  are  not  common  to  many  people.     Many  kinds  of  plants  g row  w i 1 d   in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.     Not  all  wild  plants  are  edible,  but  many  are. 
If  you   learn  to  identify   these  plants,  you  can  go  on  a  hunt  for  them.  If 
you  find  enough,  surprise  your  family  and  make  a  dish  to  go  with  your  dinner. 

We've  made  a   list  of  some  plants   native  to  the  Northwest.      !f  you   live   in  this 
area,  plan  a  hunt  for  these  plants.     If  you^  live   in  another  part  of  the  coun- 
try, do  some  research  by  going   to  the   library  or  talking  to  people  in  your 
community,  who  might  know  about  plants  native  to  your  area.     It's  a  good  idea 
to  go  with  someone  who  knows  how  to  properlv   identify   these  plants.     You  need, 
to  take  these  precautions  because   if  you  eat  the  wrong  plant,  you  could  be- 
come very  ill. 

uouglas  Fir  (Pine  Tree)         Fresh  needles   from  this   tree  can  be  used  to 

make   tea.      it   is  high   in  vitamin  €. 

Oregon  Grape    Tht.  juicy  berries   found  on   this  plant  are  very 

good  for  pies  and  jelly. 

Woter  Cress   The   leaves  of  this  plant  are  good  for  making 

salad. 

Cnickv^e*id    The  young   leaves  cf   this  plant  can  be  boiled 

and  eaten  as  j  green,   such  as  spinach. 

Kucr,  ieh-rry    The  sweet  berrie:   found  on   this  plant  are  good 

for  pies  and  jelly,   taste  good   in  muffins  or 
pancakes,  and  are  good  just  eaten  raw. 

BiLterruuL    The  root  of   this  plant  can  be  eaten.  ^  After 

gathering,   cook   it  by  boiling  until    it  has  a 
i  e 1  1 V- 1  I ke  cons  i  s  tency . 


FRUIT  LEATHER 


We  made  fruit   leather  in  c  ir  editor  class.     Many  of  us  had  seen  fruit 
leather  in   the  store  but  none  of  us  had  ever  made   it  ourse ,   es.  The 
way  we  made  it   is  very  easy  and   it  al?o  tastes  greatl     You  can  use 
just  about  any  kind  of  fruit  you  want   to.      If  fruit   is   in  season  in 
your  area  a  good  way   to  store   it  for  later  is   to  make  fruit  leather. 
We  didn't  have  fresh  fruit  at  the  time  we  made  ours  so  we  used  frozen 
strawberries.     Here   is  how  we  made  it. 

1.  Thaw  and  drain  the  strawberries. 

2.  Place  them  in  a  blender. 

3.  Add  sweetener,    like  sugar  or  honey   (We  used  coconut:  syrup). 
Blend   them  together  until    they  a. e   like  syrup. 

5.  Pour  them  onto  a  cookie  sheet  which  has  been   lined  with 
p  1  as  t  i  c  vyrap  . 

6.  Set   in  a  warm  place,  preferably    in   the  sun,   to  dry.  This 
will    take  about  3"^  days. 

7.  When   it  has  dried,  you  can  peel    it  off  of  the  plastic 
wrap  and  eat   it.     If  vou  make  enough  to  store  it  for 
later,  just  roll   up  the   leather  and  place  it   in  a  dry  place. 

Drying   fruit,    like  niaking  fruit   leather,    is  one  way   food  can  be  prepared 
and  stored  for  winter.     Years  ago,   drying  was  a  way  food  could  be  stored 
for  the  long,   cold  winter  months  v^hen  food  wcs  otherwise  not  available, 
'nstead  of  using  a  blender,   fruit  was  mashed  using  flat  rocks  and  laid 
out   in   the  sun  to  dry. 

Try  making  fruit'  leather  in  your  c.ass.  It's  a  treat  you  can  have  when 
you're  hung ry  ...  and  ... i t ' s  good  for  youl 
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OF  SPECIAL   INTERS!  TO   INTERMEDIATE  AND  OLDER  STUDENTS 

1.  Film:     More  than  Bows  and  Arrows.     A  fine  contemporary  film,  dealing  with 
contributions  of  American   Indians.      Includes  a  helpful   study  guide.     Al 1 
teachers  should  see  this  film.     (A-V  catalog) 

2.  Multi-Ethnic  Literature:     American   Indian  Authors.     Houghton  Mifflin,  1976 
A  classroom  set  of  books.    Instructional  guide,    Includes  good  anthology  of 
American   Indian   literature,    legends  and  contemporary.      (Marshall  TRC) 


PLACES  TO  GO 

1.  Burke  Museum  -  Arts  and  crafts  of  Northwest  Coast    Indians  -  tours  availabl 

Study  collections  can  be   loaned  to  schools. 

2.  Daybreak  Star  Center  -  United   Indians  of  All  Tribes  -  Tours  available 

Monday  through  Friday.     Groups  of  up  to  30  students.     Call  285-^^25. 

3.  Museum  of  Science  and   Industry  -  Collections  from   Indians  of  Pacific 

Northwest  on  display  at  different  times.     Tillicum  boxes  available 
for  loan  to  schools. 

k.     Pacific  Science  Center  -  The  reconstructed  Longhouse  is  an  example  of  a 
Kwdkiutl  "big  house".     Guided  tours  are  available. 

5.  Seattle  Art  Museum  -  Native  American  Treasure  Box  with  artifacts  and 

information  about   Indians  throughout  the  United  States. 

6.  Ivor's   Indian  Salmon  House  Restaurant  --   Ivar's   Indian  Lore  Program,  a 

recounting  of  ancient   tales  and   legends  of  many  Morthwest  Indian 
cribes.     (See  Seattle  Public  Schools  Field  Trip  r:i!ide  for  further 
i  n forma t  i  on )  . 


PREFACE 


The  winter  months  of  December  through  March  can  be  both  trying  and  exciting 
for  the  classroom  teacher. 

Students  are  usually  more  active  than  usual  mainly  because  of   the  .approachinc 
day  known  as  Christmas.     However,  not  all  of  our  students  celebrate  this 
day  and  for  them  and  their  families,   too  much  emphasis  on  this  holiday  can 
make  them  uncomfortable. 

The  purpose  of  this  booklet  is  to  give  teachers  some  activities  and 
resources   related  to  certain  holidays  which  occur  during  the  winter  mon,ths , 
including  Christmas. 

Vs/hile  it  has  been  stated  befor",   it  bears  repeating  again.     Hanukkah  is  no^ 
the  "Jewish  Christmas".     This  Jewish  minor  holiday  will   fall    in  the  month 
of  December  most  years  and  this   is  one  reason  why  well  meaning  people 
may  compare   it   to  Christmas.     There   is  also  a  custom  of  gift  giving 
connected  to  the  day,  but  again,  this  has  no.thing  to  do  with  the  Christmas 
gift  giving  cus  torn. 

'   Teachers  who  use  this  book  should  carefully   review  all   the    .cri/.    'es  and 
select  those  they  are  most  comfortable  with   in  their  clo     r-jop.  .  . 

Sharon  L.  Green,     oord  r 
Nulti-Ethnic  Cur     cu ! ut 

The  American  way  of   life  is  one  of  cultural,   racial,  and  ^ious  pluralism 

P   jralism  in  the  public  schools,   as   in  the  nation,   can  be  a  source  of  streng 
to  the  degree  that  staff  assume  a  responsible  petition  of  edjcatioral  leader 
Public  education  has  a-duty  to  recognize  and  teac ^  about  traditions   in  the 
context  of  pluralism. 

No  matter  which  holiday  is  being  observed,  the  activities  must  be  educationa 
in  na^  e.  The  First  Amendment  of  the  United  ites  Constitution  precludes 
activ  cies  or  programs  th?t  constitute  practice  of  religious  rites  or  sectar 
indoctrination.  The  recogni  t  ion  of  religious  holidays  is  appropriate  in  the 
school,  bu:  the  observance  of  such  days  belongs  in  the  home  and  with  religic 
i  ns  t '  :  io;is  .  '  pro^:^  which  constitutes  the  practice  of  religious  rites 
any  program  which  might  )e  *ni  rprered  as  religious  indoctrination,  or  any  p 
gram  which  might  embarr.,ss  a  pupil    racause  of  religious  beliefs,  must  be  avc 

FROM:     Meinorandum        Principals  end  Program  Manager?   from  Hal   Reasby  , 
November  15,  1979- 
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The  fo) lowing  excerpts  are  from  an  article  written  by  Rabbi  Raphael  H. 
Levine  which  appeared  in  the  Seattle  Times  Magazine  Reflections  column  on 
December  2^,  1978. 

A  key  question  asked  by  Rabbi   Levine  Is  "Can  we  celebrate  the  holidays 
with  a  new  approach?'' 


His  reflections  on  vjays 
spirit  of  humanness  are 
part. 


in  which  this  time  of  year  might  truly  embody  the 
offered  for  further  reflection  and  di»alog  on  your 


What   is   it   like  for  non- Ch  r  i  s  t  i  ans  this  time  of  year?  (excerpts) 
   By  :  "  1^abb  i    Raphae  I   H .    Lev  i  ne 

Christmas  was  always  a  difficult  time  for  me  as  an   immigrant  Jewish  child 
reared   in  a  strict  Orthodox  home  in  Duluth,  Minnesota. 

Shortly  a f te r  Thanksg i v i ng  much  of  the  activity   in  the  elementary  school 
was  geared  to  the  preparation  for  Christmas,  especially   in  art  and  music, 
making  Nativity  scenes  and  practicing  Chr-istmas  carols. 

Singing  these  songs  was  a  nightmare  for  me.     Of  course,    I   couldn't  sing 
them,  but.   I   couldn't   remain  silent  either  while  all    the  other  children  were 
singing.     So  I  moved  my   lips  and  pretended  to  be  singing,  all   the  time  feeling 
that  1  was  acting  a  lie.     Even  the  suggestion  that   I  was  entering  into 
the  singing  made  me  feel    that   I  was  betraying  my  faich. 

Many  years  have  passed  since  then.      I   became  a  rabbi,  and   the  problem  of 
Christmas   in  the  public  school. .s  became  an  annual   headache  for  me,  with 
complaining  parents  demanding  that    I,   as   their  rabbi,   should  do  something 
about   i  t . 

I  did  try,  with  superintendents  and  principals  of  our  Seattle  schools.  They 
were  very  understanding  and  sympathetic.     Some  did   issue  guidelines  for 
their  teachers,  but  unfortunately  they  we  re  unable  to  supe  rv  i  se  adeq  ua  te 1 y 
how  these  guidelines  were   implemented  by  all    the  classroom  teachers. 

So  the  problem,  while  greatly   improved,   is  still   a  subject  of  complaint. 

In  an  article  published   in  the  Junior  League's  magazine,   Puget  Soundings, 
in   i975,  Mrs.   Goldie  Silverman  wrote  of  her  own  children's  experiences  with 
the  Christmas  celebrations   in  the  schools.     She  said: 

"From. the  Monday  after  Thanksgiving  until   the  doors  close  for  Christmas 
vacation,  every  school    room  is  a  workshop  with  Christmas  art,  craft  projects 
and  Christmas  songs,   climaxed  by  a  Christmas  program  where  1   have  to  watch 
my  second-grade  daughter  mouth  the  words  to  Christmas  carols. 

"Wouldn\'t   it  be  wonderful    if  Christmas  were  celebrated  just   in  the  church 
and  the  home?     Then  the  whole  business  of  gifts  and  decorations  would  be 
carried  on  at. home,  and  the  time  between  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  vacation 
could  be  spent  on  other  school   activities,    like  reading  and  math.  Wouldn't 
it  be  o  good  thing  for  all   children   if, the  schools  could  be  a  haven  of 
quiet  and  order  from  the  Christmas  bustle  outside? 

"And  wouldn't   '\\  be  nicer  for  parents  and  children   if  the  winter  music 
program  were  truly  a  v\/inter  program,   held  sometime  during   the   long  dull 
stretch  of  days   from  January  to  March,  when  we  all   need 'an  excuse  to  break 
out  of  Our  ordinary  routines? 

"Then   1   could  go  to  the  home  of  friends   for  Christmas  to  share  their  holiday 
as  a  guest  ;and  not  as  captive,  and  the/  could  come  to  my  house  to  see  how 
my  religious  holidays  differ.     And  maybn  ,  just  maybe,  Christmas  then  would 
truly  begin  tc  fulfill    itself  as  a  t  i  mti  <■  f  peace  and  goodwill   among  people." 

There  are  many  of  our  Christian  frien/       no  feel    the  same  as  Goldie  Silverman. 

How  wonderful    it  would  be  if  Christmas  were  not  so  ove r comme rc i a  1 i zed  and 
could  be  celebrated  as   the  great   religious  noliday   it   is   for  Christians  as  the 
birthday  of  the  Messirih,    for  that   is  what   t^'e  .*^ord  "Christ"  means. 


Seattle  Times  i'^«aqazine,  December  2-^ ,  1978 


Christmas  then  could  be  celebrated  both   in  tlie  church  and  especially   in  the 
Christian  home  not  merely  v^yith  a  tree   laden  with  gifts  but  as  a  deep  and 
meaningful   and  sincere  religious  experience. 

While  religious  celebrations  and  activities   in  the  p*L;biic  schools  have 
been  declared  by  the  Supreme  Coyx.t  pf  the  United  Stn^.s  to  be   in  violation  ( 
the  Constitution,    I   am  aware  that  the  celebration  o:    '.hristmas   is  deeply 
rooted   in  our  American  culture. 

No  one  can  escape   its   impact,  especially  as   it  has  become  increasingly 
important   in  our  economy  as  the  gift-giving  season. 

Moreover,   the  spirit  of  good  will    it  generates   is  something  we  need  much 

nnore  of   in  our  troubled  world.  / 

/ 

No  Jew  who  respects,  as    I   do,    the   insights  of  Chrisliianity-and  the.  cent  ral 
position  which   the  birth  of  Jesus  holds   in  Christian   faith  would  want  to 
eliminate   the  spirit  of  the  holiday  season  from  our  culture.     However,  I 
believe  we  can   find  ways  of  celebrating   the  festive  spirit  of  good  will, 
of   love  and  of  brotherhood  without  offending  the   religious  sensibilities  of 
those  who  cannot  accept   the   implications  of  historic  Christian  theology 
about  Jesus. 

Why  can't  people  of  all   faiths  celebrate  the  spirit  and   leave  the  theology 
where   it  belongs,    in  the  church  and  the  Christian  home? 

The  spirit  touches  the  hearts  of  all  people.  The  ideals  of  peace,  love  and 
brotherhood  are  the  ideals  of  all  people  of  good  will,  whether  they  profess 
CO  be  re  1  i  g  i  oi5^  or  not.     These  values  unite  the  human  family. 

What  does  "peace  on  earth,  good  v^;i  1  1    to  men"  mean   if  not   feeling  and  doing 
for  others  what  we  would  that  orher^  feel   and  do  for  us?     It   is  another 
way  of  saying,   "Love  your  neighbor,"  be  sensitive  to  his  feelings  and 
responsive  to  his  needs. 

The  cultivation  of  the  spirit  expressed   in  the  universal    idea  cf   the  Golden 
Rule  can  bring   the  diverse  members  of  our  human  f am i 1 y-- d i v i ded  by  race, 
color,    faif'  ,    language  and  cu 1 t u re- - i n to  the  kind  of  mutual  understanding, 
respect,   harmony  and  cooperation  for  our  common  good  v^/hich  OLr  worio  so 
urgent  1 y  needs . 

The  winter  holiday  season  seems  to  me  an  ideal  occasion  for  increasing  that 
spirit   in  our  country. 

What  a  wonderful   opportunity   to  use   this  season  of   festivities  and  go^^d 
v\/i  1  1   to  bring  all   Americans   closer   in  mutual   understanding   in  so  many 
meaningfulways. 

I   see  the  possibility  of  celebrating   the  holiday  spirit  at   this  season  of 
the  year  with  a  nev-7  approach   to  dialog  among   the  diver^.e  ethnic  and  ri"  1  i  g  i  o 
groups  of  our  pluralistic  society. 

1   am  p]''    for  dialog  where  differences  among   individuals  and  groups  require 
that  kind  of  understanding  and  communication.      !   am  especially  interested 
In  di^ilog  among  religious  groups. 

Re  1  i  q  i  ous  d  i  a  I oq  in  the  new  spirit,  with  ne  i  t  he  r  a  rgumen  t  nor  debate,  is 
a  v-vay  of  trying  to  learn  and  understand  one  another's  faith,  recognizing 
that   there  are  basic  differences    in   theologies,   customs  and  worship. 


Christmas  is  now,  and  has  been  for  many  years,  a  national  holiday.  Whether 
it  was  made  a  national  ho  1 i day  because  the  majority  of  Americans  at  the  time 
were  Christians,   I  do  not  know.     Today   it   is  still   a  ndtional  holiday 
-even  though,   if  a  census  were  taken,  non-Christian  Americans  and  tliose  not 
affiliated  with  any  organized  religion  may  be  found  to  be  in  the  majority. 

Be  that  as   it  may,   it.  is  not  the  point  of  this  article.     The  point   is  that 
if  Christians  are  indeed  a  majority   in  America,  and   if   L  understand  the 
teachi  ngs  of  Jesus  a.s   I   believe   1  do,   then  to  love  pne's  neighbor  does  not 
mean  only  your  fellow  Christians,  but  all   human  beings:     If  that   is  true, 
then  to  be  sensitive  to  the  feelings  of  non-Christian  children   in  the 
public  schools,    in  my  opinion,   is  a^Very  high  form  of   love.     It   is  a  way 
of  putting  oneself   in  another  person's  place,   thereby  expressing  a  relation- 
ship in  which  empathy  brings  out  the  best   in  both,    ,That  kind  of  sensitivity 
and  awareness  would  be  abundant  evidence  that  we  are   indeed  fulfilling 
the  will  of  God  and  being  guided  by  His  spirit. 


Coope  rat  i  on  Act  i  v  i  ty 


Subject:  Socid)   Studies  -  Human  Relations 

Level:  Intermediate/Junior  High 

Objectives:  1)     to  encourage  understanding  of  the  importance  of 

nonverbal   communication  skills 

2)  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  cooperation  in 
pursuit  of  common  goals 

3)  to  follow  written  directions 

M     to  gain   insight   into  "good  feelings"  involved 
when  doing  something  for  others 

Materials:  See  each  groups  needs  below 

Procedu  re  : 

1)  divide  your  class   into  A  groups 

2)  cut  out  the  cards  and  give  one  to  each  group 

3)  give  each  group  the  materials   listed  here: 

Group  A  '  hot  plate,   butter,   tissue  oaper,  clear  tape,  class  size  set 
new  penc  i  1 s 

Group  B  -  red  and  green  paper,  marking  pens,  spoon,  marshma 1 1 ows ,  pot 

Group  C  -   recipe   (get  off  Rice  Krisoies  box) 

3  g roups  of  scissors,   2  groups  of  pencils,  glue,   ri  bbon 

Group  D  -   tagboard  sentence  strips,   thicl    yarn.  Rice  Krispies,  masking 
tape ,    1 3"  X  9"  pan 
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Coope  ration  Activity 


Job   Ca  rds 


GROUP  A 

GOAL;         Make  a  holiday  nametag  for  each  classmate  and  tape  it 
his/her  desk. 

Materials  needed:     scissors,   red  and  green  construction  paper, 

masking   tape,  marking  pens,  pencils 


GROUP  B 

GOAL: 

Make  a   large  manuscript  alphabet  written  in 

yarn  as  a 

gift   for  a  primary  class  room. 

Mater i  al s 

needed:     tagboard  sentence  strips,  scissors 

,   thi  ck  yarn , 

9 1 ue ,  penc  i  1 s 

GROUP  C 

GOAL: 

Make  a 

batch  of  Rice  Krispie  treats  to  share  with  our 

c 1  ass , 

Ma te  r  i  a  1 s 

needed 

:     pot,  pan,  ma r s hma 1 1 ows ,  hot  plate,  spoon, 

butter.   Rice  Krispies 

GROUP  D 

GOAL: 

G  i  f twrap 

a  new  oencil    for  each  of  your  classmates 

( i  nc 1 ude 

your se If) 

Materi  al  s 

needed : 

set  of  new  pencils,  scissors,   tissue  paper,  clear 

tape,  ribbon 

Brainstorming 


For  your  information: 


Brainstorming   is  mentioned   in  various   lessons   throughout   this  booklet. 


What   is  bra  i  ns  t  romi  ng?     It  de fines  itself. 


!t   is  a  technique  used  to 


get  at  c.  number  of   ideas.     The  brainstorming  session  should  foster  an 


explosion  of  thought. 


How  do  you  brainstorm? 


When  you  need   ideas  use  this  format: 


1)     think  first  -  quantity  of  ideas  needed 
(DO  NOT  JUDGE) 


2)  the  wilder  the   ideas  the  better 

(offbeat  ideas  OK  -  often  that  will  trigger  useful 
ones) 

3)  Quantitywanted 

(you  need  thi;S   to  get  quality; 

A)     combine,    improve  expand  ideas 
(but  don't  evaluate  them) 

5)  after  a  time  period   (usually  about  7  minutes) 
or  you  feel  you  have  a  sufficient   list  c^f  ideas 
evaluate  vyhat  you  have.     Throw  out  what  'you  don't 
need. 

6)  Put  your   ideas   to  work.     When  do  you  brainstorm? 
Whenever  you  need  ideas  1 


h :!  1 


Creative  Writing  Activities 


Use  of  rlol  i  day 

Theme  to 
Teach  Spec  i  f  i  c 
Wr  i  t  i  ng  Skills 
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EKLC 


Subject:  Lurujuacje:     Creative  Writing 

Le  ve  1  :  P  r  1  ma  ry  /  I  n  te  riTied  i  .Ue 

Objective^,:  the  student  will   be  rible   to  write  a  story  based 

on  rin   i  deo  chosen  rit  random 

Materials:  3  dozen  walnuts 

tree  or  branch 
r  ubbe  r  cenien  t 
th  read  or  yarn 

strips  of  paper   («ibout  ^"  x  1/2") 


P rocedu  re : 


1)  break  walnuts   in   1/2  and  shell 

2)  brainstorm  story  starters  wi  ".h  your  class  and  have 

them  write  the  story   ideas  on  small   slips  of 

pape  r 

3)  [Jiace  a  story  starter   i to  5  walnut   1/2,  g^ue  the 
2  halvrs  of  each  walnut  together   (y^u  can  place 

the  yarn  or  thread   '  i  before  gluing,  too) 
m)     hang  walnuts  on  a  tree  or  a  branch  you  have 
brought   in  and    placed   in  a  can  or  pot. 
et  eacii  student  select   a  nut  and  start  writing 


5) 


Leve  1 


Intermediate/Junior  Hicjh 


Object  i  ves 


P  rocedu  re : 


The  studeus  will  be  nble  in  wriK*  oricjlnnl  pcx^try 
following  a  specific  pottern. 

Brainstorm  poeir.   ideas   and  write   them  al     jver  t.lic 
board.     Have  student   copy   ihest^  down  and  kiuiv  as  a 
resource  for  themselves.     Write  poeins  as  a  cla:>s 
then   i  nd  i  V  i  dua  i 1 y . 


C  i  nq ua  i  ns 

Pattern  : 

Line  1 
Line  2 
Line  3 
Line  k 
Line  5 


Five  Line  Poetry 


consists,  uf  one. word   that   states   the  title 
two  words   that  describe   t'^e  title 
three  action  words 

four  word  phrase   that  expresses  a  feeling 
one  word   that    is  a  synonym  for  the  title 

examp 1 e :       C  rowds 

Noi  sy ,   hus  1 1 i  ng 
push  ,   shove ,  wa  i  t 
1  ' d  rather  be  home 
Shopp  i  ng 

Haiku  -  Three  Line  Poetry 


Line  1  : 
Line  2  : 
Line  3 

examp 1 e : 


cons  i  s  ts  of  5  syllables 
cons  i  s  ts  of  7  sy 1 1 ab  les 
cons  i  s ts  of  5  sy 1 1 ab 1 es 

Eve  rg  reen 

Trees  cling  to  the  sky 
Oh,  waiting,  waiting   to  be 
Joyous  Christmas  tree. 

Mi  chel  le 


r.cCaulev  y  Whi  tworth  ScfToo 


I.     Diamante  -  Seven  Line  Poetry 


Line  1 
Line  2 
Line  3 
L  i  ne  h 

Line  5 
Line  6 
Line  7 


1  ,  The  last 


cons  i  s  ts  of  one  noun 

2  adject  i  ves 

3  - i  ng  wor ds 

k  nouns    (The   first  2  synonamous  with  li 

2  synonamous  wi  th   1 1 ne  7) 
3  -ing  VN/ords   describing    lir;e  7 
2  adjectives   describing   line  7 

one  noun  -   the  opposite  of   line   1    (or  what   that  noun 
has  become   i.e.  boy-man) 


vrDiamante  poetry   is  commonly  written   in  a  diamond  shape 

Christmas 
cheery ,    1 i  ght 
Snpwi  ng ,   shining,   g  1  i  t  ter i  ng 
lighten,  melting,  water,  play 
warming,   blooming,  greening 
hot ,  sweaty 
summer 

Sara  Cal 1 ,  Wh i  tworth 


IV.  LiimM'ick 


F  i  \'e  L  i  ne  Poet  ry 

Liinerick'j  .irc  rt^tjular,   rhythmical,   rhymed  and  humorous.     T   j  first, 
second,   and   fifth   lines   rhyme,    they  contain  3  accented  syllable. 
Lines  3  '^nd  k  rhyme,  and  contain  2  accented  syllables. 


Exanip  1  e  : 


There  once  was  a  man   from  Peru 
Who  discovered  he'd   lost  his  s   oe . 
He   looked  al 1  around 
Until   he  had  found 

A  Christmas   tree  topped  with  a  shoe. 

John  Olerud  and  Dav'd  Adams 
Wh  i  tworth  School 
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Puzzle  Parties 


Puzzle  parties  were   traditional    in  nineteenth  century  Enqland.  It  vv.r, 

quite  comn.on  to  play  anagrams,  acrostics,  scrambled  letters  and  cro-.^word 
p  u .I  I  e  . 

Here  are   two  puzzle  examples: 

Sub  ject  :  Language 

\_(^  .  t  \  :  '  n  te  rmed  i  a  tc 


Object  i  V  ^.s 


Given  a  \^ord  pair  the  student  will   be  able   to  cfumcje 
one   letter  at  a  time   forming  new  words  until  the 
initial  word  has  changed   into   it's  partner. 


Prcedurc:  0     give  students  word  pair'^ 


2)     the  goal    is   to  ciianqe  from  one  word   tcr  the  other, 
making  the   fewest  clianges  po'ssible.     You  are 
allowed  to  change  only  one    letter  at   a  time. 
Each   time  you  change  a   letter  you  must  make  a  W(;rd, 

ex:     boy   to  man  wo  1 f   to  goat 


boy 


wo  i  f 


bay  g^^^^ 


may 
man 


Try  these: 


qo  1  d 
qoad 
goa  t 


woe  to  joy  wet   to  dry 

sad   to  fun  etc. 
miss   to  g  i  r 1 


IT 


Winlor  Holidav  Activities 


A.       WintL'i-  liolidays  Dcroniber  -  March  '  628 

W.        Haiuik     h  or  Clianukali  f^^^ 


>  I  .    Lnr  i  a   Da  v 


!).        ^()^;allas    in  Mexico 


v..  Kwanza 


La   lir  I  ana 


( ; .       ;  1)..'  (■  I  pill-  r 


633 


636 


6A0 


644 


6A6 


EKLC 


627 


WINTER  HOLIDAYS 
DECEMBER  THROUGH  MARCH 


(A  list  of   some  of  the  many  holidays  celebrrited  during   Lhe  winter  months.) 


DECEMBER 


6  -   St.   Nicholas  Day  -  The  Feast  Day  of  St.   Nicholas  - 

ce lebrated  by  many  European  Amer  i  cans . 

13  St,    Lucia  Day  -  Also  known  as   the  Festival   of  Light  -• 

marks  the  beginning  of  the  Christmas  season  in  Swedish 
commun  i  t  i  es   th  roughou t   the  wor 1 d . 

15  -  Bill   of  Rights  Day  -  On   December   15,    1 79 1 . 

the   ten  original   amendments   to  the  United  Stales 
Constitution  became  effective. 

16  -   Los  Posadas  -  A  Mexican  Christmas  Festival  which   la^ts  for 

nine  days. 

22  -   First   Day  of  Winter  -  may  fall   on   the  21st  depending  on 

the  precise  moment  at  which  the  sun  reaches  the  winter 
sol  st.i  ce. 


25  -   Christmas  Day 

26 


26 
30 


Boxing  Day  -  A  legal   holiday   in  Great  Britain  and  Canada  celebrate 
by   the  giving  of  gift  boxes   to  service  workers  - 
in   the  United  States   the   tradition   is  carried  on  by 
gifts   topaperandmail  carriers. 

Kwanza  -  African  Harvest  Festival   celebrated  by  many  Black 
Amer  i  can  fami  lies. 

Jose  Rizal   Day  -  A  national   hero  of   the  PhiHippines  because 
of  his  writings  which  sparked  the  Phillippine  revolution 
against   Spain   in    1  896  •  •. 


3  i  -  New  ^ear ' s  Eve 


JANUARY 

1  -  New  Year'-  s  Day 

1  -  0-sho-gatsu  -  Japanese  New  Year's  Day 

11^  -  Martin  Luther  King,   J '  s  ,  birthday 

-  Chinese  New  Year   is  based  on  a  Lunar  calendar  and  falls 
betvyeen  January  2  1   o;id  February  19- 

-  Tet  -   Lunar  New  Year  celeb  '-  tion  of  'the  Vietnamese  and 
other  Southeast  As  i  ar.  -j^eople. 

628  • 


FEBRUAKY 


2  -  Groundhtxj'  Day  -  This  custom  to  predict  future  weather  was  brouc 

to  Ainerica  by   immigrants   from  Germany  and  Great  Britain. 
If  the  'iroundhog  sees  shadow  there  will   be  6 

Hiore  week':)  of  winter. 

t) 

-  M.irdi   Gr.is  -  .i-oveable  -  elaborate  celebration   in  New  Orleans  ai 

many  ^;lher  countries  before  the  beginning  of  Lent. 

12  ^-  L  i  Qcol  n  '  s   Bi  rthday 

1  i^  -  Valentine's  Day 

15  -  Susan  3.   Anthony ' s  Bi  rthday 

-  Pres  i  dent ' s  Day  -   thi  rd  Monday   i  n  February 
22              -  Washington's  Birthaay 


MARCH 

'3  -  Doll's  Festival   -  Hina  Matsuri   -  a  traditional  Japanese 

festival   honoring   little  girls  and  their  dolls. 

1^  -  Sc.   Urho's  Day  -  a  day  to  mark  Finnish-American  friendship. 

I y  -  St.    Patrick's  Day  -  commemorates  the  patron  saint  of  Ireland- 

who,    in  k'i2  A.D.,    introduced  Christianity   into  Ireland. 


/ 
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HANUKKAH    or  CHANUKAH 


HANUKKAH  -  Jewish  Holiday,   the  Festival  of  Lights,   the  F.;ast  ot  Consecration, 
or  the  Feast  of  the  Maccabees;   also  t rans 1 i te r,ned  CHANUKAH.     Hanukkot  is 
Hebrew  for  "dedication".     According  to  tradition,    it  was   instituted  by  Judas 
Maccabeus  and  his  brothers   in   165  B.C.   to  celebrate  the  dedication  of  the  new 
altar   in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.     Three  years  earlier,  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
(Antiochus   IV)  had  profaned  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  when  he  tried  to  force 
the  Jews  to  offer  sacrifices  to  heathen  deities.     The  festival    lasts  eight 
days.      It  begins  on   the  25th  of   Kislev  which   frequently   falls   in  December. 
Hanukkah   later  came  to  be  linked  also  with  a  miraculous  cruse  of  oil  that 
burned   for  eight  days,    leading   to  the  practice  of    lighting  special  Hanukkah 
candles,  one  the  first  evening,   two  the  second  and.  so  on.     The  eight- 
branched  candlestand    (menorah)   used   in   that  ceremony    is  a   frequent  symbol 
for  the  ho  1  i  day  .  ' 

Customs,  Traditions,  and  Symbols.     Hanukkah   is  a  gay,   though  minor  festival 
to  Jews       It    is  not  necessary   to  stop  work,   so  this  holiday    is  mainly 
celebrated  at  home   in   the  evening  with   the  family.      It    is  also  called  "The 
Festival   of  Lights"   recalling   the   lighting  of    lights  when   the  Temple  was 
re-ded  i  cated . 

The  most   important  symbol  of  Hanukkah   is  the  menorah,  a  special  candelabra 
with  places   for  eight    lights,   one   for  each  night  of  Chanukah.     Tnere    is  3_ 
ninth  place  for  the  shamash  candle. -^-t  means  "se  rvant"  JJght  because  _  i/t  is 
used  to  light  the  other   lights.     First  the  shamash   is   lighted:   then  with  the 
shamash   the  other  candles  are   lighted,  one  the   first  night,    two  the  second 
night     and  so  on  unti  1    the   last  night  when   the  whole  menorah   is   1 ighted. 
Pravers  over  the  candles  are  recited  and  then  the  family  usually  sings  the 
most'popular  Hanukkah  song,  "Ma'oz  Tzur"  or  Rock  of  Ages.     You  can  easily  see 
why  Hanukkah   is  also  called  "The  Festival   of  Lights." 

After  the  candles  have  been    lit,  gifts  are  exchanged.     This  varies  from 
familv  to  familv,  but   in  some  homes  the  children  receive  a  gift  on  each  oi 
the  eight  nights.     Another  custom  that  was  more  popular   in  days  gone  by. 
but  still   practiced  today,    is   that  of  giving  Hanukkah  "gelt"  or  money.  _ 
Parents  and   relatives  would  give   the  children  some   loose  change  or  pennies, 
and   that  was   the  extent  of.,  the  gift  giving. 

A  f--2Vorite  Hanukkah   food  of  many   European  Jews-  is'the    latke  or  potato  pancake. 

tra.iitional    laLkes   .ire  served  with   the  i.'veninq  ;:'ea  1   as  a  starch. 
E'ther  before  or  after  dinner,    the  customary  game  of  dreidel    is  played. 
A  "dreidel"   is  a  special   Hanukkah  top.     According  to  an  old   legend  the 
Hanukkah  top  was   invented  when   King  Antiochus   forbade  the  Jews   to  study 
their  sacred  scroll,   the  Torah.     Nevertheless,  Jews  gathered   m  small  groups 
and  studied  the  Torah  secretly.      If  Syrian  soldiers  approached,   the  lookout 
would  warn   the  men  and   thev  would  quickly   take  out   the  "dreidel"  and  start 
playing       When   the  soldiers  arrived,   all    they  could  seewr-.  Jrws  nl.r  inq 
an   innocent  game.     Thus,   the  dreidel    saved  many    lives.      Since   that   t i m e 
the  popular   little  "dreidel"  has  been  part  of  Hanukkah   fun  evervwhere.- 

Source:   ^  Shar  i  ng  Qu  r    Pi  ve  rs  i  ty 

Jew  i  sh  Amer  i  cans    .   ■       ■  •- 
Human  Relations  Office 
-.Sacramento  City  Unified  School  District 

'"Selected  Mu  1  t  i -Ethn  i  c/Mu  I  t.i  -  Cu  1  tura  1    Events   and  Pe  rsona  1  i  ti  u'... 
'  ~      Seattle  Public  Schools,   Rev.   Sept.    1979      _  •  ■ 
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ORE  IDLE 


"Put  and  Take  Game" 

Ourincj  the  eiqht  Jays  of  Hanukkah,  Jewish  children  enjoy  spinning  the  Dreidl 
Subject:  Social  Studies 

Leve 1  :  El emen  t ary 

Objective:  Following  a  discussion  of  Hanukkah   the  student  will 

demonstrate  a  knowledge  of   the  dreidle  game  by  making 
i  a  dreidle  and  playing  the  game. 


Mu  t e  r  i  a  1  s  :  T ag boa  r d 

Crayons  or  felt  pens 
■  Scissors 

Rubber  cement  or  glue 
;  Toothp  i  cks 


To  make   the  Dreidle 

Procedure:  — y 
\.   .Cut  a  2"  square  of  tagboard 

1,     Draw  diagonal    lines  connecting  opposite  corners  ^ — ^ 

3.      In  each  section  on  the  square,   use  crayons  or  pens  to  write  one  of 
the  Hebrew   letters  and   it's  symbol 


i 


%U  in  g  i  mmc'l  nun  hey 


M.     Push  a  tOQthpick  through  the  center  of   : he  square.     Put  a   little  rubber 
cement  or  glue  around   the   toothpici    where   it  passes   through  the 
taqboard  to  anchor   it  firmly   in  pl-^ice. 


NOTE  :      Trio  re  ;i  s   on  ly  a 

I  i(;ht.  di  t  i\_*rj»nct'  betv-yeen 
rfie  qi'iune-!  symbol  and  the 
n  jf")   '  .y  iTibo  I  .  I 
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To  play  the  (jame : 
Procedure: 

1.  The  game  may   include   two  or  more  players 

2.  Each  player  has  the  same  numbei'  of  counters    (coins,  beans,  pebbles,  etc.) 

3.  Each  player'puts   two  counters   in  the  pot  or  "kitty" 

k.     The  players   take  turns  spinning   the  Dreidle.      If   the  dreidle  rests 
with   the  nun  on   che  upright  side,   the  player  wins  nothing  ana 
the  person~o  the   left  spins  next.      If   the  hey  comes   up   the  player 
wins  half  che  pot.      I  f  the  shin   lands  on  top   che  player  puts  two 
counters   in  the  pot  and   if  the   lucky  g  i  mm3 1   comes  upthe  player 
wins   the  whole  pot.     The  winner   is   the  player  with  the  most  counters- 
at   the  end  of  the  game.- 

nun  -  nothing  won  or  lost 


Run 


qinimel   -  spinner  takes  entire  pot 


mme  1 

hey  -  spinner   takes  half  of   the  pot 


a  I 


hey 


shin  -  add  two  counters   to  pot 


shin 
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St .   Luci  a  Day  -  December  13th 

Luc  i  adagen 
(loo-see'   -ah  -dar-gen) 

Festival  of  Light,  also  known  as  St.   Lucia  Day,  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
Christmas  season   in  Sweden  and  Swedish  communities  throughout  the  world. 

The  origins  of  this  holiday  are  found  in  a  Christian   legend,     A  young 
Christian  girl    living   in  Sicily  was  put  to  death  after  being  blinded  for 
remaining   loyal   to  Ch r i si i an i ty .     When  the  Vikings  were  Christianized,  they 
adopted  St,   Lucia,  whose  name  means   light,  as  a  symbol    for  the  winter  solst 

On  this  day   in  Swedish  homes   the  eldest  daughter  arises  early  and  dresses 
in  a  white  gown  with  a  red  sash.     On  her  head  she  wears  a  crown  of  green 
topped  with  candles.     She  carries  a  tray  of  coffee  and  buns  to  the  rest  of 
her  family.     As  she  proceeds  she  is   followed  by  her  younger  sisters  (also 
dressed   in  white,  but  crownless).     They  are  singing  a  traditional  melody, 
"Santa  Lucia". 

The  buns  she  carries  are  traditional    in  shape  and  flavor,     A  favorite  shape 
of  the  saffron  buns   is  the  "Lussekatter"  or  Luciacats.     This  has  been  a 
gt)od   luck  symbol   since  ancient  times. 


Swed  i  sh  San  ta  Luc  i  a  Buns 


Subject:  Art  -  Math 

Level  :  P  r  i  ma  ry  /  1  n  t  e  rriied  i  a  t  e 

Objective:  Student  will  demonstrate  ability  to  follow  directions 

by  completing  this   rece i pe . 


Materi  al s :  3i  squi  ck 

raisins 

con fectioner's  sugar 
fii  i  1k 

yellow  Food  coloring 
oven 

P  rocedu  re : 

1)  follow  directions  on  box  of  Bisquick  for  dough 

2)  roll,  out  dough   in    long   ropes   for  traditional   St.  Lucia 

shaped  cook  i  e 

3)  shape  dough  as  described  below.     Bake  and  frost. 

k)     Frosting:     To   1   cup  of  confectioner's  sugar  add  milk  to  make  a 

spreadable  consistency  and  add  two  drops  of  yellow  food  coloring. 

Cookie  Shapes 

!.     Ljssekatter  -   Lucia  Cats 
( looh' -sah-kah' -tor) 

1)  make  a   roll   7''-9"   in  lengthy 

2)  curl  one  end,   then   the  other 

3)  ^    frost  ana  dot  with  raisins 
k)''   bake  -enjoy 


I  I  ,     Krona        -  Crown 

1 )     make  5  rol Is  of  3"  lengths 
2*     curve  one   for  a  base  (A) 
3)     curl   the  other  k  rolls  (B) 
k)     make  a  crown  shape  as  shown 
in   i  1 1  US  t  ra  t  i  on    (C ) 
(Be  sure   to  pinch  pieces 
together  so  they  stick 
tightly) 

5)  frost  -  dot  with  raisins 

6)  bake     -  enjoy 
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Ml.     L ;  1  i  a  -  L  i  I y 

(led  'ya') 

1 )  make  an  8"  rol 1 

2)  bend  and  curl   as  shown 

3)  frost  ond  dot  with  raisins 
^)  bake     -  enjov 
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POSADAS    IN  MEXICO 
December   1 6-2^ 


Posadas?  meaning    lodging,    is   the   term  given   to  the  nine  d.iys  of  celebration 
of  La  Navidad    (Christmas)    in  Mexico,   and  commemorates  the  journey  of  Mary 
and  Joseph   from  Nazareth  to  Bethlehem,   searching  for   lodging  each  night. 
The  posadas  arf>.  carried  out  every  night   for  nine  days,   from  December   16  to 
2k    ending   in   the  merriest  of  parties  oft  which  the  climax  is  alv^/ays  the 
breaking  of  the  Pinata.     The  pinata  is  a  hollow  earthen  jar,   covered  with 
gay  paper  in   the  shape  of  a  star,   flower,   animal,  or  toy,  and   tilled  with 
fruits,   candies,  and  small  presents. 

In   the  country,    the  guests,   usually   children,  gather   in  private  homes. 
There  each  child   is  provided  with  a  candle  which   is   lit  as   the  children 
form  in   line  and  slowly  begin  to  parade  down   the  streets.      In   the  city  the 
procesbion   forms^in   the  patio  or  garden  of   the  house  where   the  party  is 
to  be  he^d. 

At   the  head  of   this  procession   two  children  carry  a  small    reproduction  of 
Mary  and  Joseph.     Asking  for   lodging   is   repeated  at   the  same  door,  simulating^ 
however     many  calls.     This  procession  begins  with  the   litany    (the  song  in 
which  t"e  pilgrims  ask  for   lodging  and  are  answered  from  within  the  door 
by  refusal;).      It   is  as  simple  as  a  song   in  a  children's  game. 

I 

When,  eventual  K  ,    the  kind   innkeeper   is   found  and  the  door   is  opened   it  is 
done  so  with  a' song  of  welcome   from  within   the  house.     Then   follows  the 
^iTata  breaking,  which   is  traditional    in   the  Mexican  celebration.     One  child 
aft.^r  another   is  blindfolded  and  spun  around.     Each  tries  with  a  big  stick 
to  ijreak'  the  pinata.  which  hangs  high  overhead.     Finally  one   is  successful. 
Then   there    is  a  scramble   for  the   favors  which  spill   out  of   the  P'nata. 


LA  PINATA 

Since  the  trari'tional   pinata  of  Mexico  has  become  so  popular  at  children's  _ 
i). -ties    in   the  United  States,   students  enjoy  making   their  own  pinata  for  a 
Ch, Istnas   party  or  even   for  another   festive  occasion. 

The  pinata   is   traditionally  made  of  earthenware  or  papier  mache ,  but  students 
can  use  a   1  i  ah  tv.  i '  gh  t  cardboard  box  or  a  paper  bag.     This   is  decorated  with 
crepe  paoe  r  acceding   to  the   taste  of   the  children,   and   is   filled  with 
candies  and   frui'   -ind   tied  or  fastened  at   the   top.     Students  with  a  creative 
imagination  can  the  pinata  to  resemble  a  bird,  an  airplane,  a  burro, 

or  anything   they  '.%i  :h\ 


I  s 


The  finished  pliTata   is  hung  out  of   reacn  of  the  children.     Each  child 
blindfolded   in   turn  and,  with  a   long   stick,    tries   to  break  the  pinata  so 
that  the  sweets  cascade  out.     As  each  child   lakes  a  turn,   the  other  player, 
call  out-     "Dale!"     (Hit   itl).     Since  there   is  always  a  wild  scramble  tor 
the  candies  and  nuts,    it   is  well    for  them  to  be  wrapped   individually  to 
avoid  their  being  damaged.  R'^y'i 


Make  a  Mex  i  can  P  i  nar 


Takti  two  uaper  bags.     Put  one   inside  the  otl-j. 

fill   them  with  candy  and/or  snirjll    toy'..     Tie  ^Ke 

Cut  out  colored  paper  and/or  papier-mache  *n  '^e 
winqs   for   the  bac]  . 


hut  with  St  ri  ng , 


of  head ,   tail  and 


Glue  the  parts  onto  the  bag.  Hang  the  pinata  from  the  ceiling  or  a  pole  that 
the   teacher   is  t^olding. 

Now  a  student   is  blindfolded  and  given  a  stick.     tl    or  she  gets   five  swings 

to  trv  and  break   the  pinata.  Then  the  next   studen.  tries. 


Sou rce :     America  Celebrates  Winter 
Cleveland  Public  Schools 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
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KWANZA 


KWANZA  is  an  African  harvest  festival   celebrated  during  the   last  week  in 

December  for  seven    (7)  daysv     The  dates  are  December  26  -  January   1 . 

'J 

The  word  Kwanza   (Swahili)  means  first.     But  when  used  in  connection  with 
this  holiday,    it  means-' F  i  rst  Fruits.     The  celebration  of  harvesting  the 
first  fruits  or  crops   is  traditional    in  Africa. 

As  with  many  other  cultures,   the  African  people  come  together  at  this 

time  of  the  year  to  give  thanks  and  enjoy   the  blessing  of   living,  and 

acting  together  for  the  community.     Everyone  brings  what  he/she  grew  or 

made  to  contribute  to  the  Karamu   (feast)    that  takes  place  during  the  festival 

The  celebration   i nc 1 udes "  f eas t i ng  ,   singing,  dancing  and  on   the   last  day 

gift-giving. 

January   1    is   the   last  day  of  Kwanza  and  a  special  day  for  the  waCoto 
(children).     On  this  dcy  ,   the  children   receive  gifts   from  their  parents. 
The  presents   represent:      1)   the  fruits  of  the   labor  of  the  parents,  and 
2)   the   rewards  of  the  seeds  sown  by  the  children.      In  other  words,  the 
parents  have  committed  the  children  to  being  good.^   thinking  good  thoughts, 
getting  good  grades,  etc.   and  the  children  are   rewarded  according  to  how 
well    they   lived  up  to  their  commitments. 

Many  Black  Americans  have  chosen  to  celebrate  Kwanza  rather  than  Christmas. 
There  are  several    reasons  for  this.     Some  Black  people  celebrate   it  because 
to  them  it  expresses  strong  feelings  about   family  solidarity  and  Black 
consciousness.     Others  may  celebrate  Kwanza  because  of   its  deremphasis 
of  mater  i  a  1  i  SfTi. 

A  local   Kwanza  celebration  is  helud'at   the  Langston  Hughes  Cultural  Center. 
Call   the  Center  for  the  date,   time  and  other  information. 
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SYMBOLS  OF  KWANZA 

A.  Mkeka  (Mikeka)  —  The  MkekacJs  a  straw  mat  on  which 

-  all  other  items  are  placed.  It  is  a  traditional  item  dnd 
therefore  symbol  I nes  tradition  as  the  foundation  on  which 
all   else  res  ts . 

B.  Kinara  (Vinara)  —  The  Kinara  is  a  candle-holder  which 
holds  seven  candles  and  represents  the  original  stalk 
from  which  we  all   sprang.     For  it   is  traditionally  said 

V  that  the   first-born  was   1 |ke  a  stalk  of  corn  which  produces 

corn  which    in   turn  becomes  stalks  which   reproduce  in 
the  same  manner  so  that  there   is  no  ending   to  us. 

C .  Mshumaa  (MishiLTiaa)  —  The  seven  candl  represent  the 
Seven  Principles  (Ngu^o  Saba)  on  which  .the  first-born 
set  up  our  society   in  order   that  our  people  might  get 

the  maximum  from   it.     They  are  Umoja   (Unity);  Kujichagulia 
(Se 1 f -De  term i na t i on)  ;  Ujima   (Collective  Work  and  Respon- 
sibility); Ujamaa   (Co-operative  Economics);  Nia  (Purpose); 
Kuumba   (Creativity);  and   I  man i  ' ( Fa i th) • 

D.  Muhir.di  (Mihindi)  —  The  ear  of  corn  represents   the  offspring 
or  produce   (the     Children)   of  the  stglk  (the  father  of  the 
house).      It  signifies   the  ability  or  potential  of  the 
offspring   themselves   to  become  stalks,    i.e.  parents, 

and  thus  produce  their  offspring — a  process  which  goes 
on   indefinitely  and   insures   the  immortality  of  the  Nation, 
To   illustrate  this  we  use  as  many  ears  of  corn  as  we  have 
children  which  again  signifies   the  number  of  potential 
stalks-  i.e.   parents.     Every  house  has  at   least  one  ear 
of  corn,   for  there   is  always   the  potential   even   if   it  ' 
has  not  yet  been  realized. 


\ 

i- 

Source:     Kwanza  -  Tr\4i  First  Fruits 
An  A  f  r  t  can  Ho  1  i  day 

Institute  ofi Pos  i  t  i  ve ' Educa  t  i  on 

/ 
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Mki'lui  (Mikck(i}—Thc  Mkeka  is « slrnwniat-ou  which  nil  otiier 
arc  pliiced,  ll  is  a  traditional  item  and  tlicrcforc  symbolizes 
ion  as  llic  foundation  on  wiiicii  (ill  else  rests. 


Kilunv  (Vitwrn)-Thi:  Kinani  is  a  candle-holder  which  holds 
,cven  candles  and  represents  the  original  slalk  from  which  we  all 
sprang.  For  ilis  iradilionally  said  that  the  firsl-born  was  like  a  slalk 
of  corn  which  produces  corn  which  in  turn  becomes  stalks  which 
■  rcpioducc  in  the  same  manner  so  lhat  ilierc  is  no  ending  lo  lis. 


ERIC 


f\h(uui:.ui(Mi<huifu>u)—'n\c  i^cvcn  cawtllcs  represent  llic  Scvun 
ic»nlc5  (Ngir/a  S;ibu)  on  whidrllie  fir.t-born  set  up  our  socicly  In  , 
-T  [hill  our  people  might  ^ct  the  inaxiinum  from  iL  They  [ire 
I'.'j:".  (lluilv);  K'jjichnguiiu  (SclM)c(crminMion);  Ujinu  (Collec- 
Work  inid  Kcspunsihihiy);  lJj;ini:;a  {Co-opcr;ilivc  l:cononiics); 
.  iPiirposc},  KdiiMiba  (Creativity);  ami  Imani  (I-'aith). 
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MiiJiindi  (Miliindi) — The  car  of  corn  represents  the  offspring  o 
produce  (the  Children)  of  (he  stalk  (Ihc  father  of  the  house).  I 
signilicu  Ihc  ability  or  potential  of  ihe  offsipring  Ihemselves  to  bccom 
stalks,  i.e.  parents,  and  llius;  produce  llieir  olTsprlng— -a  process  whie 
goes,  on  Indefinitely  and  insures  the  immortality  of  the  Nation.  T 
illusiralc  this  we  use  as  many  cars  of  corn  as  v.o  have  chjldrca  whic 
.again  signifies  ihe  number  of  potcnlinl  stalks  i.e.  parents.  Every  hous 
has  at  least  one  car  of  corn,  for  ihcrc  is  always,  the  potcnlinl  even  i 
it  has  not  yd  been  realized.  68C 
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La  Befaca 


( I ta 1 i  an) 


In   Italy  some  people  give  gifts  at  Christmas,  just  as  many  do   in  our  country. 
Santa  Claus    is  called  Papa  Natale,   but   this    is  a  rather  new  custom.  Many 
parts  of    Italy  still    follow  the  older  custom  of  giving  gifts  on   the  Epiphany, 
January  6,    the  day  of  the  arrival   of   the  Three  Kings  at   Bethlehem  v^/ith  gifts 
for  the  baby  Jesus.     According   to  this  custom,    it   is  not  Papa  Natale  who 
brings   the  gifts   to  the  children,   but   La  Befana,   an  old,   very  ugly,   but  good- 
hearted  witch,   who  travels  with  a  broom  and  enters   the  houses  through 
their  ch  i  mney s . 

La  Befana  -  A  Story 

Once  upon  a   time,   many  years  ago   in    Italy,    there  was  an  old  woman  who  lived 
in  a   lonely  cottage.     As  she  was  just   taking  a  b  room  f  rom  the  corner  to  sweep 
the   floor,    she  heard  a  knock  at   the  door.      She  opened   the  door  just  a  tiny 
bit  and  peered  out.      She  saw  three   foreign  gentlemen  dressed    in  splendid 
robes.      They   said   that   they  were  searching   for  a  newborn  '  ch i  1 d ,   a  gre^t  king, 
who  was   somewhere   in   Bethlehem,   and  asked    if  she  could   show  them  the  way. 
The  old  woman  was  very   tired  and  she  had  not   finished  her  household  chores. 
She  shook  her  head,   closed  the  door  quickly,   and  went  back   to  her  work. 
Once  she    looked  out  of   the  window  and  saw  the   three  strange  men  move  slowly 
over   the  hill   and  disappear   from  view. 

AM    that  evening   the  old  woman  kept   thinking  of  her  visitors  and  of   the  child 
that   they  were  going   to  see.     The  more  she   thought  about    it,    the  more  ashamed 
she  was  of   her   rudeness.      She  decided   that  early   the  next  morning  she  would 
go   in  search  of   the   three  men  and   the  chi Id. 

Before  dawn   she  was  already  on  her"  way,  wrapped   in  her   red   scarf  and  heavy 
cloak.      She  carried  her  broom   in  one  hand,   and  with   the  other  hand  she  led 
her  donkey.      Her  shoulder  pack  and  her  donkey  were  both    laden  with  gifts 
for  the  newborn   child.      But  as  hard  as   she  searched,   through   the  snows  of 
winter  and   the  heat  of  summer,   she  never   found   the   three  men  and   the  child. 

Even  to  this  day   La   Befana  walks   the  weary  miles,   and   she  never  ends  her 
search.      On   the   fifth  of  January,    the  eve  of   the  Epiphany,   she   leaves  some 
gifts   from  her  pack  for  good  children,   and  she   leaves   birch  sticks  and 
ashes   for  naughty   boys  and  girls.      (Her  name  comes   from  Epifania,  the 
holiday  on  which   the  Three  Kings    found   the  baby  JesL/s    in  Bethlehem  and 
presented   their  gifts   to  Him.) 

Source :  Sharing  Our  Diversity 
The  Italian  Ame  r  i  cans 
Human   Relations  Office 

Sacramento  City  Unified   Schoo 1  . D  i  s  t  r  i  ct 
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Subject:  Math/Art/Reading/Language 

Level:  Intermediate/Junior  High 

Objective:  To  read  and   interpret  a  simple  graph 

To  encourage  divergent  thinking 

Materials:  Crayons 

Graph  paper   (or  ditto  found   in   this  booklet) 
Holiday  Greetings   sheet,   page  ^5 

Procedure:  1)     Use  the  cipher  found   in  this  booklet   to  send  a 

ho  1 i  day  g  ree  t  i  ng 


One  letter  equals  two  g  raph  squares  and  colors 
(i.e.   A   1 ooks    1 i  ke : 


red 


"  b  1  ue 


) 


3)     To  space  rhe  words   it's  up  to  the  student. 
He/5he  may  simply    leave  a  space    blank  or 
color   in  with  another  color  or  ...? 


One  Variation:  Use  color  cubes    (3~d i mens i ona 1    type)   to  write 

words  and/or  sentences. 


m2 
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A  =  red  and  blue 

B  =   red  and  green 

C  =  red  and  _  ye  1  1 ow 

D  -    red  and  ~'o range 

E  =   red  and  red 

F  =  b 1 ue   an  d  q  reen 

G  =  b  1  ue   and  ye  1  1  ov; 

H'  =  b  1  ue  -and  o range 

I  =  D 1 ue  and  red 

J  =  blue  and  b 1 ue 


K  =  . green  and  yellow 
L  -  green  and  orange 
M  =  _  q  reen  and  red 
N  =  g reen   and  b 1 ue 
0  =  green   and  green 
P  =   / e 1  1 ow  a  n  s  o  r  a  n  q  e 
Q  ~  y  e I  I ow  and  red 
R  =  ye  1  1 ow  and  b 1 ue 
S  =  ye  1  low  and  green 
T  =  ye  I  1 ow  and  ye  1  1 ow 


U  =  orange  and  red 

V  =  orange  and  blue 

W  -  orange  and  yellow 

X  =  orange  and  green 

\'  -  pu  r ;0  »^   .in  .  ) range 

Z  =  purple  and  purple 


)A6 


Hoi  iday  Greet  i  ngs 


Not  .ill  cultures  have  a  phrase  that  translates  directly  into  "Merry  Christmas' 
But  many  cultures  have  some  type  of  phrase  v.'hich  expresses  a  holiday  greeting, 

Here  are  a  few  samples  of  holiday  greetings   in  other  languages. 


Language 
Dan  i  sh 
Finish 
F  rench 
Ge  rman 
Greek 
Italian 
Span  i  s h 
Dutch 
Norvjeg  i  an 
Russ  i  an 


Hoi i  day  Greet  i  ng 

G  I  aede I i  g  Jul 

1  loi  s  ta  Jou I ua 
1 1 

Joyeux  Noel 

Froehliche  V/einachten 

Ka I  a  Chris  tougena 

Buon  Natale 

Fe I  i  2  Nav  i  dad 

Ha  r  te I i  j  ke  Kers  t  roe  ten 

G  I  ede I i  g  Jul 

S  Rozhestvom  Khristovym 


Swed  i  sh 
Hawa  i  i  an 
Pol i  sh 
Japanese 

Chinese  -  Mandarin 
\l  i  e  tnamese 
Filipino  -  Taga I og 
-    !  lokano 

Samoan 
Yugos 1 av  i  an 
Hebrew 
Swah  i  I i 


\ 


God  Jul 

Me  I  e  Ka  I  i  k  i  make- 
Wese I yot  t 

Omedetoo  gozaimasu 
ch  i  a  j  i  h  chu  f u 
Chuc  Mung  Nam  Moi 
Ma  i  I  i  gay ang  Pasko 
Naimbag  a  Paskua 
Manu  ia   le  Ki  I i  s  imas  i 
Cesp  i  tamo  Boz  i  c 
Sha lom 

Haba  r  i   za   I  i  k  i  20 
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The  Origin  and  Meaning  of  Selected  Christmas  Symbols 

have  been  used   in  the  Orient  for  both  joyous  and  sad  occasions 
long  before  the  celebration  of  Chfistmas.     Sells  are  used  today 
to  proclaim  the  beginning  of    Christmas  and  the  holiday  season. 

also  have  a  pre-Ch r i s tmas  use  having  been  used  at  the  time  of  the 
Roman  mid-wi-nter  or  Saturnalia  festivals. 

have  their  origins    in  the  folk  songs  people  sang  to  express  their 
joy  during  mid-winter  festivals,  and  later  during  Christmas 
celebrat  i  ons . 

CHRi  STMAS  TREES  have  been  used   in  America  for  just  over  a  hundred  years. 

The  evergreen  tree  is  the  most     popular,  but  other  types  of 
plants  or  trees  such  as  i  cactus  or  palms  may  also  be  used  in 
areas  which  do  not  have  evergreens. 

The  decorated  Christmas   tree  as  we  know   it   is  of  German  origin. 

GREETING  CARDS  represent  a  custom  which  was  started  by  Joseph  Cundall  in 

18^A   in  England.     A  post  card  with  a  winter  scene  was  used  before 
the  development  of  cards  as  we  know  them  today. 

MISTLETOE  has  many   le.gends  explaining   its  origin.     A  Scandinavian  legend 

associates  mistletoe  with  love.     When  the  son  cf  the  Frigg  was 
killed  by  the  wicked  spirit  Loki  w'i  th  a  dart  made  from  misletoe, 
she  decided  to  no  longer  make  mistletoe  an  •  i  ns  t  rument  of  death, 
but  rather  a  token  of  love. 

SANTA  CLAUS  represents   the  spirit  of  giving  at  Christmas.     The  origins 

of  Santa  Claus  are  of  European  origin  -  Saint  Nicholas.     In  some 
other  countries  Santa  Claus   is  knov;n  as  Kris  Kringle  and   in  Sweden 
he  is  called  Jul  Tomten  or  Tomta  Jubba.     In  France,  he   is  Pere 
Noel   and  Jule  Nissen   (Christmas  Elf)    in  Denmark.. 

SEALS  or  Christmas  seals  originated  with  a  postal   clerk,  Einar  Halbell, 

who  was  from  Copenhagen.     His   idea  was  to  issue  a  special  stamp 
at   this   time  of  year,  with  the  proceeds  to  go  to  a  worthy  cause. 

Today,   the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  Christmas  seals   in  the  United 
States  are  use.d  for  research  to  cure  lung  and  respiratory  diseases. 

VULE  LOG     symbolizes  the  root  of  the  tree  of  Thor.     The  oldest  and  youngest 
members  of  the  group,   typifying  the  old  year  and  the  new,  were  the 
bearers  of  the   log .  .  ' 

This  custom  of   lighting  the  Yule  Log  originated   in  England  long 
before  the  celebration  of  Christmas  was  introduced. 

:     Rodeheaver,   Ruthella.     Christmas  Customs  and  Carols.     Indiana:  The 
Rodeheaver  Company.  1969 


BELLS. 

CANDLES 
CAROLS 


The  Christmas  Tree 


Christmas  customs  evolved  from  times  preceding  the  Christian  era.  Ancient 
pagan  festivals  annually  celebrated  the  return  of  the  sun  and  longer  days. 

In  the  fourth  century  Constantine  declared  Christianity  as   the  official 
faith  of  the  Roman  Empire.     The  winter  solstice  celebrating  took  on  a 
whole  new  meaning.     Pagan  customs  and  Ch r i s t i an  worsh i p  blended  together 
as  this  winter  festival  gave  way  to  tb-  celebration  of  the  birth  of 
Christ.- 

The  evolution  of  customs  spread  across  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  through 
Europe,  Asia  and  across  the  seas  to  America.     The  symbols  and  festivities 
we  enjoy  today  share  a   long  history.  < 

The  Christmas  tree   is  a  symbol   used  in  many  countries.     The  tree  may 
date  back  to  an  ancient  Egyptian  festival   honoring  the  god  Horis. 

'  In  more   recent   times  Martin  Luther   (leader  of  the  Protestant  Reformation, 
.  1500's)  has  been  given  credit  for  its  association  with  the  Christmas 
celebration. 

German   immigrants  were  the  first  to  bring  the  tree  to  America. 

Trees  are  decorated  differently  from  country  to  country  and  even  from" 
home  to  home   in  Seattle. 

The  next   few  pages  describe  tree  decorating  idteas  enjoyed  in  various  ' 
Seattle  homes. 
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Aust  ri  an  Nut  Decorat  i  ons 


Subject  : 
Level : 
Object  i  ve  : 

Mater  i  a  1 5  : 


Procedu  re 


Art 

Primary 

To  develop  appreciation  of  holiday  customs  <i 

Use  of  simple  object  to  create  attractive 
holiday  decoration 

a)  a  variety  of  nuts   (enough  to  have  3  or  ^  per  child) 

b)  gold  and /or  silver  tinfoil 

c)  thin  wi  re  red  yarn 

1)  Cut  foil   in  squares   large  enough  to  go 
around  a  nut  and  wrap  nut 

2)  twi  s  t  foi  1 

3 )  r  i  e  w  i  th  ya  rn 
k)     hang  on  tree 


68$ 
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Christmas  Luau 


Subject  : 
Level : 
Objective: 

Materials : 
Procedure : 


Var  i  atjon 


Music/PE 
All   I  eve  I s 

To  develop  an  awareness  and, an  appreciation  of  Hawaiian 
music  and  hula 

a)  ''Dances  of  Hawaii",   Bowmar  record 

b)  record  player 

1.  Obtain  the  record  album  from  the  Teacher's  Resource 
Center  at  Marshal  I 

2.  Locate  the  words  and  music  entitled  "Christmas  Luau 

3.  explain  the  hula  to  your  class 
k,     PnDceed  as  directed 

1)     create  your  own  hula  to  a  song  from  this  or  other 
albums   (others  are  available  at  the  TRC) . 
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Hawaiian  Kinipopo 


Sub j  ec t 
Leve  1  : 
Ob j  ec  t  i  ve 
Ma  te  r  i  a  1 5 : 


Art/Math 

Intermediate  -  Junior  High 

To  construct  a  simple  geometric  shape  by  weaving 

1)  2  strips  colored  paper  each   H"  x  1^"   (these  are  made 
with  palm  fronds   in  the  islands) 

2)  thread 

3)  scissors 


P  rocedure : 

1)  fold  paper  strip   in   1/2",  lengthwise 

2)  cut  down  the  fold   lines   to  3/^"- 
cut  an  angle  at  the  end  as  shewn 


3)     place  the  two  V-shaped  pieces' over 
each  other, ^^ySfT  shovyn 

As  you  weave  be  firm  but  gentle  and  keep  the 
pieces  snug  together. 


k)     Take  piece  Keep   it   flat  and 

place  it  behind  ffi,  then  in  front 
of  then  behinci  flk , 


The  basses  of  the  strips  will   begin  to  curl 


5)     Piece  .^3,    is  nov-7  on   the  right  outside 
position  where  piece  fi  \  was.     Weave  it 
as    if   it  were  ft\   according  to  Step  ifk. 


6)     Repeat   the  step  described  above   in  i/k. 
Always:     take  the   right  outside  edge; 
keep  weaving  pieces   flat;    let  work 
curl  naturally. 

It  will  begin  to   look   like  a  ball 


o 
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Subject : 
Leve 1 : 
Object  i  ves : 

Mater  i  a  I  s : 


Procedure ; 


To  develop  appreciation  of  holiday 

customs   ••  . 
To  rei  nforce^  ^ye-hand  coord  ination  skills 


a) 
b) 
c) 
d) 
e) 
f) 

1) 

,2) 
3) 

5) 

6) 
7) 
8) 


ornament  hooks 
sc-i  ssors 
need  1 es 

thin  string  or  yarn 
thin  drinking  straws 
t'i  ssue  paper 

cut  paper  2"  x  2" 

cut  straws   i  nto  1       p  i  eces 

thread  needles  with   long  length  of  stringi 
knot  at  one  end 

squish  paper  with  your  fingers  so  it   looks   like  a  bow 

push  the  needle  through  the  center. of  the  bow  and 
pull   the  bow  back  to  the  knot 

; 

add  a  piece  straw 

V 

add  a  b(5w  as  per  "tsep  5 

repeat  until   chain   is  as   iong  as  you  desire. 
Knot.     Tie  ends  with  hooks  and  drape  on  tree.. 


EKLC 
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es2 


DLMimark  -   Christmas  Hearts 


Sub  j  oc I  : 

Li' ye  i  : 

01)  i  f*c  1 1  ve 


>\.\ Ik*  rials: 


Proct^du  re 


Art: 


Priinarv  -  Intermediate 


1) 
2) 

3) 

1) 
2) 
3) 
M 
5) 
6) 


to  develop  appreciation  of  holid??V  customs 

to  acquaint  students  with  techniques   f qf ' t rans form i ng 

one  shape   into  another  through   the  weaving  process 

to  develop  appr^^ci  at  ion  or  metf^ods  of  creating 
patterns   'n  art 

red  and  white  construction  paper  '* 

scissors 

pen  c  i  i 

rul  er 

g  1  ue 

needle  and  thread 

trace  pattern      one  on   red  paper      one  on  white 

cut  out  the  two  shapes 

cut  along   lines  creating  3  strips 

place  one  color  over  the  other  forming  a  heart 

shape  so  edges  are  marked  exactly 

Weaving:     1)  weave  top  strip   (marked  #1)  o^^f, 
under/then  over     2)   then  weave  next  strip  (#2) 
unde-,  over,  under     3)  weave   last  strip  like  you 
did  tfie  f  i  rs  t  St  ri  p 
glue  together  if  need  be 
stitch  through  heart,   tie   into  a  loop 


hana  up 


One  Variation:  run  off  directions  and  pattern. and  give   to  students 

as  a   lesson   in   following  directions. 
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Danish  Heart  Pattern 


Christmas  Around  the  World 


The  Museum  of  History  and   Industry       -       2161   East  Hamlin 
McCurdy  Park  on  Lake  Washington  32^4-1125 

Each  year  the  Museum  of  History  and   Industry  celebrates  "Christmas  Around 
the  World.*'     Thirteen  trees  are  brilliantly  adorned  each  with  authentic 
and  individupl   national  decorations.     Each  tree   is  described  by  a  printed 
1  egend   1  oca  ted  next   to  i  t . 

Visitors  are  offered   15  different  programs  during  the  first  three  weekends 
of  December.     These  programs  demonstrate  traditional  ways  of  celebrating 
the  holiday  in  other  countries.     An   international   feeling  of  Christmas 
is  celebrated  through  costumed  dancers,  musicians  and  narrators. 

The  programs  are  free  and   last  about  ^5  minutes. 

These  trees  were  on  display  during  the   1979  Holiday  season: 

Amer i  ca  Latvi  a 

Alaska  Phi  1  ippines 

Czechos 1 ovak  i  a  Po 1  and 

Estonia  Russia 

England  Scandinavia 

France  Swi  tzerland 

Germany  Ukraine 


S9o 
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IV 


New  YearVs  Opy 


New  Year's  Day  Background  Infornuition 
TornaiTiont  of  Roses 


An  Onion  Tells  the  Weather 


Janus  Pin 


Hognamay  Shortbread 
Happy  New  Year  Letters 
Oshogatsu  Japanese  New  Year 
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NEW   YEAR' S  DAY 
Backg  round   I n  f  orma  t  i  on 


New  Year's   is  the  oldest  and  nios  r  universal  of  festivals.     Most  people  in 
almost  every  country  observe   it   in  one  way  or  another.     They  do  not 
celebrate  it  on  the  same  day,   nor  for  the  same  reason...   but   it   is  always 
the  celebration  of  the  beginning  of  a  season.     Most  ancient  nations 
cele.^rated  the  New  Year  as  the  beginning  of  spring.     Julius  Caesar 
changed  the  Roman  New  Year's  Day   from  March  to  January   in  honor  of  Janus,' 
the  God  of  all   beginnings.     The  first  day  of  the  first  month  was  a 
great  celebration  called  the  festival   of  Janus.     When  the  Romans  accepted 
Christianity  they  turned  the  feast   into  a  fast  and  day  of  prayer.      In  the 
Christian  world,  only  about   three  or  four  hundred  years  ago  did  the  fast  begin 
to  change  slowly  back  to  a  feast. 

Ancient  Egyptians  associated  the  beginning  of  the  New  Year  with  the  over- 
flowing of  the  Nile  River,   usually   in  June.     The  Hindus  not  wanting   to  show 
preference  to  any  one  season,   celebrated  the  beginning  of  all    four  seasons. 

In  the  United  States  many  New  Year's  customs  were  brought  from  different 
countries  with  the  European  settlers. 

The  Dutch  brought   the   idea  of  havjng  open  house  on  New  Year's  Day. 

The  Aus tr i  ans  and  Germans  brought  'to  Pennsylvania  the  custom  of  welcoming 

the  New  Year  with  trombones  and  trumpets. 
The  Swedes  brought  the  custom  of  eating  baked  ham  on  New  Year's  Day  for 

good   1 uck.     They  also  took  to  Philadelphia  the  habit  of  greeting  the 

New  Year  by  marching   in  costumes  and  parading  through  the  streets. 
The  English  also  brought  to  America  the  old  custom  of  dressing   in  fantastic 
^costumes  and  going  about  enacting  pantomimes  -  these  actors  were  known 

as  '  'mumm  i  es  .  " 

(A  combination  of  the  Swedish  and  English  customs   resulted   in  the  now  famous 
Mummer's  parade  held  on  New  Year's  Day   in  Philadelphia.) 

Many  ethnic  Americans  today  still    follow  the  customs  of   their  native  lands. 

For  the  Scottish,   New  Year's   is  a  very   important  celebration  called  Hogmanay. 
According  to  an  old  folk  custom,   the  first  person  putting  a  foot  across 
the  doorsill   on  New  Year's  Day   is  called  a  "First-Foot"  and   is  thought 
to  bring  oood  or  bad    luck  for  the  coming  year. 

The  Germans  believe  that   the   1st  day  of   the  year  is   lived  as  one  would  like 

to  live   the  next    12  fnonths  with  clean  houses,   new  clothes  and  good  food. 
The  Greeks  observe  an  ancient   custom  of   cutting   the  "Peta"  or  New  Year's  cake. 

The  cake   is  round,    flat  and   thin  and   in   it    is  hidden  a  coin  which  will 

bring  good    luck   to  tfie  one  who  finds  it. 
The   Italians  hang  mistletoe  over  their  door  to  bring   luck  to  their  homes  and 

the  children  receive  gifts  of  money  called  "Strenna." 


The  French  celebrate  the  f  i  rst  day  of  the  year  by  fami  ly  reunions  ,  vtst  tmg 

and  by  exchanging  presents  and  greeting  cards. 
Throughout   the  South   is  the  custom  of  serving  a  special   New  Year's  dish  ca 1 

"Hopping  John".  ■  This  is  a  mixture  of  black-eye  peas,   rice,  hog  jowls 

and  bacon.     As   the  saying  goes:     "Cat  peas  on  New  Year's  day  and  have 

plenty  to  eat  the  rest  of  the  year." 


CELEBRATIONS  TYPICAL   IN  THE  UNHiID  STATES 

The  Tournament  of  Roses  started  in   1886   in  Pasadena,  California.      It  began 
as  a  parade  with  an  athletic  event  as   ^n  added  attraction.      In  the  beginning 
the  floats  were  horse  drawn  buggies  decorated  with  fresh  flowers.     The  current 
floats  are  lavish  affairs  with  flowers  to  depict  story  book  themes.  No 
artificial    flowers  are  permitted. 

The  sporting  events  started  with  horse  and  chariot   racing.     Since  1902 
intercollegiate  football  games  have  dominated.     The  Rose  Bowl    is  a  big 
New  Years'   Day  activity  -  over  100,000  can  watch  in  person  and  countless 
thousands  watch  on  T.V.     The  Pac  Ten  and  Big  Ten  College  Conference  teams 
vie  for  a  place  in  the  Rose  Bowl  each  year. 


ess 
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TOURNAMENT    OF  ROSES 


Subject : 
Leve 1  : 
Object  i  ve : 

Materi  al  s  : 


P  rocedu  re  : 


Footba 1 1  Geography 
E lementary 

Given  a  map  of  the  United  States  the  learner  will 
demon  5 1  rate  the  ability  to  locate  the  PAC  TEN  and 
BIG  TEN  football  teams  and  answer  questions  about 
their  geographic  location, 

-  Background  on  Tournament  of  Roses,  page    68  . 

-  Di rect i ons  and  questions,  page  ^ ^ 

-  Map  of  United  States  -  Atlas 

-  Outline  map  of  United  States,  page  . 

Teacher  will  give  background  on  page 

Students  will   receive  and  complete  a  copy  of 
pages  7 1       and  73 


ANSWERS 

1.     University  of  Washington 
3.  ^00 

k.     Midwest/Nort  hwe  s  t / Sou  t  hwe  s  t 

5.  Columbus  ,  Oh  io 

6 .  Ca 1 i  f orn  i  a 
7-      Los  Angeles 
8.     Arizona  State 

9-     Washington/Washington  State 
Arizona/Arizona  State 

Ca 1 i  forn  i  a/S tan  ford/ Southern  Ca 1 i  forn  i  a/UCLA 
Oregon/Oregon  State 
10.     University  of  Southern  California  vs  Ohio  State  (I98O) 


Adapted  with  permission  from  Turner  and  Turner,  C  rear,  i  ve  Exper  i  ences 
Through  Sport,   1979,  Peek 
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Directions;     Look  at  the  United  States  map  and  answer  the  following 
f ootba ! I  ques  t  i  ons . 

1.     Look  at  the  numbers   located  about  the  map.     Each  number  illustrates 

the  home  of  a  college  football  team.  Write  on  the  map  the  name  of  each 
state  that  has  a  Pac  Ten  or  Big  Ten  team. 

2  .     Wh  i  ch  team  i  s   1  oca  ted  the  farthest  North?  '  

3.     About  how  many  miles   is   it  from  the  home  of  the  California  Bears 

at  Berkeley  to  Los  Angeles  the  home  of  the  UCLA  Bruins?^  

^4.      in  which  Region  of  the  United  States  are  tlie  University  of  Michigan 
Wo  1  ve  r  i  nes  ,-1  oca  ted?  

The  Washington  State  Cougars?^  

The  Stanford  Cardinals?  

5.  Which  team  city   in  the  midwest  has'  the   largest  population?  ^ 

6.  Which  state  has   the  most  teams?   .  

7-     Which  West  Coast  city  has  a  population  of  more  than  3  million? 


8.  Which  team  is   located  nearest  the  Grand  Canyon? 

9.  Which  teams  are  located   in  the  Evergreen  State? 

Grand  Canyon  State?  

Golden  State?  

Beaver  State?  

10.     Which  teams  played   in  the   last  Rose  Bowl?  

Who  won?  


PAC  TEN 


1 . 

Ar i  zona 

Wi 1 dcats 

Tucson,  Arizona 

2. 

Arizona  State 

Sun  Dev  i  I  s 

Tempe,  Ar i  zona 

3. 

Gal i  f orn  i  a 

Bears 

Berke 1 ey ,  Ca 1  i  f orn  i  a 

Oregon 

Ducks  (Webfoots) 

Eugene,  Oregon 

5. 

Oregon  State 

Beavers 

Corva I  1 i  s ,  Oregon 

6. 

Southern  Ca 1 i  forn  i  a 

Troj  ans 

Los  Angeles,  California 

7. 

Stanford 

Cardinals 

Palo  Al to,   Cal i  forni  a 

8. 

UCLA 

Bruins^ 

Los  Angeles,  California 

9. 

Wash  i  ng  ton 

Huski  es 

Seattle,  Washington 

10. 

Wash  i  ngton  State 

Cougars 

Pul Iman^  Washington 

BiG 

TEN 

1  1  . 

Illinois 

11  1  ini 

U  rbana,  '  11 1 i  noi  s 

12. 

1 nd i  ana 

Hoos  i  ers 

Bloomfngton,  Indiana 

13. 

1  owa 

Hawkeyes' 

1 owa  City,   1 owa 

U. 

M  i  ch  i  gan  - 

Wo  1 ver  i  nes 

Ann  Arbor,  Mi  ch  i  gan 

15. 

l^i  ch  i  gan  State 

Spartans 

East  Lansing,  Michigan 

16. 

M  i  nnesota 

Gophers 

Minneapol  is,  Minnesota 

17. 

Northwestern 

Wi 1 dcats 

Evans  ton,   MM  noi  s 

18. 

Ohio  State 

Buckeyes 

Co  1 umbus,  Ohi  o 

19. 

Purdue 

Boi 1 ermakers 

Lafayette,   tndi  ana 

20. 

Wi  scons  i  n 

Badgers 

700 

Mad  I  son,  Wi  scons  i  n 
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FOOTBALL  WORDSEARCH 


FOOTBALL  POSITIONS 

Locate  and  circle  the  \k  player  positions  familiar  to  the  game  of 
footbal 1 . 


1 

2 
3 
k 
5 
6 
7 
3 
9 

10 
1 1 
12 
13 


cen  te  r 
de  f ense 
end 

f ul 1  back 
guard 
ha  1 f back 
1 i  neman 
pun  te  r 
quarterback 
rece  i  ve  r 
tack! e 
t  i  gh  tend 
wi  ng 
k  i  eke  r 


Questions   to  Think  About 

1.     Which  position  delivers   the  ball    to  the  quarterback? 

2  .     How  long   is  a  footbal  1    f  i  e  1  d?  

3.     What   teams  play   in  or  near  your  home  town?  ' 


Reprinted  with  permission  from  Turner  and  Turner,  Creative  Experiences 
Through  Sport,   1979,  Peek 
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AN  ONION  TELLS  THE  WEATHER 
FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR 


The  Austrians  have  an  interesting  way  to  predict  the  year's  weather, 
according  to  an  old  peasant  belief,  the  weather  in  the  twelve  months 
of  the  New  Year  can  be  predicted  by  an  onion! 


Subject : 
Grade  Level 
Obj  ect  i  ve : 


Science 
E  1  emen  tary 

Learner  will   demonstrate  an  understanding  and  knowle 
of  an  old  Austrian  belief  by  completing  the  onion 
expe  r  j  men  t . 

Learner  will  distinguish  between  scientific  and  non- 
scientific  techniques  of  wea  t her  p  red  i  c t  i  on . 


Materi  als  : 
Procedure : 


on  i  on  ,   salt,  kn  i  f e 

1  .     Cut  an  on  i  on   i  n  two 

2.  Peel  off  twelve  coats  of  skin 

3.  Sprinkle  each  layer  with  a  pinch  of  salt 


By  the  next  morning  moisture  will   have  gathered  in  each   layer  of 
skin.     Since  the  twelve   layers  correspond  to  the  twelve  months, 
the  amount  of  dampness   in  each   is  said  to  indicate  the  rainfall 
for  a  given  month.' 

Further  Discussi.ons  ^ 

1.  Other  old  beliefs  or   legends  that  are  used  in  predictions 

2.  The  Farmer's  Almanac     -     more  predictions 

3.  Scientific  ways  of  predicting  weather 
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JANUS  PIN 


The  Romans  named  the  first  month  after 
and  gates.  Janus  is  always  shown  with 
the  past  and  the  other  looking  towards 
beginnings  and  endings. 


the  God  Janus,  keeper  of  the  doors 
two  faces,  one  looking  back  to 
the  future.     Janus  symbolizes 


Art 

E 1 emen  ta  ry 

Learner  will,  after  hearing  the  history  of  the  Roman 
God  Janus  ,  demons  trate  ability  to  follow  directions 
by  making  a  Janus  pin. 

Tin  can  or  container 
Plaster  of  Paris,  water,  wax  paper. 
Paint,  paint  brushes,   fine  sandpaper 
Elmer's  glue,  clear  shellac,  pin  backs 

To  make  20  pins 

1.  Pour  1/2  cup  water  into  can.     Slowly  pour  Z/k  cup  plaster  of  Paris 
on  top  of  water.     Mix.     Keep  adding  plaster-  s lowly  until   the  mixture 
is  the  consistency  of  soft  ice  cream. 

2.  Drop  a  tablespoon  of  the  plaster  on  the  wax  paper  in  rows  like 
cookies.     The  pin  shape  can  be  round,  oval  or   irregular     -  about 
2  inches  across.     She.pe  the  plaster  with  your  hands.     They  will 
harden   in  about  ^0  minutes. 

3.  Us  Ing .  sandpaper ,  smooth  the  side's  and  front.     The  flattest  side 
wi  11   hold  the  pin  back.       ■  . 

^4.     Lightly  sketch  the  design  on   the  front  with  a  pencil.  Paint 
the  design. 

5.  Shellac  front  and  sides  .when    the  paint   is  dry.      (about   15  minutes) 

6.  Glue  the  pin  onto^back.     Let  dry  thoroughly. 


Subject  : 
Leve  1  : 
Object  i  ve : 

Mater  ia  1  s  : 
Procedure : 
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JANUS  ON  A  RO.Vb\N  COIN 


HOGMANAY  SHORTBREAD 
/ 


Hogmanay  is  the  Scottish  name  for  New  Year's.  One  popular  New  Year's 
eve  food  is. Hogmanay  shortbread  baked  in  a  "sun"  shape. 


Home  Economics  -  Cooking 
Elementary  - 

Learner  will  demonstrate  ability  to  read  and  understand 
a  receipe  by  making  shortbread  following  the  directions 
i  n  thi  s   recei  pe. 

1  cup  butter  (2  sticks) 
1/2  cup  confectioners  sugar 

2  cups  s  i  f ted  flour 

Mixing  bow  1       *  *  ' 

Cookie  sheet 
Fork,  kn  e 
Si  f ter ,  ruler 
Apron ,  oven 

1.  Preheat  oven  to  325  degrees 

2.  Wash  hands 

3.  Mix  (soft,  room  temperature)  butter  and  sugar  together  with  a  for'K. 
^.     Sift   in  the  flour  mixing  the  dough  with  hands  until   blended.  Shape 

the  dough  into  a  ball   being  careful  not  to  over  handle  it. 

5.  Place  the  dough  bal 1  on  an  ungr eased  cookie  sheet . 

6.  Press   (do  not  roll)  dough  into  a  flat,   round  cake,  about  3/^"  thick 

and  8"  across .  . 

7.  With  a  knife,  notch  the  edges  of  the  cake'.cutting  out  small  triangles 

giving   it  the  traditionaj  Hogmanay  sun  s^ape. 

8.  Divide  the  sun  into  eight  equal   parts  by  piercing  with  a  fork  into 

pie  shaped  wedqcs .  After  bnkinr)  this  will  make  the  shortcake  easier 
lose  rvt* .  , 

9.  Bake         325  dcqrttes   for  ^5  iinnuies  until   ijolden.     Store   in  air  tiqht 

container. 


Subject: 
Leve 1  : 
Ob j  ect  i  ve : 

I  ng  red  i  en  ts : 

Equi  pmen  t : 

Procedu  re : 
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HAPPY    NEW   YEAR  LETTERS 


!n  s--erai  cultures  custom  calls  for  children  ro  prepare  a  letter  in 
schc  -     to  be  read  Co  their  parents  on  New  Year's  •^^.>rning.     The  children 
elaborately  deccratie  the  paper  with  roses,   ribbopv,   cherubs  and  angels. 
The   letter  itself   is  written  over  and  over  until    it   is  perfect.  The 
inessages  are  then  hidden  away  until   New  Year's  morning  when  they  are  read 
to  the  whole  family.     Usually   included  in  the   letters  are  promises  for 
improved  behavior  over  the  year. 


Subject : 
Grade  Leve 
Ob j ect  i  ve : 

Materials: 
P  rocedure 


Language  Arts/ Art 
E 1 emen t a  ry 

Learner  will   demonstrate  ability  to  apply  knowledge  of 
the  personal    letter  form  by  writing  a   letter  to  his/her 
paren  ts . 

nc" 1 ,  paper,  crayons,  paint 
jache r  w i 1 1 

1.  Read   the  above  description  of  New  Year  letters 
aloud. 

2.  Ask  your  students  to  decorate  and  write  a   letter  to 
their  parents   including  the   following  information: 
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QSHQGATSU 
Japanese  New  Year 


The  Japanese  people  used  to  celebrate  the  new  year's  activities  on  the  same 
day  as  the  Chinese  according  to  the   I unar  ' ca I endar ,  but  since  changing 
over  to  the  western  calendar,   they  now  celebrate  New  Year's  Day  on  January^ 
1st.     New  Year's  Day  is  the  mos,t  celebrated  festival    in  all  of  Japan.     It  is 
still   the  most  celebrated  tradition  among . Japanese  Americans  also. 

In  Japan,  during  this  time,  new  year  decorations  are  sold  at  shrines,  temples, 
department  stores,  and  shops  everywhere.     The  front  entrances  of  homes  are 
decorated  with  kadomatsu   (gate  pine).     This  is  an  arrangement  of  three 
standing  bamboo  trunks  with  pine  branches.     Pine  is  the  floral  arrangement  • 
for  the  month  .of  January,  and  t-he  first  seven  days  of  J^e  new  year  are 
called  matsuno-uchi  which  means  "among  the  pines"  because  the  pine  decorations 
remain  for  seven  days.     Pine  denotes   long   life  because  it  is  strong  and 
rugged.      Its  needles  make  it  a  good  protection  against  goblins  and  evil 
spirits,  because  anything  with  a  sharg  point  is  abhorred  by  them.  Also, 
two  needles  are  always  joined  together^ wi th  a  strong  tie;   they  are  inseparable 
even  after  they  fall   from  the  tree.     This  union  is  an  emblem  of  wedded  love. 

Bamboo  in  the  arrangement  is  symbolic  of  uprightness,  endurance,  and  rapid 
growth.  The  bamboo's  strength  is  recognized  when  i t  bends  as  under  a  load 
of  snow  but  springs  back  into  its  original  upright  position  after  the  snow 
is  lifted. 

Across  the  doorway  a  shimenawa   (sacred  rope)  made  with  tufts  of  rice  straw, 
stepped  shaped  paper,  and  fern  ib  hung  to  protect  a  house  from  evil  spirits. 
Rice  straw  is  used  in  the  shimenawa,  because  rice  is  the  most  important 
agricultural   product   in  Japan.     The  fern,  because  of   its  numerous  fronds, 
represents  multiple  good  fortune  through  the  year. 

Japanese  Americans   (issei   and  Nisei)  do  not  put  up  the  kodomatsu  or  shimenawa, 
but  they  do  use  pine  and  ferns   in  the  decorations   in  their  homes.  Also, 
bamboo  is  usually  prepared  and  eaten  at  this  time  of  year  when  festivities 
tend  to  center  around  food. 

In  the  tokonoma,   the  alcove  in  the  best   room  of  the  house,  kagami-mochi 
{^\^^or  rice  cake)   is  placed  on  a   little  wooden  stand.     The  rice  cakes  (mochi) 
are  made  from  a  special  glutinous  kind  of  rice  which  is  steamed,  then 
pounded  by   large  wooden . hamme rs   into  a  thick  paste.     Between  each  slap  of 
the  hammer,   the  hot  sticky  dough  is  kneaded  and  turned.     The  person  who 
hammers  must  work  very  rhythmically    with  the  other  person.  Afterwards, 
the  rice  is  shaped  into  flattened  round  shapes  like  ancient  mirrors  from 
which  the  famous  Sun  Goddess   (Amaterasu)  was  born.     The  kagami-mochi  are 
displayed  with  a  small  one  on  top  of  a  larger  one.     They  represent  health 
and   longev  i  ty . 

Other  decorations  include  an  orange  to  represent  generations  of  the  family 
in  this  time  of  good  health  and  a  lobster  to  respect  old  age  because  of  its 
curved  back.     The  wish  expressed  is  that  all  may  enjoy  a  long  life  of 
happ  i  ness . 

Although  the  traditional  pounding  of  mochi  is  hardly  to  bo  seen  nowadays, 
some  families  still  make  mochi  by  machine  and  most  families  still  display 
kagami-mochi    in  their  homes. 
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In  Japan,  because  many  stores  and  shops  close  for  about  four  days  during 
the  new  year  festivities,  enough  food  must  be  purchased  to  last  through 
the  celebration.      included  in  the  shopping  list  are  many  dried  and  preserved 
delicacies  which  are  kept   in  jubako   (lacquered  boxes),  some  with  tiers  • 
that  fit  'into  each  other.     Many  of  the  special   foods  of  this  occasion  have 
significont  meaning: 

black  beans  -  homonym  for  robust,  also  good  luck 

carp   (raw  and  cooked)   -  this  fish  exhibits  strength  and 
determi  nat  i  on 

chestnuts   (kachiguri)  -  success   (part  of  the  written 
character  means  "mastery") 

herring  roe   (kazu-no-ko)  -     i  gu  ra  t  i  ve  1  y  ,  many  child  ren 

lotus   root  -   lotus  is  a  sacred  plant  for  Buddhists 

noodles    (soba)  -  happiness  and   long  life 

potatoes  -  drive  away  evil  spirits 

radish   (daikon)  -  happiness 

rice  cakes   (omoch i)  -  good  fortune 

seaweed   (kombu)  -  happiness 

sweet  sake   (mirin)  -  called  "otoso",   is  drunk  for 
preventive  power  against  sickness 

The  Issei  and  Nisei     are  fortunately  able  to  have  most  of  the  traditional 
Japanese  foods  because  of  the  increasing   interest   in  them  by  many  other 
people.     Just  as  the  new  year  celebration   in  Japan  is  probably  the  most 
important   in  tradition,   in  the  United  States  the  feasting  part  of  this 
tradition   is  probably  the  most   important  aspect. 

Japan   is  a  gift-giving  nation;  gifts  are  extended  for  many  courtesies  ,3nd 
occasions.     "Chugen"   (mid-year  gift  given  from  the  middle  of  July  through 
the  15th  of  August)  and  "Oseibo"   (year-end  gift  given  near  the  end  of 
December)  are  presented  to  employers,  company  executives,  teachers,  shop- 
keepers, or  others  to  whom  an  individual   feels  an  obligation  because  of 
the  important  part   they  played  in  his   life.     Wi ch  the  gift  may  be  given 
a  sincere  expression  of  "Yoros'niku"  --  thank  you  for  all  your  help  to  me 
in  the  past;    I   hope  that  your  favors  to  me  will   continue   in  the  future  end 
that  our  relationship  will   remain  stable. 


Source:     Sharing  Our  Diversity,  Japanese  Americans 
Human  Rel a t  i  ons  Of f  i  ce 

Sacramento  Ci  ty ,  Uni  f ied  School   Di  stri  ct 
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New  Year  -  Suggested  Activities 

Traditional  activities  on  New  Year's  Day  in  Japan  are  challenging  indoor 
card  games.  Outride,  boys  may  fly  kites  and  girls  may  play  "hanetsuki'\ 
a  game  similar  to  badminton. 

1.  Cut  a  stack  of  3  x  5  cards   in  half  to  make  a  deck  of  playing  cards. 
Write  Japanese  words  or  foods  on  some  cards,  and  their  definitions  or 
pictures  on  the  others.     Put  all   the  cards   face  down  and  have  the 
children  try  to  match  the  cards  together.     Numbering  the  matching 
cards  would  make  checking  easier,  but  have  the  children  read  the  cards 
aloud  to  make  sure  they  are  matching  the  definitions. 

Another  way  to  match  cards   is  similar  to  one  of  the  Japanese  card 
games.     Have  the  children  write  four  line  poems  rhyming  the   last  word 
in   lines  two  and  four.     Write  the  first  two  lines  on  one  card,  and 
the  last  two  on  another.     Mix  the  cards  and  have  the  children  try 
to  put  the  poems  together. 

2.  Make  cards  to  give  good  wishes  to  people.     A  Japanese  kimono  origami 
card  can  be  made  from  Claude  Sarasas/  book.  The  ABC'S  of  Origami. 

3-     Vowel   -  Coloring  Activity   (page   82  ) 

Can  you  find  the  animal   that   is  supposed  to  live  for  10,000  years? 

1.  Color  the  first  vowel    in  the  alphabet  red 

2.  Color  the  second  vov\/el    i  n  the  alphabet  yellow 
3-  Color  the  third  vowel    in  the  alphabet  green 
^.  Color  the   fourth  vov\/e  1    in  the  alphabet  blue 
5.  Color  the   fifth  vowel    in  the  alphabet  orange 

You  may  color  the  rest  of  the  shapes  as  you  likel 

This  symbol    is  used  for  New  Year's,  weddings,  and  other  happy  occasions, 
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A.  Valentino's  Day 
H.         Ma  nil  (^ras 
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VALENT I NE ' S  DAY 


The  early  Romans  celebrated  Lupercalia  on  February   1^  or  15  as  a  sweet- 
hearts  festival.     Roman  boys  and  girls  put  their  names   in  an  urn,  drew 
the  slips,   and  picked  their  sweethearts  for  the  next  year.     When  Romans 
became      Christian  ihe  name?  vyas  changed   from  Lopercalia  to  Saint 
Valentine's  Day   in  honor  of  a     Christian  martyr  who  beheaded  by  Emperor 
Claudius   in   the  year  AD  270.     On  the   l^th  of  Februar^/  according  to  leoend, 
Valentine   lefl  a  farewell   note   in  jail   to  the  jailers  daughter  and  signed 
it  "From  your  valentine." 


VALENTINE  GREETINGS 


Subject : 

Leve  1  : 

Obj  ect  i  ves  : 


Soc  i  a  1   Stud  i  es  ,  Ar t 
E 1 emen  t a  ry 

1.  Develop  an  awareness  of  the  history  of  Valentine's 
Day 

2.  Demonstrate  an  understanding  of  o.ld  fashioned 
ways  of  making  Valentine  cards  by  creating  one'  or 
several   types  of  cards. 


The  history  of  the  valentine  card   in  America  began  in  the  middle  of  the 

eighteenth  century.     The  cards  were  finely  crafted  in  pen  and   ink,  cut 

paper  and  some  were  hand  painted.  The  verses  were  sentimental  and  usually 
composed  by  the.  sender. 

There  were  different  types: 


Handpa  i  n ted 
Pu22 1 es 

Verses  with  words   left:  out 

Riddles 

Mechan  i  ca 1 

Window  on  top/picture  underneath 
Chocolate  decorated  heart 
Cookie  heart 


Cobweb 
Lace 

Pin  [tricks 
Cut  paper 
Name  cut-out 
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I .     Cob-Web  Pul 1-Out  Card 

In  the  early  iSOO's  this  type  of  card  WoS  popular.  Behind  the  web  design 
was  a  picture  of  a  person  or  flowers. 

Materials:  Thin,    1 i gh twe i gh t  pape r 

Compass 
String 

Colored  poper 


Scissors 

Magazine ,  greet  inq  card 
Photograph 


P rocedu re  : 

1.  Draw  a  circle  with  a  compass  on  a  sheet  of  paper  about  the  size  of  a 
saucer. 

2.  Cut  out  the  circle  and  fold  it   in  half,   fold  the  half  into  quarters, 
fold  the  quarters  in  half  again. 

3.  Put  your  compass  on  the  pointed  end  of  the  folded  circle.     Draw  a 
curved   line  on  the  folded  circle  a  little  up  from  the  bottom.  (not 
a  1 1   the  way  across ) . 


Draw  lines  across  all    the  way  up  to  the  top. 

5.  Cut  along  the  lines   (not  all   the  way  across) 

6.  Unfold  the  circle  and  put  a  small  hole  in  the  center  and  pull  a 
piece  of  string  througn.     Tie  a  knot  on  the  back  to  hold  it   in  place. 

7.  Glue  a  picture  or  photo"  to  .i  square  piece  of  colored  paper. 

8.  Put  glue  on  the  outer  rim  of   the  cobweb  on   the  s.ime  side  as  the  knot 
glue  the  cobweb  over  the  picture.     When   it's  dry  you  can  pull  the 
string  and  see  the  picture  underneath. 
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II.     Pennsylvania-German  Valentines 

Material:  Red  construction  paper 

Scissors 

Thin,  easily  folded  colored  or  white  paper 
Rubber  cement  or  glue 

Procedure: 

].     Cut  ti  thin  piece  of  paper   into  o  squ^ire 

2-     Fold  paper   in  hall"  then   in  h/ilf  again   (b)    then  fold  again  diagonally 

a  .         b  a 


3.     Draw  curved  line  across  top  as  shown.      Cut  along  line. 


^.     Place  paper  point  down  with  single  fold  edge  on  the  right.     Draw  a 
pattern  to  be  cut  out..  .  Color  it  in. 


5. 
b. 


s I ng  I  e 

fold 

edge 


Cut  around  shaded  pattern 

Unfold  and  glue  to  red  construction  paper,  decorate  with  water  colors 
or   1 eave  plain. 
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Pinpricked  Dot  Valentine 


The  Pennsylvania  Dutch  made  lovely  valentines  with  a  technique  known 
as  pinpricking.     This  card  is  a  combination  of  a  cutout  and  pinprick 
design.     They  made  elaborate  valentine  cards.     Some  designs  were  bold 
and  simple,  others  were  complex,  delicate  cut-outs  painted  with  brilliant 
shades  of  watercolor.     Around   I8b0  commercially-made  cards  appeared  and 
now  a  handmade  card  is  a  special  treat. 

Materials:  Same  as  for  Pennsylvania-German  cards   (Car'd  #2) 

with  the  addition  of:     l)     Safety  pin  2)  Newspapers 
(Remember  to  use  thin  paper  for  the  cut-out) 

Procedure:  Follow  card  tfl  procedure   (page   )   through  step  5. 


6.     Unfold  gently  and  plact'  upon  several    layers  of  nev\^spape  rs . 


7.  Make  holes  along  each  edge  of  the  cut  out  design. 

8.  Mount  on  red  construction  paper. 
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VALENTINE   NAME  CARD 


Materials : 


Paper,  scissors 
Penc  i 1  ,  pas  te  - 


Prccedu  re : 


1.     Fold  a  sheet  of  paper   in  half  so  that  you  are 
left  with  a  long,   thin  sheet.     Hold  it  with  the 
fold  on  the  bottom. 


2. 


3. 


In  longhand,  write  your  valentine's  name  (very 
large)  on  tt  a  paper  so  that  the  bottoms  of  the 
letters  rest  on  the  fold.     After  the  last  letter 
extend  the  line  out  to  form  the  shape  of  half 
a  heart. 


Doubfcle  the  width  of  the   letters  and  the  extended 
line  so  that  they  are  thick,  but  still  attached 
to  one  anothe r . 


^.     Cut  out  the  entire  name  and  half  heart  along  the 
Outlines.     The  letters  should  remain  connected. 

5-     When  you  open  the  paper  you'll   have  your  valentine 
name  in  mirror  writing  with  a  heart  at  the  end 
of  the  name. 

6.     Paste  the  name  design  on  a  sheet  of  construction 
paper,  add  a  message  and  deliver. 


Copyright  1979,  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate 
Reprinted  with  permission 
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Mardi  Gras* 


hew  Orleans)    includi'Kj  Sodttie. 

Mardi  Gras   literally  means-  Fat  Tuesday.     It  occurs  on  Shrove  Tuesday  which 
is  the  day  before  ^.sh  Wednesday,     Ash  Wednesday   is   the  start  of  the 
Christian  Lenten  Season   (^0  days  before  Easter). 

The  celebration  itself  generally   includes  parades,  costume  balls,  and 
mask  wearing.     In  England,  however,   the  Mardi  Gras   Is  celebrated  w.i  th  a 
pancake  race.     This  pancake  making  got  started  in  an  effort  to- utilize 
all   fats   (hence  Fat  Tuedsay)  and  dairy  products  forbidden  during  Lent. 

Today  the  women  of  Liberal,  Kansas  directly  compete   (by  the  phone)  with 
the  women  of  Olney,   England,  • 

Competitors  wear  traditional  dress,  an  apron  and  kerchief.     The  contest 
is  started  by  the  Ringer  of  the  Pancake  Bell.     Entrants  must  run  a  ^15 
yard  course  while  carrying  a  frying  pan  and  flipping  a  pancake  3  limes. 
The  winner  gets  a  kiss  from  the  Bell  Rinqer.'' 


o 
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Mardi  Gras  Lesson  Ideas 


Pancake " Race 


Subject : 


PE/Art/Math 


Level  : 


P r [ ma  ry / I n  te rmed  i  a  te 


Obj  ect  i  ves 


A) 


Stu den  twill  be  able  to  draw  a  6"  circle  with 
a  compass 


B) 


Eye  hand  coordination 


Ma  ter  i  a  1 s : 


conpass 
cardboa rd 
paints 
sc i  ssors 

small   frying  pans 


bel  1 


Prccedu  re 


1.  Use  the  compass  to  construct  6''  circles  on  cardboard,  cut  and  paint 
Paint  each  side  of  circle  a  different  color 

2.  Place  circle   in  pan  -   it  should  be  small  enough  to  move  when  pan  is 
shaken. 

3-     CMss  goes  outside  or  to  gym 

^.     Line  kids  up  -  each  student  participating  needs  a  frying  pan  and 
pancake.     You  can  have  the  kids  run  at  the  same  time  or  in 
sma 1 1  groups . 

5.  Racers   line  up  on  a  designated  line 

6.  Bell   Ringer  stands  to  one  side 

7-     Have  someone  act'as  judge  vjnd  stand  at  finish  line  and  along  the 
edges  to  watch  pancake  flips 

8.  Signal    is  started  by. Bell   Ringer's  bell 

9.  Racers  hold   frying  pans  out   in  front  of  them  and  must  flip  their 

\        pancakes  3  times.     Racej   is  disqualified   if  pancake   isn't  flipped 
3  times  or  falls  out  of  the  pan.     First  one  across   line  wins. 
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Mardi  Gras  Mask 


Subject : 
Level : 
Objectives : 
Mater  i  a  1 s :  . 


Math/Art 
All 

To  develop  an  awareness  of  symmetry 

a)  one  9"  x  12"  construction  paper 

b)  one  6"  X  9"  construction  paper 


c)  sci  ssors 

d)  paste         ^  glue 


contras  t  i  ng 
color  - 
wh  i  te  -  b 1 ack 
green  -  red 


Procedure: 

1)  fold  the  9"  X  12"  sheet  in  half,  widthwise.     Slip  the  other  sheet 
(6"  X  9'0    inside  ^  .  , 

2)  Draw  one  Half  of  a  face  on  the -folded  sheet  (a) 

3)  Cut  it  cut  carefully  keeping  the  inside  sheet 
straight 

M)  You  will   have  a  whole  face  and  one-half- a  face 

5)  Draw  facial   features  on  the  one-half  face  (b) 

6)  Cut  out  features  drawn  on  the  one-half  sheet  (b) 

7)  Glue  the  one-half  face  onto  the  full  face 

8)  Glue  the  cut  out  pieces  onto  the  full   face  (c) 

9)  Mount  and  display   in  room 
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The  history  behind   the  holiday.     Ages   10  and  up. 
Morrow,   Betty  and  Hartman,   Louis.  Jewi  sh  Ho  1 i  days .      1967-  Garrard. 

Seven  Jewish  holiday-j,   including  history  and  customs.     Grade  K-5. 
Purdy,   Susan  Gold.     Jewish  Holidays:     Facts,  Crafts  and  Actifities.  I969. 

L  i  pp  i  ncot  t . 
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Source:     Children's  Books  on  Jewish  Themes,   Compiled  by  Barbara  Wolfson 
Book  list,  April    1,  1977- 
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KWANZA 

Ebony,   Jr.     Since   1973,  each  December  issue  has  carried  a  story  about  and 

.iclivi  tit's   reLUcd   lo  Kw.inza. 
Es'.ence  .     Deceiiibe  r  ,    1979   i  ssue  has  an  .j r  t  i  c  i  e  on   Kwanza  and   the  reason  (s  ) 

ir    is   celebrated   In   the  United  States  by  some  Black  Americans.  Gcod 

bcickf]  round   i  n  t  I'oduct  i  on   f or  adu  1  t   reade  rs  . 
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Teacher  Resource  Center 

Studv'  Prints  -  Christmas  Around  the  World.     5  i  1  ve  r- Bu  rde  1 1 . 


Seattle  Schools  -  Audio-Visual  Department 
Fi Ims t  r i  ps 

Chri  stmas   in  Folk  Mus  i  c 

"^he  Christmas  Story 

The  Christmas  Tree   In  '  'Stry 

Night  Before  Christmab 

Santa  Claus  and  Other  Traditions 

Story  of  the  Christmas  Seal 

Twelve  Days  of  Christma^ 

Little  Lost  Ange 1 

Story  of  Si  lent  Night 


K- 

12 

ES01080 

5- 

8 

ESOl 100 

^- 

6 

ESOl 120 

K- 

6 

^- 

•6 

ESO605O 

^- 

■6 

ES06620 

K- 

■6 

ESO679O 

K- 

■6 

ESO389O 

^- 

■6 

ESO658O 

Tapes 


The  Christmas  Pageant 

A  Legend  of  Christmas 
Russ  i  a 

Christmas   in  Music 

Ch  r  i  s  tmas 

An  exploration  of  America's 
program  is  devoted  to  the 
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Eve-A  Story  From 

15  min.       P- I 
27  mi  n .  S 
30  mi  n.       I- J 
international   heritage.  This 
contributions  of  individual  ethnic 


012601 

OU602 
022010 

0371 10 


groups  represented  in  America  today 
The  Chri  stmas  Spi  ri  t 

Examine  the  Christmas  customs  of 
cu 1 tu  res . 


28  min. 
di  f ferent  countries 
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Films  -  Seattle  Public  Library 

Pasadena  Tournament  of  Roses,   1973  ^6  min.       color  ^ 

The  amous  New  Year's  day  parade  in  the  year  that  the  Seattle  Seaf at r 
float  won   the  National  trophy. 

Twelve  Days  of  Christmas  6  min.  color 

Christmas  Carol,    1971  26  min  color 

Animated  film  of  Dickens'    famous  ghost  story  about  Scrooge  and 

the  Crachit  family.     Produced  by  American  Broadcasting  Co.. 

Feliz  Navidad  ^  color. 
Donald  Duck  and  his  friends  spend  Christnas   in  Mexico. 

\ittle  Match  Girl.  1973 

Snowballs  '2^"'^- 
Snow  Fcbtivjls  .ind  fun   in  Quebec. 
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